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THE  PITY  OF  IT. 

I  WALKED  in  loamy  Wessex  lanes  afar 
From  rail-track  and  from  highway,  and  I  heard 
In  field  and  farmstead  many  an  ancient  word 
Of  local  lineage  like  “Thu  hist,”  “Er  war,” 


“Ich  woll,”  “Er  sholl,”  and  by-talk  similar, 

Even  as  they  speak  who  in  this  month’s  moon  gird 
At  England’s  very  loins,  thereunto  spurred 
By  gangs  whose  glory  threats  and  slaughters  are. 


Then  seemed  a  Heart  crying  :  “Whosoever  they  be 
At  root  and  bottom  of  this,  who  flung  this  flame 
Between  kin  folk  kin  tongued  even  as  are  we, 


Sinister,  ugly,  lurid,  be  their  fame  ; 

May  their  familiars  grow  to  shun  their  name. 

And  their  breed  perish  everlastingly.” 

Thomas  Hardy. 
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TWO  BATTLE-FEONTS  :  A  LETTEE  FEOM  WAESxUV. 


I  WRITE  this  in  Warsaw,  immediately  after  an  insiiection  tour 
on  the  Polish  and  Galician  fronts.  I  write  under  the  depression 
of  a  bad  defeat  on  the  third,  the  East  Prussia,  front ;  yet  with 
reasonable  optimism.  The  front  makes  for  good  spirits.  The 
rear — Petrograd,  Moscow,  the  larger  army-group  command 
centres — are  regions  of  strategy,  rumour,  often  of  exaggerated 
pessimism,  relieved,  when  small  successes  come,  with  exaggerated 
Kiptimism.  The  front  is  inspirited  by  action ;  every  mile  of  it 
has  independent  duties,  anxieties,  and  records ;  and  it  has  good 
spirits  partly  because  of  this,  partly  because  it  ignores  the  general 
strategical  situation,  which,  since  the  new  Mazurian  battle,  has 
not  improved.  The  lay  observer  reacts  to  this  local  hopefulness. 
Provided,  that  is,  he  has  not  come  with  swollen  notions  of  what 
is  attainable ;  has  cured  his  brain  of  the  original  psychosis  of 
optimism,  and  ceased — as  intelligent  men  ceased  six  months  ago 
— to  read  his  home  newspapers.  Such  a  lay  observer  will  see 
that  Eussia  has  the  essentials  of  a  good  army  ;  in  particular,  a 
sturdy,  courageous  rank  and  file,  good  regimental  officers  always 
in  good  temper,  and  an  effective  supply  system.  Xon-com- 
batants  who  came  here,  or  to  Galicia,  suffering  from  “March  on 
Berlin  ”  psychosis,  have  been  disappointed.  I  meet  such  men 
here,  Eussians  and  others.  After  weeks  of  bewilderment  in 
trenches,  at  observation  points,  in  field  hospitals,  on  the  etappe 
lines,  they  realise  that  in  this  Eastern  campaign  the  strategical, 
economic,  human  factors  make  against  quick,  satisfactory 
decisions.  They  see  and  hear  the  best  qualified  Eussian  officers 
bear  testimony  to  the  good  leadership,  unsurpassed  courage, 
undiminished  faith  of  the  foe.  This,  in  measuring  Eussia’s 
resistance  work,  brings  higher  optimism  than  the  optimism 
of  the  British  Press,  which  prints  in  scare  letters  that  the 
Germans  have  no  boots  and  want  to  surrender,  and  adds  in 
some  obscure  corner  that  the  Germans  have  expelled  the  Tenth 
Army  from  East  Prussia,  and  are  hammering  confidently  at 
Warsaw^’s  gates. 

Warsaw’  city,  known  to  me  of  old,  is  a  bad  ante-chamber  for 
these  war  realisations  and  soberings.  As  intellectual  puzzle  it 
transcends  the  war  itself.  Since  the  First  of  August  panic  and 
levity  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  the  panic  in  inverse  relation 
to  the  danger.  The  city  knows  even  less  than  Petrograd  knows 
of  the  operations  outside  its  door.  There  are  ancient,  obvious 
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inventions  that  “the  Civil  Government  has  left,”  that  “the 
bridges  will  be  blown  up  at  10  a.m.,”  that  “seven  hundred  carts, 
escorted  by  Cossacks,  have  removed  the  gold  from  the  Bank  of 
State.”  To  real  perils  of  war,  which  are  very  near,  there  is* no 
visible  reaction.  In  quiet  streets  at  night,  always  at  any  point 
west  of  Kolo,  you  hear  from  the  Bsura  the  artillery  roar ; 
aeroplanes  drop  bombs  and  proclamations;  and  soldiers  so  fill 
the  streets  that  civilians  disappear.  Daily  down  the  Nowy  Swiat 
and  Cracow  Przedmiestie  tramp  regiments  of  shaggy,  broad-faced 
men,  plainly  half  from  Asia.  Trains  of  transix)rt  carts — ohozi — 
six)il  the  city’s  cleanliness.  You  may  not  hold  your  hands  in 
your  pockets  as  you  cross  the  Vistula  bridges.  Against  this 
evidence  of  physical  proximity  to  war  is  a  psychical  remoteness. 
Nobody  takes  heed.  When  the  enemy,  in  August,  reached  far- 
off  Kalisch,  there  was  a  panic ;  and  there  was  a  second  panic  in 
October  when  Hindenberg  regrouped  his  legions  round  Skiernie- 
wice.  Before  he  reached  Prushkow,  eight  miles  from  here, 
emotions  had  calmed.  There  are  still  local  panics  in  the 
[)ooier  quarters.  Otherwise,  the  war  provides  only  intel¬ 
lectual  interest.  In  the  Bristol  cafe  you  hear  Jews  disputing 
over  the  precise  number  of  brass-bound  cases  holding  the  State 
Bank’s  gold,  and  the  precise  number  of  men  killed  by  air-bombs 
aimed  at  railway  stations.  In  October,  idlers  went  along  the 
Skierniewice  road  “to  see  the  Germans,”  and  a  German  shrapnel 
shell  dispersed  them.  Now,  on  Sunday,  citizens  drive  to  the 
west  to  hear  the  firing.  On  this,  my  second,  visit  I  saw  no  more 
of  air-bombs.  I  am  told  that  a  Taube  crossed  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  dropped  bombs,  probably  meant  for  the  Petrograd 
railway  station,  in  Praga  suburb. 

The  military  authorities,  in  complete  control,  do  nothing  to 
emphasise  the  war’s  nearness.  The  city  is  brilliantly  lighted, 
pleasantly  contrasting  with  London ;  and  there  is  no  rule  against 
going  out  at  night.  Bars,  cabarets,  and  such  institutions  are 
closed,  not  by  Army  order,  but  because  drink  may  not  be  sold. 
The  prohibition  is  absolute ;  it  includes  even  beer ;  and  it  is  well 
observed — allowing  for  human  nature  and  a  reserve  of  the 
spirituous  furniture  polish  of  w'hich  three  citizens  died  this  week. 
The  Hotel  Bristol,  where  I  stay,  is  full  of  Staff  officers,  regimental 
officers,  on  relief,  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters.  Sisters  of 
IMercy,  contractors,  and  good-looking,  refined,  country  gentle¬ 
men,  whose  manor  houses  are  now'  ashes.  Theatres  and 
kinematograph  halls  are  open.  They  avoid  war  themes.  The 
sweetmeat  shops  display  full-sized  chocolate  shrapnel  cases.  In 
society  the  airy  Polono-Latin  spirit  survives.  Buined  landowners 
arrive  with  a  thousand  roubles  in  cash,  and  piles  of  German 
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Promises  to  Pay  for  requisitioned  grain ;  and  when  they  have 
gambled  these  away  (the  requisition  notes  at  a  third  of  their 
face  value) ,  they  gamble  away  the  ashes  of  their  houses  and  their 
trench-ploughed  acres.  I  heard  of  aristocratic  refugees  dancing 
in  a  shell-threatened  chateau  on  the  Lodz  road.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  war  is  an  exciting,  romantic  thing,  potent  in 
quickening  city  life,  unlike  the  ugly  inventions  of  our  Press. 

The  new  peril  to  the  city  has  not  tempered  gaiety.  I  left 
for  Galicia  wdien  security  seemed  to  have  been  increased  by  the 
repulse  of  a  general  assault  on  the  Bsura-Eawka  trenches.  I 
returned  when  the  Battle  of  Masuria  had  made  possible  a  German 
break  through  the  Narew-Bobr-Niemen  line,  an  achievement 
which  would  enforce  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  defence  of 
Central  Poland.  There  was  no  increase  of  anxiety.  From 
Moscow  and  Kieff  were  returning  refugees.  Sentiment  is 
influenced  by  the  Army’s  confident  bearing.  Generals  proclaim 
that  the  momentum  of  German  success  in  East  Prussia  has  spent 
itself ;  that  Hindenberg  cannot  break  the  fortified  river  line ; 
that  the  war  will  again  be  immobile  until  either  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  dares  a  fresh  offensive  or  the  enemy  tries  a  new  surprise 
concentration  on  a  new  front.  (The  most  likely  front  is  around 
Bawka  and  the  Pilitsa.)  The  Eastern  war,  these  generals  tell 
me,  has  a  schematic,  chronic  character.  The  stages  are : 
Germans  surprise  concentration  with  a  chance  of  success  before 
our  Army,  with  bad  communications,  can  counter-concentrate; 
next,  a  belated  stopping  of  the  German  advance,  followed  by 
limited  reaction,  thanks  to  stout  infantry  fighting,  in  our  favour; 
next,  weeks  of  stagnation,  with  fruitless  frontal  attacks  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Germans  without  real  faith  in  success ;  and,  finally, 
a  new  German  concentration  on  a  new  front.  That  was  the 
scheme  after  the  Battle  of  Tannenberg  and  after  the  prolonged 
Wlozlawsk-Kutno-Lodz  operation  of  November  and  December. 
Since  the  Masurian  battle,  the  first  part  of  the  programme — the 
stopping  of  the  Germans  and  the  pushing  north-west  of  part 
of  their  front — has  again  been  realised  I  discussed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  new  German  assault  on  the  Bsura-Eawka  positions, 
undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the  flank  counter-concentrations 
on  the  East  Prussia  and  East  Galicia  fronts  have  weakened  our 
centre’s  defence.  This  is  not  expected,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
it.  I  got  to  the  battered  townlet  of  Sokatchew,  the  chief  Bsura 
centre  still  in  our  hands,  on  a  quiet  day,  on  which,  except  for 
some  six-inch  shells  sent  demonstratively,  there  was  no  fighting; 
and  I  found  officers  in  the  field  convinced  that  the  enemy,  in 
preparing  the  East  Prussia  surprise,  weakened  his  own  centre. 
It  is  not  possible  to  describe  what  has  been  done  to  prevent 
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the  fall  of  Warsaw,  even  if  the  Bsura-Eawka  ix)sitions  are  forced  ; 
but  personal  inspection  convinces  me  that  forcing  of  the  positions 
would  not  prevent  the  further  defence  of  Warsaw  in  the  field. 
Of  Warsaw  fortifications  proper  I  say  nothing.  Conditions  on 
the  Upper  Rawka  and  Upper  Nida,  where  the  next  surprise  rush 
may  be  apprehended,  are  favourable.  One  of  the  best  corps 
, commanders  tell  me  that  Hindenberg  probably  planned  his 
February  surprise  for  the  Upper  Eawka  section,  and  exchanged 
it  for  East  Prussia  when  reconnaissances  proved  our  ^wsitions 
to  be  too  strong.  On  the  Bsura  I  find  that  the  rank  and  file,  the 
regimental  officers,  and  the  divisional  and  corps  staffs  are  in  good 
spirits,  and  do  not  doubt  of  success.  The  defence  has  been 
skilfully  conducted ;  and  skilful  counter-attacks  keep  alive  the 
olfensive  spirit.  Faith  in  an  ultimate  advance  is  probably  stronger 
than  at  any  time  since  the  original  march  on  Cracow  ended  in 
the  three  weeks’  battle  round  Lodz. 

Before  my  first  visit  to  this  front,  the  German  offensive  fas 
always  after  a  successful  advance)  had  dwindled  in  vigour  and 
increased  in  ingenuity.  The  principles  are  the  sparing  of  men ; 
the  seeking  for  cheap  local  advantages ;  the  wearing  out  of  the 
defence  by  night  attacks  which  are  seldom  persisted  in,  by  ruses, 
by  changes  of  method.  In  four  weeks  the  Germans  tried  half- 
a-dozen  tactical  devices.  Here  they  proved  the  industry  of  their 
Staff  and  the  unity  of  their  command  with  that  of  the  Austrians. 
The  caprices  of  individual  commanders  play  no  role.  A  new 
ruse  is  put  in  force  simultaneously  along  the  whole  Bsura-Eawka 
line,  sometimes,  also,  along  the  Nida,  and  even  down  the  Dunajec 
to  the  Carpathian  foothills.  In  the  night  attacks  are  tried  some 
clever  stratagems.  During  my  first  visit,  from  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  behind  the  firing  line,  one  could  see  at  night  a  wide  arc  of 
horizon  glaring  from  illumination  rockets  and  search-lights,  and 
hear  a  tremendous  mixed  roar  of  rifle  and  artillery  fire  and  the 
explosions  of  grenades  and  shells.  This  meant  a  night  attack. 
Wounded  men  who  streamed  in  next  morning  nearly  always  had 
stories  of  ruses  by  which  the  enemy  sought  to  gain  local  advan¬ 
tages.  W^hen  the  defenders  are  used  to  one  device  they  are 
snrjnnsed  with  another.  Usually  the  night  attack  is  signalled 
with  a  single  rocket ;  after  this  up  go  illumination  rockets  in 
great  numbers,  making  daylight  over  our  trenches ;  and  w’hen 
the  attack  is  well  forward  search-lights  are  turned  on  in  order 
to  dazzle  the  infantry,  make  them  shoot  blindly,  and  hamper 
them  in  bayonet  work.  During  the  January  night-attack  fever, 
this  programme  was  tried  on  successive  nights.  Our  men  got 
used  to  it,  and,  though  hampered  by  the  glare,  fought  with 
success.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  night  came  the  usual  attack 
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preliminaries.  The  Russians  reinforced  the  threatened  trenches. 

In  the  belief  that  Germans,  as  usual,  were  creeping  through  the 
dark  belt  under  the  search-light  beams,  rifle  and  machine-guns 
were  turned  on.  The  enemy  did  not  appear.  Simultaneously, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north,  without  signals,  illumination  rockets, 
or  search-lights,  the  Germans,  in  close  order,  hurled  themselves 
against  a  quiescent  position  and  captured  trenches  which  had  to 
be  retaken  at  dawn.  At  exactly  the  same  hour  this  surprise 
manoeuvre  was  executed  twenty  miles  south  on  the  Eawka  line, 
and  again  on  the  Lower  Nida,  where  feint  night  attacks,  with 
brilliant  illumination,  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  week. 
The  ruse  was  tried  by  different  tactical  units,  even  by  different 
armies.  It  is  plain  that  the  General  Staff,  or  the  Staff  of  some 
group  of  armies  (corres[X)nding  to  our  Northern  and  Southern 
groups)  is  not  above  working  out  homogeneous  surprise  tactics 
for  the  whole  front.  From  these  attacks  the  immediate 
German  gain  is  small ;  but  there  is  a  cumulative  effect  in  psychical 
fatigue.  A  good  system  of  reliefs  (in  Galicia  at  most  two  weeks 
in  the  trenches)  is  the  counter-agent. 

In  this  stage  of  fighting  the  Germans  on  the  Bsura  use  shields 
and  other  protective  appliances.  I  experimented  on  a  captured 
steel  shield,  and  found  it  good  against  Browning  bullets  at  a 
few  yards’  range.  Against  rifle  fire  the  shields  seem  to  be 
useless ;  but  the  creeping  infantryman  holds  his  shield  at  a  very 
oblique  angle,  and  bullets  may  be  deflected.  On  the  Sucha 
section  are  used  shields,  lever  machines  for  destroying  entangle¬ 
ments,  and  “entanglement  bridges.”  Russian  entanglements 
consist  of  three  or  four  rows  of  low  stakes,  well  driven  in,  and 
closely  wired.  The  Stacheldrahtbriicke ,  a  length  of  canvas 
backed  with  meshed  wire,  is  carried  in  a  roll  during  the  advance, 
and  is  thrown  over  the  stakes  and  rows  of  wire.  When  creeping 
towards  entanglements,  the  Germans  use  sacks  of  clay,  painfully 
pushed  on  from  behind,  or  barrels  of  clay,  which  they  roll  before 
themselves.  An  officer  wounded  on  the  Sucha  tells  me  of  a 
barrel  ruse.  Russians  and  Germans  occupied  trenches  on  the 
crests  of  easy  slopes.  The  Russians  sapped  down  the  slope 
across  the  valley,  and  up  the  opposite  slope  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  German  trench.  The  Germans,  using  grenades  thrown 
from  slings,  stopped  further  advance.  The  Russians  entrenched 
themselves,  and  at  night  succeeded  in  constructing  an  entangle¬ 
ment.  In  the  morning  twilight  they  saw  slowly  rolling  down 
the  slope  a  dozen  barrels.  Behind,  it  was  concluded,  were 
Germans  armed  with  wire  cutters.  Hand  grenades,  the  only 
effective  weapon  against  such  tactics,  were  thrown.  Barrels 
were  shattered,  others  were  knocked  askew,  others  continued  to 
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roll  inexplicably  forward  after  the  men  behind  them  must  have 
been  killed.  When  the  defenders  were  busy  here,  more  barrels 
rolled  against  a  neighbouring  trench  section,  and,  as  all  the 
grenades  had  been  thrown  away,  the  entanglements  were  cut, 
and  the  enemy  rushed  the  trench.  Later  the  surprised  Russians 
in  the  unattacked  section  saw  some  undamaged  barrels  retreating 
rapidly  up  the  slope.  The  enemy,  it  appeared,  had  driven  spikes, 
as  axles,  into  the  barrel  heads,  tied  ropes,  and  sent  the  barrels 
rolling  down  the  slope  by  their  own  weight.  The  Russians,  they 
hoped,  would  exhaust  their  stock  of  grenades,  and  relax  their 
vigilance  in  the  neighbouring  trench  section. 

As  the  Bsura-Rawka  front  has  little  of  interest  except  in¬ 
genuity  displays,  I  resolved  to  inspect  the  most  important  of 
the  Galician  fronts,  that  of  Cracow.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
cross  the  South  Polish  land  through  which  Hindenberg  marched 
on  his  advance  against  the  Upper  Vistula  in  September,  a  country 
afterwards  the  scene  of  combined  Austro-German  operations. 
In  company  wdth  a  Russian  friend,  I  travelled  in  motor-car  the 
road  from  here,  via  Grojec,  Radom,  and  Opatow,  to  Sandomir 
on  the  Vistula.  The  road  lies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
behind  the  present  front.  Except  for  the  artillery  roar,  best 
heard  at  Grojec,  and  an  occasional,  very  remote  conflagration 
glare,  nothing  is  seen  of  w'ar.  The  towns,  especially  Radom, 
have  stucco  pretences,  and  are  less  home-like  than  towns  in 
Russia ;  they  are  even  dirtier  and  more  neglected  than  in  peace 
time ;  and  have  a  population  of  weak-faced  Poles,  very  miserable 
Jews,  with  refugees  of  both  races.  The  damage  done  is  small. 
In  Radom,  Grojec,  and  the  townlets  nearer  to  Warsaw  are  some 
destroyed  houses,  usually  together  in  blocks,  the  damage  having 
been  done  by  a  single  shell.  Fighting,  especially  near  the  Pilitsa, 
has  been  severe.  Every  few  miles  are  field  fortifications  with 
barbed  wire  obstacles,  sometimes  with  redoubts,  breastworks, 
wolf-pits,  and  the  irregular,  snow-filled  ravines  of  fougasse  mines. 
A  few  miles  west  of  Bielobrzegi  on  the  Pilitsa  are  German 
earthworks  on  a  great  scale ;  they  stretch  in  a  crescent  for  five 
miles,  and  have  underground  chambers,  all  timbered,  floored, 
and  ceilinged.  Land  above  the  general  level,  especially  the  hill 
beyond  the  Vistula  at  Tarnobrzeg,  is  elaborately  fortified. 
Except  shell  fragments  no  portable  war  debris  is  left  on  the 
ground ;  the  peasants’  cottages  are  full  of  rifles,  shrapnel  cases, 
used  as  vases,  and  abandoned  miscellaneous  equipment  articles. 
Necessary  food  is  plentiful,  and  foreign  and  colonial  products 
sell  at  prices  not  much  higher  than  in  Petrograd.  This  is  a 
puzzle,  as  the  roads  and  the  only  railway  (the  single  Ivangorod- 
Silesia  line)  are  monopolised  by  military  transport.  At  Radom 
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I  found  Jewish  traders  starting  for  “Paris,”  “Paris”  being 
Copenhagen  or  Stockholm,  where  German  goods  are  purchased, 
in  evasion  of  the  economic  boycott  proclaimed  by  Government 
and  Press. 

In  South-Central  Poland  the  w'orst  ruin  has  been  dealt  to  the 
forests.  Around  Ostrowec,  and  on  the  way  south  to  the  Vistula 
at  Sandomir,  woods  have  been  razed  by  shells,  or  cut  down 
because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  artillery-fire,  or  were  needed 
as  material  for  road-mending.  Near  Ostrowec  is  a  mile-long 
avenue  of  felled  oaks.  South  of  the  Vistula,  in  Galicia,  the  roads 
have  been  repaired  with  pine-trunks.  Pine-trunks,  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  are  laid  athwart  the  road,  and  pinned  down 
at  the  sides.  Elsewhere,  a  good  I’oad  surface  has  been  made 
wdth  wdllows  and  osiers.  From  the  country  west  of  Warsaw 
snow  has  disappeared,  except  in  ravines;  south  of  Eadom,  the 
country  is  rapidly  drying ;  and  in  West  Galicia,  I  found  brilliant 
sunshine,  slight  frosts,  and  a  feeling  of  spring.  The  peasants 
are  at  work.  The  zone  of  worst  destruction  begins  thirty  miles 
west  of  the  Warsaw-Sandomir  road.  Here,  during  a  brief  trip 
west,  I  found  only  burnt,  deserted  villages.  The  still  erect, 
blackened  brick  stove  and  chimneys  stand  against  the  skyline 
in  ghostly  row’s.  Near  Ilsha  I  met  fugitives  wdio  had  eaten 
nothing  for  three  days.  The  Civil  Administrator  of  a  gmina  in 
Eadom  province  told  me  that  many  thousand  Poles  and  Jews 
are  living  in  abandoned  dug-outs.  In  places,  the  homeless 
peasants  have  learned  from  the  soldiers,  and  made  their  own 
underground  dwellings.  The  chief  subterranean  settlements  are 
in  the  present  zone  of  German  occupation,  the  greatest  in  the 
abandoned  entrenchments  of  Glovno,  near  Lodz.  The  “Glov- 
nenskiye  Catacombi  ”  have  dug-outs  as  big  as  the  average  peasant 
hut,  with  stoves,  skylights,  furniture,  utensils,  food,  and  even 
plundered  pianos ;  the  chief  “  Catacomb  ”  has  a  communal 
administration  and  a  judicial  system  recognised  by  the  German 
Commandant.  Peasants  and  wnrkmen  refuse  to  return  to  their 
cottages,  even  when  these  are  intact ;  the  tide  of  war  has  flow’ed 
twdce  or  thrice  over  their  homes,  and  it  may  flow  again.  The 
sense  of  security,  the  desire  for  a  settled  life,  has  disappeared. 
I  heard  of  families  w'hich,  after  w-andering  from  trench  to  trench 
the  whole  w'ay  from  Petrokow’,  reached  the  Vistula  near  Ivan- 
gorod,  and  took  up  residence  in  overturned  German  pontoons. 

After  inspecting  this  part  of  South-Central  Poland,  I  crossed 
the  Vistula  at  Sandomir,  a  picturesque,  strategically  important 
towm,  which  has  twdce  seen  sanguinary  street  fighting,  and  has 
little  damage  to  show.  Having  resolved  to  see  operations  on 
the  Cracow  front,  I  made,  via  Mielec  and  Debica,  for  the  little 
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market  town  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Bulgarian  general, 
Radko  Dimitriyeff,  who  commands  the  Third  Army.  The  Third 
Army  has  the  important  task  of  defending  West  Galicia  against 
strong  Austro-German  forces  on  the  Dunajec,  and  if  conditions 
make  it  possible,  this  Army  will  first  resume  the  march  on  Cracow. 
Radko  Dimitriyeff’s  reputation,  made  in  the  last  Balkan  War,  has 
been  enhanced  by  skilful  and  bold  operations.  The  rdle  played 
by  an  Army  Commander  in  the  gigantic  total  operation  is  a 
small  one.  The  Army  Commander  may  have  under  him  three  to 
six  army  corps ;  and  give  orders  to  generals,  who  in  turn  com¬ 
mand  forces  bigger  than  the  British  Army  of  Waterloo.  But  in 
the  endless  hierarchy  necessary  for  the  command  of  million-strong 
armies,  he  is  merely  executor  of  the  orders  of  an  Army-Group 
Commander  (there  are  two,  Ruzski  and  Ivanofl) ;  and  these  in 
turn  take  instructions  from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  advised 
by  his  Director  of  Military  Operations  and  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
Radko  Dimitriyeff  bade  me  and  my  Russian  companion  welcome, 
and  at  dinner  found  time  to  give  us  a  long,  hopeful  survey  of  the 
position  of  the  Galician  armies,  of  his  own  army  in  particular. 

I  had  been  near  this  general  in  the  Balkan  War,  but  never  before 
met  him.  He  is  a  low-sized,  broad-shouldered,  spare  man  wdth 
thin,  coal-black  hair,  black  moustaches,  and  black  eyes  of  aquiline, 
beetling  expression ;  he  talks  Russian  through  his  nose  without 
Bulgarian  accent ;  and  punctuates  his  washes  and  forecasts  with 
invocations  to  the  Deity.  Like  the  other  Army  Commanders, 
he  lives  plainly ;  he  is  indifferently  uniformed,  and  wears  as  only 
decorations  the  w^hite  crosses  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  degrees  of 
the  Order  of  St.  George.  He  promised  that  T  should  find  the 
general  condition  of  the  armies  operating  in  Galicia  favourable 
as  regards  health,  spirits,  and  recent  achievements.  The  sickness 
rate,  3  per  cent.,  is  lowrer  than  in  peace  time.  In  the  past  six 
weeks  45,000  prisoners  have  been  taken.  Of  the  set-back  in 
East  Prussia  nothing  was  said.  Even  the  higher  genei’als  usually 
know'  only  w'hat  happens  in  their  own  operation  spheres.  The 
general  praised  the  Austrian  equipment,  also  the  Staff  wmrk,  but 
he  criticised  the  bad  moral,  as  shown  by  easy  surrenders  and  by 
the  unsoldierly  disposition  of  prisoners  to  give  information.  The 
cause  of  surrender,  he  said,  is  not  personal  cowardice,  but  lack 
of  interest  in  the  war,  lack  of  that  sense  of  race  responsibility  and 
race  solidarity  which  make  the  Germans  so  formidable.  Against 
Radko  Dimitriyeff’s  right,  on  the  Lower  Dunajec,  stands  one 
German  division ;  but  practically  no  German  prisoners  are  taken. 
The  combined  Austro-German  force  stretches  along  the  Dunajec 
from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Vistula  confluence.  (Its  strength, 
including  the  German  division,  is  given  to  me  by  another  com- 
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mander  as  from  three  to  four  corps.)  The  enemy  is  well  equipped 
with  artillery,  especially  heavy  guns  and  mortars;  and  he  has 
abundant  shells.  The  positions  occupied  by  Russians  and  Austrians 
are  equally  strong ;  at  the  point  due  west,  to  which  Radko 
Dimitriyeff  directed  me,  our  positions  command  ;  in  other  parts  the 
Austrians  hold  higher  ground,  and  overlook  the  Russians.  The 
Austrian  positions  on  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  Dunajec  left  bank 
looked  weak,  but  they  are  heavily  defended  by  wolf-pits,  fougasse 
mines,  and  other  obstacles.  The  general  assured  me  that  his 
Army  is  superior  to  the  Austrian  in  fighting  power  and  moral ; 
and  that  he  can  not  only  check  an  advance  east,  but  if 
he  took  the  offensive  could  force  the  Dunajec  line  and  drive  the 
enemy  back  on  Cracow.  This  operation  depends  on  the  general 
strategical  position  :  it  is  not  possible  to  extend  the  Russian 
extreme  left  flank  at  an  hour  when  the  centre  is  firmly  held  on 
the  Bsura  and  Rawka  and  when  the  right  has  been  driven  to 
the  Niemen.  The  Army,  said  Radko  Dimitriyeff,  is  well  supplied 
with  food  and  munitions  of  war,  in  particular  with  shells.  He 
expressed  faith  that  the  war  will  end  in  Russia’s  victory,  and 
entered  into  an  instructive  military-political  discussion  of  the 
necessary  measures  of  peace.  In  describing  the  tactical  situation 
at  the  front,  he  showed  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  position 
topography  than  is  possessed  by  most  generals  w^hose  headquarters 
are  far  from  the  front.  Staff  officers  told  me  that  he  spends 
much  time  within  bullet  range  of  the  enemy,  knows  every  earth¬ 
work  on  the  river  line  and  the  location  of  every  company,  and 
bases  his  telephoned  commands  more  on  memory  than  on  maps. 
To  this  was  due  a  little  but  important  success  at  Rzuchovo  shortly 
before  my  arrival ;  the  commander,  many  miles  to  the  rear,  had 
in  mind  an  insignificant  undulation  in  the  hills  which  would 
give  cover  to  infantry  sent  to  surprise  the  Austrian  flank.  I  found 
out  that  to  staff  and  regimental  officers,  and  to  soldiers,  the 
Commander  of  the  Dunajec  Army  is  a  hero.  For  vigour  and 
confidence  his  troops  compete  with  the  Army  now  fighting  in  the 
Dukla  Pass  (which  has  taken  190,000  prisoners).  In  the  public 
mind  Radko  Dimitriyeff  and  Brusiloff  are  coupled  as  generals 
essentially  qualified  for  offensive  war. 

On  my  way  to  the  Dunajec  trenches  I  visited  Tarnow,  the  chief 
Galician  town  between  Lemberg  and  Cracow.  Strategically 
Tarnow  is  of  great  importance ;  within  the  town  the  North 
Galician  railway  crosses  a  line  running  from  the  Vistula  to  Neu 
Sandec,  and  from  there  across  the  passes  to  Eperies.  Tarnow 
starts  on  the  east  with  a  one-storey  suburb,  which  recalls  an  Irish 
village,  and  develops  into  a  well-built,  representative  town. 
There  is  a  cathedral,  a  big  cavalry  club,  and  administrative  build- 
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ings  now  turned  into  hospitals  by  the  Duma  Eed  Cross,  the  Union 
of  Zemstvos,  and  the  Union  of  Eussian  Towns.  The  last  organisa¬ 
tion  has  provided  army  baths,  which  are  visited  by  men  on  relief. 
The  town  is  bombarded  daily;  no  centre  on  the  Eastern  front 
has  heard  so  many  explosions,  and  suffered,  relatively,  so  little. 
My  first  impression  w’as  of  a  deafening  artillery  roar  and  the  noise 
of  exploding  shells.  The  noise  came  from  Eussian  guns ;  the 
Austrian  gunners  were  in  a  rare  restful  mood.  On  the  slopes 
beyond  the  Dunajec  they  have  an  incredible  number  of  tw’elve, 
ten,  and  six  inch  guns  ;  and  some  way  back,  I  believe  further  north 
dhan  Tarnow,  is  their  42-cm.  mortar,  a  creation  of  Krupp. 
Half  its  shells  fail  to  explode — Eadko  Dimitriyeff  produced  a 
photograph  of  an  unexploded  shell  which  fell  in  the  town,  and, 
in  accord  wdth  Eussian  practice,  bears  inscribed  in  whitewash  its 
history  and  dimensions.  (The  W' eight  is  about  a  ton,  61  Eussian 
puds.)  The  mortar,  prisoners  say,  is  wdth  an  Austrian  unit,  and 
counts  as  Austrian ;  but  it  is  served  by  German  gunners.  The 
Austrian  shooting  is  good.  The  42-cm.  is  twelve  kilometres  from 
Tarnow  (by  no  means  its  extreme  range) ;  but  it  drops  shells 
accurately  round  its  chief  target,  the  railway  station,  and  has 
destroyed  everything  except  the  main  buildings.  A  good  many 
houses  have  been  destroyed.  Nothing  remains  but  flattish  brick 
heaps.  A  day  before  my  visit  a  42-cm.  shell  burst  on  an  oj^en 
space,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  its  hurricane  of  gas  drove  in  the 
wall  of  a  house  thirty  yards  aw^ay.  Aw’ay  from  the  occasional 
gaps  in  the  streets  the  town  shows  little  trace  of  six  w'eeks’ 
bombardment.  Life  is  normal ;  the  cathedral,  which  has  escaped 
damage,  is  crowded  in  the  early  morning  ;  the  Warsaw^  actor  whom 
the  Eussians  have  imported  to  manage  the  Cafe  Avenue  (the 
Austro-Polish  owner  having  fled)  says  that  residents  of  the  paci¬ 
fied,  safe  country  round  Ezeszow  come  to  shell-strewn  Tarnow 
“for  amusement.”  Amusement  is  guaranteed  by  wise  measures 
(that  is,  lack  of  measures)  on  the  part  of  the  Third  Army,  which 
leaves  the  citizens  alone  without  restrictions,  passports,  or  threats. 
Tmtil  lately  the  Commandant  was  Colonel  Kozloff,  the  explorer 
of  Mongolia.  Politically,  Tarnow'  belongs  to  the  Cracow  (that  is, 
Austrophile)  sphere ;  the  Occupation  Army  show’s  its  good  sense 
by  ignoring  this  fact  and  treating  as  friendly  the  town  and  country 
around. 

From  security  standpoint  Tarnow  is  worse  off  than  Warsaw, 
w’hich  has  only  air-bombs  to  fear ;  but  it  has  the  same  airy  Polish 
spirit.  The  only  citizens  who  ran  away,  ran  in  September,  when 
Euzski  took  Lemberg.  Even  houses  close  to  the  railway  station 
target  are  occupied.  The  farming  population  to  the  w’est,  much 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  has  got  used  to  the  war.  I  saw  this  on 
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my  way  west  to  the  trenches  near  lizuchovo  on  the  hills  over¬ 
looking  the  Dunajec.  Here  between  advanced  and  reserve 
trenches,  and  in  one  place  immediately  behind  the  field  artillerv 
positions,  are  peasants’  houses.  Some  are  twelve  hundred  yards 
from  the  Austrian  wire  entanglements.  They  are  protected  bv 
the  hill  crest  from  direct  rifle  fire,  but  are  exposed  to  dropping 
bullets  and  are  under  the  trajectories  of  shells.  During  most  of 
the  day,  sometimes  at  night,  overhead  scream  dicke  Berthe  and 
twelve-inch  shells  on  their  way  to  Tarnow.  This  has  been  tho 
condition  for  two  months.  The  ]>easants,  saved  by  the  higli 
trajectories,  remain ;  women  and  children  work  on  the  slopes  and 
hardly  look  up  as  the  shells  go  by ;  cattle  and  sheep  graze ;  men 
whose  houses  were  razed  by  earlier  bombardments  have  started 
rebuilding.  The  artillery  roar  is  indescribable ;  but  the  danger, 
even  in  the  zone  of  explosion,  is  small.  Further  down  the 
Dunajec,  where  the  Third  Army  holds  the  left  bank,  a  thousand 
big  shells  fell  in  twenty-four  hours — the  Russian  loss  was  eighteen. 
The  soldiers  pay  no  heed ;  their  favourite  salutation  for  shells  is 
“riahtchik  izdokhl" — “Another  grouse  dead!”  A  divisional 
commander  gave  me  many  instances  of  the  harmlessness  of  long- 
range  shell  fire ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  ceaseless  bombardment 
has  military  value,  provided  the  sheller  has  endless  supplies,  can 
replace  his  eroded  guns,  and  has  nothing  better  to  do.  The 
shelling  hampers  movement,  threatens  security  on  the  etappe 
routes,  frightens  horses,  and  produces  a  certain  nervous  strain. 
The  intermittent  Austrian  rifle  fire  at  night  has  the  same  motive. 
When  darkness  comes  the  enemy  fires  “aiming”  bullets  contain¬ 
ing  a  fulminate  of  mercury  capsule,  which  on  striking  explode 
with  a  vicious  blue  flame.  Sometimes,  as  on  the  Bsura  ,  but  without 
the  same  reason,  the  front  blazes  provocatively  with  rockets  and 
illumination  shells ;  and  from  the  elevated  Russian  positions  one 
can  see  pale  faces  in  the  Austrian  trenches. 

The  desultory  fighting  on  this  front,  mostly  with  shells  and 
bullets  aimed  at  nothing  in  particular,  quickens  into  sharp,  local 
infantry  engagements.  These  engagements  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  ended  well  for  our  side.  We  took  prisoners,  pushed 
the  firing  line  a  little  to  the  west,  and  at  two  places  expelled  the 
enemy  from  minor  but  commanding  positions  and  forced  him  to 
dig  new  trenches  on  less  favourable  ground.  A  minor  battle  was 
fought  on  the  right  Dunajec  bank,  then  in  Austrian  hands.  Two 
brigades  fought  on  each  side.  Our  men  captured  the  Austrian 
position,  and  took  prisoners  a  colonel  and  eight  hundred  men. 
This  was  the  case  mentioned  in  which  the  commanding  general’s 
immediate  knowledge  of  front  topography  led  to  the  enemy  being 
trapped.  Further  up  the  river  the  Austrians  made  abortive  night 
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attacks.  A  Tyrolean  prisoner  (a  captain  by  rank),  whom  I  found 
a  fortnight  after  the  event  shivering  and  struck  with  rheumatism, 
described  to  me  the  latest.  The  Dunajec,  nowhere  much  of  an 
obstacle,  is  in  places  fordable.  The  Austrians,  who  have  been 
thrice  across  it,  know  the  fords  well.  At  night,  taking  advantage 
of  a  Russian  shift  of  troops,  a  strong  infantry  force  started  to 
cross.  Under  the  sun,  which  has  shone  on  the  Carpathian  foot¬ 
hills  since  the  middle  of  January,  snow  has  melted,  and  the  river 
was  running  rapidly  at  eighteen  inches  above  its  autumn  level. 
Thirty  men  were  carried  away ;  the  Tyrolean  was  swept  to  the 
Russian  bank  and  made  prisoner.  Soldiers  perished  in  holes  made 
(the  Tyrolean  assured  me)  by  Russian  engineers.  The  Austrians 
tried  a  shallower  ford.  The  delay  made  it  possible  to  strengthen 
our  trenches,  and  the  attack  failed.  In  infantry  attacks  the 
Austrians  pursue  German  tactics,  observe,  that  is,  close  formation. 
Discipline  is  not  too  good.  Under  normal  conditions  a  unit 
breaks  after  suffering  half  the  loss  which  is  borne  without  flinching 
by  Germans.  Austrian  successes  on  the  other  Carpathian  fronts 
have  been  due  to  liberal  use  of  shrapnel  against  troops  in  move¬ 
ment  or  in  reserve.  Here  our  trenches,  as  on  the  Warsaw  front, 
are  almost  impregnable  to  frontal  attack. 

An  exchange  of  shells,  desultory  rifle  firing,  and  (further  down 
the  stream)  minor  infantry  collisions,  were  all  that  happened  on 
the  day  of  my  inspection  of  the  opposing  positions.  The  infantry 
collisions  took  place  on  a  section  \vhere  both  armies  are  on  the 
left  bank.  An  enemy  aeroplane  was  shelled.  In  Tarnow,  early 
in  the  morning,  an  Austrian  aeroplane  soared  overhead.  Nobody 
paid  it  attention.  As  we  crossed  the  slopes  near  Rzuchovo  on 
our  way  to  the  field  artillery  positions  a  biplane  appeared  from 
beyond  the  Dunajec,  made  a  swift  circle,  and  started  to  speed 
east.  The  Russians  shelled  it  once  from  a  field  gun,  mounted  on 
an  ingenious  wooden  construction  resembling  a  turn-table  for 
locomotives.  The  shell  exploded  a  few  yards  from  the  biplane, 
and  the  aviator  made  for  home.  Staff  officers  tell  me  that  the 
Austrian  air  corps  is  strong  in  numbers,  efficient,  and  ingenious 
in  ruses.  Aviators  lately  dropped  bombs  into  Brzostek,  a  town 
on  the  Wisloka,  probably  in  the  belief  that  that  was  Radko 
Dimitriyeff’s  headquarters.  A  Zeppelin  is  said  to  have  been  seen 
over  the  Dukla  Pass.  The  general  described  to  me  the  proclama¬ 
tions  scattered  by  aviators  for  the  benefit  of  Poles  and  of  Russian 
soldiers.  “How  Russian  Prisoners  Live  in  .Austria.  Better  than 
at  Home,”  is  the  title  of  one. 

On  the  hills  between  Rzuchovo  and  the  field  artillery  positions 
was  fought  the  little  battle  which  I  have  described.  The  fields 
are  shell-torn  in  the  way  I  described  (from  hearsay)  in  the  January 
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Fortnightly  Keview.  After  the  Austrian  defeat  began  an  un¬ 
precedented  bombardment  of  the  lost  ground  from  twelve,  ten, 
and  six  inch  guns.  On  a  space  the  size  of  a  football  field  I 
counted  twenty  explosion  pits  of  twelve-inch  shells.  The  pits 
are  conical,  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  nearly  thirty  yards  around. 
Between  them,  overlapping,  are  numberless  craters  from  ten  or 
six  inch  shells.  This  bombardment  killed  no  one,  but  an  explosion 
blocked  with  a  landslide  the  entry  to  an  artillerists’  dug-out,  and 
nearly  suffocated  the  inmates.  Just  before  my  arrival  a  twelve- 
inch  shell  fired  at  low  elevation  crossed  this  hill,  sliced  an  angle 
of  steel  from  an  ammunition  cart,  and  exploded  in  a  hurricane 
of  flame,  smoke,  and  dust.  The  field  artillery  positions  at  many 
points  on  the  Dunajec  are  exposed  to  these  big  shell  hails.  From 
a  point  a  little  way  off'  I  watched  the  shelling  of  the  Austrian 
lines  from  our  heavier  guns.  No  one  could  estimate  the  effect. 
Judged  by  the  regularity  with  which  on  the  same  hill  contours, 
shelled  by  different  guns,  rose  spouts  of  pale  flame,  good  practice 
was  made.  An  Austrian  six-inch  gun,  which  had  made  equally 
good  practice  (dropping  three  shells  near  Tuchow  on  the  same 
s|X)t),  was  silenced  before  evening.  The  42-cm.  mortar  was  never 
exactly  located.  After  I  left  Tarnow  it  drop]:>ed  a  “portmanteau” 
— this  {tchemodan)  is  the  Eussian  equivalent  of  our  soldiers’ 
“coal-box” — into  the  bricks  of  a  ruined  house  and  killed  three 
workmen. 

In  the  Eastern  war,  except  on  the  Bsura,  where  trenches  are 
sixty  yards  apart,  one  seldom  sees,  except  as  prisoner,  the  enemy. 
Most  soldiers  do  not  see  him  even  in  the  so-called  bayonet  charges, 
which  are  either  repelled  by  rifle  and  shrapnel  fire,  or  won  by  the 
moral  threat,  long  before  the  defenders  are  visible.  The  Dunajec 
positions  near  Ezuchovo  are  an  exception.  The  Austrian  trenches 
on  the  left  bank  lie  almost  underneath  and  very  near  the  Eussian 
trenches  on  the  high  right  bank.  The  gap  betw'een  the  entangle¬ 
ments  is  five  hundred  yards.  A  hundred  yards  further  back  is 
an  artillerists’  observation  point,  which,  if  one  stoops,  one  can 
reach  safely  through  a  trench  approach.  There  is  a  Zeiss 
binocular  with  periscopic  prism  attachment,  a  comfortable  seat, 
and,  opening  from  the  approach,  a  straw-lined  dug-out.  From 
here  I  inspected  the  Austrian  lines.  The  Austrian  artillery  posi¬ 
tions  I  could  not  see.  The  infantry  iwsitions,  which  begin  on  the 
Dunajec  bank,  consist  of  three  double  trenches  with  approaches, 
protected  by  high  but  flimsily  constructed  barbed-w’ire  entangle¬ 
ments,  and  (as  the  commanding  general  told  me)  by  other  invisible 
obstacles.  A  mild  exchange  of  rifle  fire  was  going  on.  I  had  a 
clear  view  of  individual  Austrians  firing  and  at  w'ork.  The 
infantrymen  in  the  rear  trench  w^ere  digging  vigorously ;  those  in 
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the  advanced  trench  were  firing.  The  first  and  second  trenches 
were  very  thinly  manned,  probably  because  a  surprise  attack  at 
this  point  is  impossible,  and  the  range  is  so  short  that  havoc  would 
be  wrought  in  crowded  trenches.  The  infantry  reserves  are  behind 
the  crest  of  the  slope.  As  I  returned  the  Austrian  infantry  began 
to  tire  high  over  our  hill,  the  bullets  falling  a  long  way  behind 
among  the  unperturbed  peasants,  and  breaking  windows.  Next 
day  this  occasional  firing  became  a  steady  fusillade ;  and  further 
up  the  river  the  enemy  made  a  feint  at  crossing.  Prisoners 
were  taken.  I  overtook  them,  and  two  other  processions  of 
prisoners,  on  the  Tarnow-Sandomir  road.  The  appearance  con¬ 
firmed  what  Radko  Dimitriyeff  told  me  of  the  facility  of  surrender. 
The  Austrians  were  clean,  well  nourished,  w'ell  uniformed,  and 
cheerful.  The  Ruthenians  (the  majority  at  one  point)  resented 
the  implication  that  they  should  speak  German ;  but  other  Slavs 
gave  me  an  optimistic  account  of  conditions  in  their  Army,  and 
added,  in  dog-German,  as  reason  for  surrendering,  ''Da's  Winter- 
streiten  ist  ungleiblich  schwer."  These  men  had  come  from  our 
left  flank,  high  in  the  hills ;  one,  who  had  been  frost-bitten,  told 
me  that  a  fortnight  ago  the  night  temperature  was  -  17  deg.  R. ,  and 
the  snow  three  feet  deep.  The  prisoners’  bread  ration  is  smaller 
than  that  of  our  men  in  the  trenches  ;  the  treatment  is  good.  The 
men  are  allowed  to  sing  on  the  road,  have  liberty  to  do  everything 
except  run  aw'ay,  and  receive  from  well-meaning  captors -the 
Dardan  gift  of  makhorka — a  tobacco  which  only  the  moujik  will 
admit  to  be  tobacco  at  all. 

My  inspection  of  this  front,  my  talks  with  Stafl’  officers  and 
with  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  convince  me  of  the  essentially  sound 
condition  of  the  forces  in  West  Galicia.  Material  conditions — 
notably  clothing,  food,  and  the  supply  of  munitions — are  good. 
Having  examined  the  rail  and  road  obstacles  to  an  efficient  itappe 
service,  I  conclude  that  the  Intendancy  is  here  working  well. 
I  would  not  imply  that  the  Galician  armies  are  in  better  fighting 
trim  than  the  armies  elsewhere ;  but  Galician  conditions,  except 
in  the  passes,  are  more  favourable.  The  weather  was  fine,  with 
bright  sunshine ;  hill  positions  mean  dry  trenches,  even  during 
thaws;  and  the  immobile  strategical  position  of  the  last  two 
months  has  made  ix)ssible  the  accumulation  of  supplies.  I  know 
the  Russian  Army  of  old ;  and  the  present  visit  confirms  an  early 
conviction  that  all  ranks  of  all  branches  are  brave  and  practical  as 
soldiers  and  kindly  and  sympathetic  as  men.  The  nearer  to  the 
firing  line  the  stronger  the  Impression.  Confidence  is  great ;  officers 
and  men  are  inclined — perhaps  unduly — to  despise  the  Austrians, 
who  still  at  times  show  great  offensive  force.  The  men  of  the 
- Corps,  commanded  from  Tarnow^  are  small,  sturdy,  sun- 
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burnt,  and  active.  They  have  no  sense  of  danger.  From  a  safe 
dug-out  1  watched  artillerists,  near  whom  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  dropped  Austrian  shells  and  shrapnel,  playing  the  peasant 
game,  “little  towns”  (gorodki),  with  still  hot  shrapnel  cases 
instead  of  the  regulation  pine  logs.  A  man  hit  by  a  splinter 
objected  to  go  back  until  he  had  had  his  throw,  delations  with 
officers  are  easy  and  fraternal ;  this  essentially  Ixussian  way  does 
not  impair  discipline.  The  regimental  officers  are  without  fear ; 
they  keep  their  heads  in  desperate  situations,  and  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  men.  Technically,  the  younger  artillery  officers 
have  probably  the  highest  training.  On  the  South  Polish  and 
West  Galician  roads  1  saw  good  work  being  done  by  sappers  and 
engineers;  the  log  bridges  are  quickly  and  solidly  built,  and  are 
superior  to  the  enemy’s  bridges  made  during  the  second  Austro- 
German  advance.  Of  the  work  of  divisional,  corps,  and  army 
Staffs  I  saw  less,  and  have  more  diffidence  in  judging.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  delaying  of  a  successful  offensive  on  the  Eastern 
fronts  cannot  be  put  down  to  bad  moral  or  bad  training  in  the 
armies  themselves.  The  obstacles  are  of  another  kind.  Com¬ 
petent  officers  say  that  the  conditions  of  a  precedent  quick  offensive 
have  been  lacking  all  along,  the  main  conditions  being  a  practicable 
frontier  in  relation  to  the  allied  enemies,  and  adequate  railway 
communications  making  possible  surprise  re-groupings,  such  as 
the  Germans  have  thrice  effected  with  good  result.  Invasion  of 
Germany  is  impossible  until  the  East  Prussia  and  Carpathian 
flanks  have  been  finally  cleared  (of  later  obstacles  I  say  nothing) ; 
but  with  the  present  relation  of  strength  success  in  the  flank¬ 
clearing  operation  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  enemy  tires,  or 
unless  a  very  powerful  diversion  comes  from  the  West. 

Before  the  w^ar  these  obstacles  were  plain,  even  to  laymen. 
If  the  public  in  Britain  is  displeased  by  the  present  recoil  east¬ 
ward  on  the  East  Prussian  front  it  has  itself,  not  Russia,  to 
blame.  The  trumpeting  of  the  march  on  Berlin  showed  a  deplor¬ 
able  lack  of  political  and  military  schooling  in  our  public  and 
Press  ;  a  fault  all  the  less  pardonable  by  contrast  wdth  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  Russians  wffio  have  quite  as  much  right  to  demand  a  march 
on  Berlin  from  the  West.  Instead  of  this,  I  find  in  the  Army 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  Western  Allies  (especially  for 
ours) ,  and  wise  abstention  from  setting  up  for  us  absolute  standards 
of  achievement.  What  I  see  here,  and  have  seen  in  Galicia ,  convince 
me  that  the  same  sane  attitude  towards  strategical  ]X)ssibilities, 
dates,  and  locations  is  indispensable  in  England  if  the  war  is  to 
be  successfully  pursued.  If  continued,  the  unfounded  optimism 
of  the  past  six  months  will  end  in  loo  well-founded  pessimism. 

Robert  Crozieu  Long. 
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I. 

Thk  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  war,  but  also  raises  some  most  important 
issues.  As  often  happens  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  primary 
intention  is  one  thing  and  the  ultimate  consequences  another. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  what  was  the  primary  intention  in  this 
case.  It  was  partly  an  economic  move.  Western  Europe  wanted 
Russian  wheat  and  Russian  oil,  and  they  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian  ships  coming  from 
the  Black  Sea.  Perhaps  of  more  importance  even  than  this 
economic  purpose  was  a  strictly  military  consideration.  What  is 
it  that  hampers  the  Russian  armies  in  their  long  struggle  with 
the  Germans  in  Poland  and  Galicia?  There  is  no  lack  of  men 
as  we  are  aware ;  fresh  soldiers  are  ix)uring  in  on  all  sides ;  rein¬ 
forcements  are  ready,  except  for  one  important  consideration. 
The  lack  on  the  Russian  side  is  that  of  equipment — practically  the 
same  problem  which  has  often  hampered  the  operation  of  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front,  but  which  is  much  more  serious 
on  the  Eastern.  By  degrees,  as  we  know,  we  are  equipping  our 
forces  in  Flanders  and  all  down  the  long  line  to  the  Vosges,  and 
furnishing  some  magnificent  artillery.  Beyond  that  we  are 
equipping  also  the  new  armies  which  are  preparing  to  take  the 
field.  But  Russia  is  in  much  greater  need  of  equipment,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  supplied  by  England  and  France 
is  by  sending  ships  through  the  Dardanelles,  past  Constantinople, 
to  Odessa  and  South  Russia.  Both  on  economic  and  military 
grounds  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  becomes  an  obvious  stroke 
of  policy. 

But  the  issues  raised  are  far  greater  than  this.  We  wish  to 
relieve  pressing  necessities — corn  and  oil  for  us  and  arms  for 
Russia — and,  incidentally,  w'e  raise  tremendous  problems  of 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship.  The  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinople  itself,  represent  some¬ 
thing  in  which  nearly  every  European  nation — to  say  nothing 
of  the  Balkan  States — is  interested.  There  are  historic  reasons 
for  this,  because  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  city 
of  legendary  fame,  the  possession  of  which  is  supposed  to  indicate 
the  mastership  of  the  world,  according  to  a  w'ell-known  saying 
of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  if  we  examine  the  question  a  little 
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more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  while  everyone  seems  to  want 
Constantinople,  everyone  is  equally  afraid  of  its  possession.  For 
in  many  respects  it  has  been  fatal  to  its  owners — fatal  because 
of  its  beauty,  shall  we  say,  or  the  enervating  qualities  of  its 
civilisation? — so  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  almost  true  to  say  that 
the  chief  anxiety  of  each  nation  is  rather  to  prevent  occupation  by 
others  than  to  secure  occupation  for  itself.  It  strikes  many 
statesmen  that  Constantinople,  as  a  prize,  at  once  exposes  Ihein 
to  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  all  those  who  feel  themselves 
mulcted  of  their  ambitions  in  this  direction.  Suddenly  Europe 
is  astonished  to  find  that  this  great  problem  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  in  process  of  being  solved  by  the 
Allies  in  virtue  of  the  enormous  strength  of  the  British  Fleet, 
assisted  by  a  powerful  French  contingent,  and  by  the  Eussian 
cruiser  Askold.  It  all  happened  so  unexpectedly,  it  is  all  pro¬ 
ceeding  so  quickly  !  Each  nation  feels  that  unless  something  is 
done  without  delay,  its  claims  wdll  be  left  out  at  the  general 
reckoning  hereafter. 


II. 

The  most  interesting  cases  of  perplexity  are  furnished  by  some 
of  the  neutral  States.  Italy,  for  instance,  not  only  has  claims 
on  the  Adriatic,  but  she  has  possession  of  certain  islands  in  the 
iEgean,  and  has  had  for  some  time  past  schemes  in  relation 
to  Asia  Minor.  There  is  also  the  great  problem  of  Italia  Irre¬ 
denta.  If  she  joins  the  Allies,  these  schemes  may  stand  some 
chance  of  partial  realisation  :  if  she  remains  outside  the  circle 
she  knows  very  well  that  the  extent  of  consideration  vouchsafed 
to  her  will  be  strictly  limited.  If  she  remains  neutral,  it  can 
only  be  because  she  has  some  doubts  as  to  which  will  be  the 
ultimate  victors — the  Central  European  Powers  or  the  Allies— 
or  else  she  is  fatally  hampered  by  her  European  position,  by  her 
want  of  arms  and  men,  or  by  domestic  considerations  into  which 
we  need  not  enter. 

Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  have  no  scruples.  M. 
Venizelos,  who  is  probably  one  of  the  most  far-sighted  statesmen 
of  modern  times,  seems  to  have  no  doubt  w’hatsoever  that  Greece 
ought  at  once  to  declare  war  against  Germany  and  Austria, 
because  an  opportunity  so  unique  and  so  favourable  is  very  un¬ 
likely  to  occur  again.  Greece,  too,  is  interested  in  the  islands 
of  the  jFgean.  On  purely  ethnic  grounds,  she  is  equally  inter¬ 
ested  in  Smyrna,  where  the  Greek  population  is  larger  than  any 
other  element.  She  desires  certain  accessions  to  her  territory 
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in  Epirus  and  the  north  of  her  kingdom,  she  is  full  of  enmity 
against  Turkey,  and  she  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Ottoman  Empire 
humiliated.  For  the  moment  the  policy  of  M.  Venizelos  is  hin¬ 
dered  rather  than  checkmated  by  the  opposition  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine.  The  fact  that  the  Queen  of  the  Hellenes  is  the  sister  of 
the  German  Kaiser  is  quite  enough  to  explain  the  King’s  hesita¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  if  the 
Greek  nation  has  decided  on  war  it  will  fail  to  secure  its  purpose 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  its  monarch.  If  M.  Venizelos  is 
recalled  by  an  overwhelming  popular  opinion  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  will  add 
its  forces  to  those  of  the  Serbians  and  the  Allies. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the  Balkan  States 
are  due  primarily  to  their  inability  to  understand  the  policy  of 
Bulgaria.  Indeed,  Bulgaria  holds  the  key  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  Whether  she  moves  in  one  direction  or  another,  her  in¬ 
fluence,  not  so  much  in  what  she  represents  herself  as  in  relation 
to  the  nations  associated  with  her,  is  bound  to  be  considerable. 
We  have  to  remember  that  Bulgaria  was  bitterly  disappointed 
by  the  issue  of  the  second  Balkan  War,  and  especially  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  was  signed  in  her  despite.  After  she 
had  borne  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  war  against  Turkey,  after 
she  had  advanced  to  the  lines  of  Chatalja  and  held  Adrianople  at 
her  mercy,  there  came  a  moment  when  suggestions  were  made 
to  her,  apparently  by  Austria,  prompted  in  all  probability  by 
Germany,  which  caused  her  to  divert  from  the  path  which  she 
had  hitherto  pursued.  There  was  a  chance  of  the  formation  of 
a  real  Balkan  League,  in  which  Sofia  w'ould  undoubtedly  have 
held  a  position  commensurate  with  her  strength  and  the  efforts 
she  had  put  forth.  But  instead  of  waiting  for  the  full  and  natural 
development  of  such  a  League,  Bulgaria  was  tempted  by  Ger¬ 
manic  powers — the  fact  seems  hardly  doubtful,  although  it  has 
been  contested — to  seize  by  force  of  arms  sovereignty  over  the 
other  Balkan  States.  She  attacked,  as  w^e  know',  her  late  allies, 
the  Serbians  and  the  Greeks.  Exhausted  by  the  earlier  war  she 
proved  herself  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  her,  and 
directly  Eoumania  moved  she  was  forced  to  succumb.  This  was 
the  end  of  one  of  the  numerous  Germanic  projects  of  control  over 
the  Near  East.  If  Bulgaria  had  succeeded  she  would  have  been 
a  sort  of  vassal  or  agent  of  the  Teutonic  Empires  throughout  the 
Balkan  provinces.  She  would  have  had  to  foster  and  encourage 
Teutonic  schemes  in  Asia  Minor,  above  all  she  would  have  helped 
Austria  to  curb  the  pretensions  of  Serbia  and  to  achieve  that 
age-long  ambition  of  hers — the  possession  of  Salonica.  Bulgaria’s 
failure  involved  a  keen  disappointment,  not  only  to  herself,  but 
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to  those  who  had  seduced  her  from  loyalty  to  her  quondam 
allies. 

It  was  then  that  Tsar  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  bethought 
himself  once  more  of  Russia.  After  all,  the  Bulgars  were 
Russia’s  children,  owing  to  the  Great  Northern  Empire  their 
independence  and  their  power.  But  though  Russia,  it  would 
appear,  will  never  disown  her  parenthood  tow^ards  the  Bulgarian 
nation,  she  could  not  prevent  Bulgaria  from  being  humiliated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  Tsar  Ferdinand  was  left  with  most 
of  his  ambitious  jirojects,  east  and  west,  unfulfilled,  and  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  actual  results  of  the  two  Balkan  wars 
had  diminished  rather  than  extended  the  range  of  his  ambitions. 
Especially  in  the  direction  of  Macedonia  were  his  aims  frustrated, 
and  the  key  to  the  recent  policy  of  Bulgaria  is  its  desire  to  have 
the  claims  of  its  kindred  in  Macedonia  recognised  and  secured. 
It  follow^s  from  all  this  that  Tsar  Ferdinand  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  a  position  of  acute  anxiety  and  doubt.  By  his  line¬ 
age,  and,  perhaps,  also  by  his  sympathies,  he  belongs  to  the 
Teutonic  race.  More  than  once  he  has  allowed  his  policy  to  be 
directed  by  either  Vienna  or  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dare 
not  offend  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias.  His  aim  must  be  to  play 
one  Empire  off  against  another,  and  w’ork  for  the  satisfaction  of 
long-entertained  wishes  by  alternate  concessions  to  one  or  the 
other. 

111. 

And  now  athwart  all  his  many  perplexities  conies  the  astound¬ 
ing  news  of  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  his  dream  of  the  }X)Ssession  of  Adrianople  had  melted  into 
thin  air.  There  are  those  who  assert  that  his  secret  ambition 
has  been  all  along  to  go  farther  than  this  and  possess  himself  of 
Constantinople.  Is  he  to  advance  to  the  help  of  Turkey?  Such, 
no  doubt,  would  be  the  wdsh  of  his  Austro-German  friends— and 
it  may  be  observed  that  Halil  Bey,  President  of  the  Ottoman 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  lately  been  making  some  approaches  to 
M.  Radoslavoff,  the  Bulgarian  Premier.  But  any  step  in  this 
direction  would  at  once  bring  Bulgaria  up  against  the  might  of 
Russia,  and  that  is  a  risk  which  cautious  and  hesitating  Ferdinand 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  run.  Shall  Bulgaria,  then,  join  wdth 
the  Allies?  There  is  much  to  tempt  her  to  adopt  this  course. 
Perhaps  M.  Ghenadieff,  w’ho  has  recently  been  visiting  Rome 
and  has  just  returned  to  Sofia,  may  bring  before  his  monarch 
valid  reasons  for  active  policy  in  support  of  the  Allies.  Anyway, 
Tsar  Ferdinand  is  on  the  horns  of  a  cruel  dilemma.  He  wdshes 
neither  to  offend  Russia  nor  Austria,  and  probably  anybody  who 
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would  promise  him  a  large  slice  of  Macedonia  w^ould  gain  his 
allegiance. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  Bulgarian  hesitations  mean  a  good  deal 
of  delay  in  the  ultimate  decisions  of  the  other  Balkan  States. 
If  Bulgaria  w'ere  to  join  the  Allies,  Greece  would  probably  act 
at  once,  and  so,  too,  would  Eoumania.  Neither  of  them  wish 
to  take  forward  steps  so  long  as  it  remains  matter  for  doubt 
whether  their  troops  would  not  expose  themselves  to  an  attack 
from  Bulgaria.  How  is  Roumania  to  move  to  the  assistance  of 
Serbia,  or  northward  towards  Transylvania,  as  long  as  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tsar  Ferdinand  remains  on  her  flank  as  a  possible  enemy? 
How  is  Greece  to  declare  war  so  long  as  there  lingers  any  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  action  of  Sofia,  especially  if  there  is  the  chance 
of  an  understanding  between  Constantinople  and  the  Bulgarian 
capital?  Meanwhile,  the  time  for  hesitation  is  rapidly  getting 
shorter.  The  nearer  the  Allies  approach  to  Constantinople,  the 
sooner  must  be  the  decision  of  the  Balkan  States.  If  they  help 
the  Allies,  they  wdll  be  considered  in  the  final  arrangement.  If 
they  do  not,  then  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  Allies,  they 
will  have  to  do  what  they  are  told  instead  of  doing  what  they 
wish.  A  heavy  w'eight  of  responsibility  obviously  rests  on  all 
the  statesmen  who  have  to  guide  the  fortunes  of  their  respective 
countries  through  this  crisis.  Whether  it  be  M.  Take  Jonescu 
at  Bucharest,  or  M.  Venizelos  at  Athens,  or  M.  Ghenadieff  and 
M.  Radoslavoff  at  Sofia,  each  is  called  upon  to  make  a  tremendous 
decision  in  circumstances  of  racking  ambiguity  and  difficulty. 

After  all,  however,  the  anxieties  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  must 
be  still  greater  than  any  of  those  which  affect  the  Balkan  States. 
For  an  enterprise  like  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  is  not  only 
rendering  abortive  their  eastern  projects,  but  is  threatening  their 
actual  existence.  If  this  appears  too  strong  language  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  know',  of  course,  that  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Empires  desired  to  advance  their  influence  in  the  direction 
of  Asia  Minor,  by  either  getting  a  subservient  Turkey  to  execute 
their  wishes,  or  an  equally  passive  Balkan  organisation  under  the 
control  of  Bulgaria.  If  once  the  Franco-British  fleets  arrive 
off  the  Golden  Horn,  Austrian  and  German  statesmen  must  bid 
farewell  to  visionary  objects  of  this  kind.  But  this  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case.  Austria  and  Germany 
are  at  present  besieged,  closely  held  both  on  their  western  and 
on  their  eastern  frontiers,  in  the  one  case  by  France  and  Great 
Britain,  in  the  other  by  Russia.  But  their  southern  boundaries 
have  hitherto  been  free  from  peril,  and  such  supplies  as  they  can 
obtain  naturally  find  their  way  into  Vienna  and  Berlin  from  the 
Adriatic.  Supposing  that  the  success  of  the  Dardanelles  expedi- 
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tion  should  lead  to  the  entrance  of  Italy,  Eoumania,  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria  into  the  quarrel,  supposing  even  that  it  should  only 
lead  to  a  great  extension  of  Allied  power  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  siege  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  would  proceed  on  much  stricter 
lines.  It  is  said  that  Berlin  statesmen  have  tried  to  urge  the 
Austrian  fleet  to  leave  its  secure  position  and  steam  southward 
down  the  Adriatic.  Naturally,  the  answer  of  Austrian  statesmen 
has  been  that  they  do  not  intend  to  imperil  their  fleet,  and  in 
this  matter  they  can  point  to  the  example  of  Germany  herself, 
who  does  not  seem  too  anxious  to  let  her  ships  of  war  leave  the 
safe  anchorage  of  Kiel.  The  pressure  of  sea-power,  in  point  of 
fact,  might  become  almost  intolerable  if,  apart  from  the 
blockade  in  the  North,  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Eussia  swept  at  will  throughout  the  Mediterranean.  That 
is  why  the  operations  at  the  Narrows,  leading  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  are  being  watched  with  such  feverish  interest  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  accession  of  the  Italian  and  Greek 
fleets  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  would,  of  course,  accentuate 
the  problem. 


IV. 

The  future  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  and  it  would  at  once 
be  indiscreet  and  impossible  to  speculate  on  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  Constantinople  falls.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some 
obvious  considerations  which  enter  into  the  question,  and  must 
largely  affect  the  issue.  We  will  imagine  that  the  Franco-British 
fleet  has  overcome  the  obstacle  of  the  Narrows,  has  forced  its 
way  along  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and,  helped  by  the  land  forces, 
which  we  know  are  co-operating  in  its  movements,  holds  Con¬ 
stantinople  at  its  mercy.  The  Eussian  fleet  is  on  the  Black  Sea 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  ready  to  assist  in  any  action  that  the 
Allies  may  agree  upon.  The  first  point  that  is  clear  is  that  no 
one  wants  to  bombard  Constantinople  itself.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  a  barbarous  act  of 
war,  resembling  what  the  Germans  have  done  in  the  case  of 
Louvain  and  Eheims.  Constantinople  is  too  full  of  treasures, 
the  mosque  of  San  Sophia  has  too  picturesque  a  history  for  us  to 
desire  to  do  any  damage.  Great  Britain  does  not  want  to  capture 
Constantinople  for  herself,  nor  yet  does  France.  The  real  British 
interest  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  to  hold  Egypt,  and  secure 
the  waterway  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Eed  Sea  to  India. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  interested  in  Syria, 
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and  to  some  extent  in  Asia  Minor. ^  But  these  interests  can  be 
secured  without  any  difficulty,  so  long  as  the  Allies  win  the  day. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  it  might  almost  be  better  to  leave 
the  Turks  in  possession  of  their  capital  city,  of  course,  under 
efficient  control.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  recent  tele¬ 
grams,  the  population  of  Constantinople  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  furiously  angry  with  those  Ministers  who  have  led  it 
into  the  present  quandary,  only  too  anxious  to  secure  w'hat  it  can 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  chaos.  To  leave  Constantinople, 
temporarily  at  all  events,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  w^ould  be 
to  avoid  the  raising  of  several  obvious  difficulties  between  nations, 
and  would  defer  the  ultimate  issues  for  further  consideration. 

Another  plan,  w’hich  has  a  great  deal  to  say  for  itself,  is 
the  neutralisation  of  Constantinople,  together  with  a  slip  of 
adjacent  territory,  say  from  Enos  to  Midia.  An  international 
committee  would,  in  this  case,  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ottoman  capital,  on  w'hich  the  Allies  would  be  represented,  and 
the  immediate  duty  of  such  a  committee,  apart  from  the  necessity 
of  securing  external  conditions  of  order,  would  be  to  keep  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  open  for  the  free  passage  of 
merchant  vessels,  and  also,  under  proper  restrictions,  of  ships 
of  war.  It  is  presumed,  also,  that  an  international  gendarmerie 
would  form  the  garrison  of  the  city. 


V. 

Plans  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  subject  not  only  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Allies  generally,  but  especially  to  those  of  Russia.  And 
here  w^e  enter  the  more  thorny  aspects  of  the  problem,  where  we 
must  walk  warily.  It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  ambitions  of  Russia  is  to 
possess  Constantinople.  The  reasons  are  perfectly  plain.  Russia 
wants  to  get  dowm  to  warm  water.  She  does  not  desire  to  have 
the  two  portions  of  her  fleet — that  in  the  Baltic  and  that  in  the 
Black  Sea — fatally  divided,  and  to  some  extent  rendered  powerless 
by  intervening  enemy  country.  It  is  a  natural  ambition,  and 
it  is  one  which,  in  present  circumstances,  the  Allies  are  quite 
disposed  to  grant.  At  all  events,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  either  Great  Britain  or  France.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  large  number  of  people  profess  to  be  frightened  by  this 
prospect,  to  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  and  express  fears  that 
international  rivalry  may  be  aroused  and  act  prejudicially  to  the 

(1)  In  the  Baghdad  railway,  at  all  events,  as  also  is  Great  Britain.  We  are 
also  interested  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places. 
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interests  of  peace.  Now,  it  is  quite  natural  that  Bulgaria,  let 
us  say,  may  not  view  with  particular  pleasure  tlie  Kussian  occu¬ 
pation  of  Constantinople,  nor  yet  Eoumania,  which  also  has  a 
coast-line  on  the  Black  Sea;  while  even  Greece  might  have 
something  to  say  because  of  her  claims  in  the  ^gean.  But  the 
idea  that  we  in  the  west  should  exhibit  any  feelings  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  regret  is  in  reality  a  heritage  from  past  times  of  sus¬ 
picion  which  now  no  longer  exist.  Great  Britain,  as  everyone 
knows,  resisted  for  many  years  the  demand  of  Eussia  to  send 
warships  through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
whole  policy  of  Disraeli,  very  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Crimean  War,  was  to  checkmate  Eussia  in  this  quarter  by  means 
of  every  available  diplomatic  device.  But  at  that  time  Eussia 
was  considered  to  be  our  chief  enemy,  the  chief  danger  to  our 
Asiatic  possessions.  Moreover,  Eussian  policy  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  men  like  Muravieif  and  others  inspired  with  a  fierce 
dislike  to  our  country.  It  seems  difficult  to  persuade  people  that 
the  whole  situation  has  now  changed,  that  Eussia  has  behaved 
to  us  during  the  recent  crisis  with  a  most  commendable  loyalty 
and  good  faith,  and  that  at  the  present  moment  there  does  not 
exist  in  any  region  of  the  world  any  problem  which  necessarily 
could  interrupt  our  good  relations  with  the  Northern  Empire. 
There  are,  or  there  were,  some  fanatics  in  England  who  desired 
to  embroil  us  with  Eussia  over  Persia.  That  is  not  a  bogey 
which  need  frighten  us.  Now  that  we  know’  the  Eussians  better, 
we  discover  that  relations  of  sympathetic  amity  are  not  only 
possible,  but  desirable,  while  various  eloquent  pens  have  tried 
to  teach  us  in  recent  pamphlets — witness  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  in 
“Eussia’s  Gift  to  the  World” — how  large  a  debt  civilisation  owes 
to  the  Northern  Empire  both  in  art  and  science.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  France  to 
put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Eussian  ambition  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Constantinople. 

But  is  it  so  clear  that  Eussia  has  any  desires  of  the  kind? 
Constantinople  is  a  damnosa  hcereditas.  It  has  proved  fatal 
to  all  its  conquerors.  It  is  no  longer  true,  if  it  ever  w’as, 
that  the  power  which  holds  Constantinople  rules  the  w’orld. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  real  fundamental  interest  of  Eussia 
in  this  region  is  to  possess  complete  facility  in  sending  her 
merchant  vessels  and  her  ships  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  the  Eussian  fleet  is  at  this  moment  at  work  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Several  places  have  been  bom¬ 
barded  by  the  Black  Sea  fleet  not  far  from  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  four  or  five  battleships,  which  we  know  Eussia  to  possess. 
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carry  12-inch  guns  like  those  in  the  British  and  French  vessels. 
Now,  whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  forcing  the  Dardanelles  at  once 
grants  to  Eussia  all  the  facilities  she  requires.  She  may  be  her¬ 
self  the  first  to  propose  the  neutralisation  of  Constantinople.  All 
that  she  must  guard  against  is  the  existence  of  any  inimical 
forces  at  Constantinople  preventing  her  liberty  of  action  in  the 
Straits. 

What  good  would  Constantinople  be  to  the  Eussian  Empire? 
If  France  or  Great  Britain  were  her  enemies  instead  of  her 
friends,  then  the  Turkish  capital  w’ould  be  of  supreme  importance 
to  her.  Why  should  she  needlessly  ruffle  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Balkan  States  by  incorporating  Constantinople  in  the  Eussian 
Empire  and  raising  difficult  questions  with  Bulgaria  and  Eou- 
mania?  Certainly,  the  possession  of  the  city  is  not  necessary 
to  her  so  far  as  her  influence  in  Armenia  is  concerned.  Through 
the  Caucasus  she  can  control  whatever  is  of  importance  to  her 
in  Asia  Minor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  steadily  advancing 
at  the  present  moment  to  the  conquest  of  Trebizond  and  Erze- 
roum,  while  her  influence  over  Persia  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
decline.  Eussia  already  possesses  two  capitals — Moscow  and 
Petrograd.  Why  should  she  go  out  of  her  way  to  obtain  a  third 
in  Constantinople,  which,  because  of  its  position  and  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  is  likely  to  diminish  the  popularity  and 
prosperity  of  the  other  two? 

These  matters  are,  of  course,  very  uncertain,  and  the  present 
writer  is  quite  aware  that  very  different  views  are  entertained 
on  this  question  by  competent  critics.  The  main  point,  however, 
is  that  the  fall  of  Constantinople  does  not  necessarily  bring  in 
its  train  any  of  those  perilous  consequences  which  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  some  ardent  publicists  has  suggested.  So  long  as  the 
alliance  of  the  Triple  Entente  remains  as  cordially  active  as 
ever,  there  is  no  difficulty  that  cannot  be  solved  by  good  will  and 
international  sympathy.  The  fall  of  the  city  would  be  one  great 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  involving  one  of  the  most 
serious  blows  to  the  Germanic  Empires  which  they  have  yet  sus¬ 
tained.  As  to  the  future  of  the  city,  we  may  well  aw'ait  in  con¬ 
fidence  whatever  the  joint  wisdom  of  the  Allies  may  decide.  To 
anticipate  what  has  not  yet  taken  place  is  to  sell  the  bearskin 
before  killing  the  bear. 


OUTIS. 


THE  DEFENCES  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


As  various  journeys  in  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor 
have  led  me,  under  different  pretexts,  to  wander  over  most  of 
the  ground  which  is  described  below,  my  task  in  writing  such 
an  article  as  this  is  a  particularly  difficult  one.  Not  only  have 
I  been  obliged  to  consider  how  much  or  how  little  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  I  am  justified  in  imparting  to  the  public,  but  I  am  also 
compelled,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  withhold  the  dates  and  the 
methods  by  which  I  obtained  my  information.  To  do  otherwise 
might  be  not  only  to  endanger  the  property,  but,  perhaps,  even 
the  lives  of  some  of  those  who  may  still  be  in  Turkey. 

Picnics  and  shooting  expeditions  may  not  have  excited  the 
suspicion  of  certain  local  officials,  but  even  so,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  disclose  the  localities  in  which  these  pleasurable 
excursions  took  place,  or  to  reveal  the  identities  of  the  different 
kinds  of  people  by  and  with  whom  they  were  organised.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  any  of  my  descriptions  seem  somewhat  disjointed 
and  confused,  I  hope  that  my  readers  will  bear  with  me,  and 
believe  that  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
nature  of  the  defences  of  Constantinople,  and  to  discuss  merely 
some  of  the  possible  methods  by  which  these  defences  might 
conceivably  be,  or  have  been,  attacked. 

For  centuries,  Constantinople,  covering  as  it  does  the  great 
land  route  between  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the  water  high¬ 
way  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  has  been 
the  object  of  many  aspirations.  The  reigning  monarch  in  this 
wonderful  and  cosmopolitan  city  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
able  to  control  these  two  great  thoroughfares,  as  a  result  of  the 
fortifications  constructed  to  protect  his  capital  from  attack  by 
sea  and  land.  In  the  past,  too,  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Bosphorus  have  not  only  safeguarded  the  position  of 
the  capital,  but  they  have  also  protected  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Thus,  as  long  as  these  two  channels  remained  impregnable,  the 
Ottoman  Government  could  not  only  bring  troops  from  Asia  Minor 
and  land  them  at  Constantinople,  Rodosto,  or  other  places  in 
European  Turkey,  but  the  Sultan  could  pour  his  armies  into 
Asia  Minor,  thence  to  send  them  by  railway  to  an  area  from 
which  they  have  now'  endeavoured  to  make  raids  across  the 
Egyptian  frontier.  In  a  word,  for  the  last  few  decades  the 
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strength  of  the  defences  of  Constantinople  has  been  one  of  the 
most  material  factors  in  the  whole  Near  Eastern  question — a 
factor  which  may  well  have  been  considerably  modified,  if  not 
completely  obliterated  before  the  appearance  of  these  lines  in 
print. 

The  modern  defences  of  Constantinople  are  divided  into  three 
main  groups 

(1)  The  forts  on  the  Dardanelles. 

(•2)  The  Bosphorus  forts. 

(3)  The  Land  Defences,  including  the  Chatalja  Lines. 

I.  The  Dardanelles. 

The  north-eastern  end  of  the  Dardanelles  is  distant  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  130  miles.  The  length  of  the  Straits,  which 
are  winding  and  extremely  difficult  to  navigate,  is  some  thirty- 
three  miles.  The  breadth  varies  from  about  1,300  yards  (approxi¬ 
mately  the  distance  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  the  Law  Courts), 
measured  between  the  towns  of  Chanak,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  Kilid  Bahr,  on  the  European  shore,  to  four  miles  or  five 
miles  shortly  after  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  from  the  .®gean 
Sea.  A  strong  current  runs  from  the  Marmora  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  that 
is,  more  or  less  straight  down  the  Channel,  the  difficulties  of 
navigation  and  the  speed  of  the  current  are  considerably  increased. 

The  Dardanelles  are  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Gallipoli,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  is  a  long,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  some  thirty-five  miles  in  length.  Its  width  is  only  three 
miles,  when  measured  across  the  Isthmus  of  Bulair,  lying  as  it 
does  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Gallipoli.  More  to  the 
south-west  it  widens  out,  only  to  narrow  again  to  a  breadth  of 
about  four  miles  in  rear  of  the  town  of  Maidos.  The  north¬ 
western  and  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros  and  of  the  j®gean  Sea. 

The  coast  rises  in  many  places  precipitously  from  the  water’s 
edge.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  in  rear  of  Maidos  and  of 
Kilid  Bahr  consists  of  hills  which,  in  many  places,  attain  a  height 
of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  hills  are 
intersected  by  small,  rocky  valleys,  with  steep,  almost  precipitous, 
sides.  Much  of  this  country  is  covered  with  scrubby  bushes 
about  two  feet  high,  but  the  area  immediately  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Kilid  Bahr  is  prettily  wooded,  the  trees  extending 
almost  to  the  sea  shore.  Unless  the  Turks  and  the  Germans 
have  recently  improved  them,  the  roads  along  and  across  the 
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Peninsula  are  bad,  for  in  the  past  communication  has  usually  been 
maintained  by  sea. 

The  most  important  town  on  the  Peninsula  is  Gallipoli,  at 
the  north-eastern  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  town  is 
essentially  Turkish,  and  was  the  first  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Osmanlis,  soon  after  Sulieman  Pasha  crossed  the  Dardanelles 
and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Crescent  in  Europe  in  the  year 
1356.  The  only  other  places  of  any  importance  are  Maidos  and 
Ivilid  Bahr,  lying  much  lower  down  the  Peninsula,  the  latter- 
named  village  being  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Channel. 
Both  these  towns  would  be  practically  unknown  and  neglected 
were  it  not  for  the  strategic  value  of  the  country  which  surrounds 
them. 

The  modern  defences  of  the  Dardanelles,  situated  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  may  practically  be  divided  into  four 
groups  : — 

(1)  The  two  forts  built  to  protect  the  outer  entrance  to  the 
Channel,  and  lying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Helles  and  of  Seddul  Bahr..  Whilst  we  now  know  officially  that 
these  forts  (lettered  officially  A  and  B)  were  armed  with  fairly 
big  guns,  their  importance  and  power  of  resistance  have  always 
been  considered  as  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  con¬ 
structed  to  guard  the  Narrows.  In  this  first  group,  too,  I  would 
include,  also,  two  forts,  or  batteries  (lettered  F  and  I),  which  are 
situated  respectively  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  and  about  nine 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  They  are  both  placed  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 

(2)  The  forts  in  rear  of,  and  near,  Kilid  Bahr,  and  therefore  on, 
or  immediately  below  or  above,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits. 
These  forts  (lettered  from  J  to  T,  and  which  include  another 
designated  C  C)  constitute  by  far  the  strongest  portion  of  the 
defences  of  the  Straits.  Here  the  shore  literally  bristles  with 
redoubts — eleven  in  number — some  being  hidden  amongst  the 
trees  which  cover  the  hills,  whilst  others  are  dotted  about  right 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Yildiz,  or  Tekeh  Fort  (lettered  P), 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  forts,  lies  at  the  extreme  outer  end  of  the  group,  and  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  Kilid  Bahr.  It  owes  its  strength  to 
its  height  above  the  water,  to  its  field  of  fire,  and  to  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  damaging  it  from  the  sea. 

(3)  The  forts  built  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Maidos — forts 
which,  therefore,  lie  within  or  above  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Channel.  These  defences,  of  which  there  are  four  (lettered  DD, 
E  E ,  and  two  not  yet  designated) ,  are  built  upon  the  summits  of 
the  various  hills  which  border  this  part  of  the  Straits.  They 
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are  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  fire  across  the  Channel  towards 
Xagara  Point,  up  the  Dardanelles  in  the  direction  of  Gallipoli,  and 
down  the  Straits  tow^ards  Chanak. 

(4)  The  Bulair  Lines.  These  defences  run  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Bulair,  and  thus  defend  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli  from  an 
attack  by  a  force  advancing  from  the  land  side.  They  consist 
of  three  or  four  redoubts,  connected  by  trenches  constructed  to 
cover  the  only  road  running  into  the  Peninsula  from  the  remainder 
of  European  Turkey.  The  importance  of  these  lines  has  now 
been  considerably  diminished,  because,  as  we  now  know,  it  is 
possible,  by  means  of  the  fire  of  modern  ships,  to  threaten  and 
to  cut  off  all  means  of  communication  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Bulair.  Equally  well,  and  by  the  same  method,  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  render  ineffective  the  fire  of  these  forts, 
w'ere  it  necessary  to  give  assistance  and  to  support  an  attack 
delivered  against  the  Peninsula  from  the  mainland,  an  attack 
which  would  have  to  be  conducted  over  the  open,  rolling,  hilly 
ground  which  here  extends  from  sea  to  sea. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  two  shores  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  The  Asiatic  coast  is  for  the  most  part  lower,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  greener  and  more  fertile  than  that 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  Communication  by  land  is  also 
bad,  but  a  passable  road  connects  Lapsaki  (just  opposite  Gallipoli) 
with  Chanak,  and  thence  runs  on  down  the  coast  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits.  The  only  centre  of  any  importance  is 
Chanak  or  Dardanelles,  situated  opposite  Kilid  Bahr,  and  united 
with  that  place  by  a  submarine  cable.  The  town,  which  possesses 
a  population  of  some  10,000  people,  is  prettily  located  on  the 
water’s  edge.  There  is  an  anchorage  for  ships,  both  above  and 
below  it,  and  in  the  past  the  little  bay  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  village  has  usually  been  occupied  by  some  of  the  ships 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Turkish  Fleet.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  here  that  the  Messudiyeh  was  torpedoed  by  the  British 
submarine  B  11  on  December  14th  last. 

Partly  owing  to  their  positions,  situated  for  the  most  part 
more  or  less  upon  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  defences  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  are,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  decidedly  less  strong 
than  are  those  built  upon  the  European  side.  These  Asiatic  forts 
may  also  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  main  or  principal 
groups  : — 

(1)  The  two  forts  built  to  protect  the  outer  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  which  lie  in  the  more  or  less  immediate  vicinity  of 
Kum  Kale.  Whilst  we  now  know  that  these  forts  (lettered  C 
and  D)  were  armed  with  guns  of  a  considerable  size,  they  have 
always  been  considered,  like  those  upon  the  European  shore. 
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as  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  to  the  main  defences  of  the  Straits. 
In  this  outer  group,  too,  I  would  also  include  the  batteries  located 
near  White  Cliffs  (lettered  G),  Dardanus  Fort  (lettered  E),  and 
the  redoubt  situated  on  Kephez  Point  (lettered  H). 

(2)  The  forts  at  and  near  the  town  of  Chanak,  and  therefore 
on  or  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Channel.  One  of  these, 
Hamidieh  I.  Tabia  (lettered  U),  is  located  rather  under  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  the  town,  another,  Hamidieh  III.  Tabia  (lettered 
Y)  lies  at  Chanak,  and  two  more  (lettered  respectively  W  and 
X)  are  located  above  but  within  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  from 
the  Narrows  themselves. 

(3)  The  forts  built  on  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagara  Point, 
and  therefore  at  a  distance  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles  above 
the  Narrows.  These  forts  (lettered  respectively  Y,  Z,  and  A  A) 
occupy  a  very  strong  position,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  this 
Cape  and  also  Cape  Abydos  run  out  into  the  Channel,  thus  giving 
two  of  them  good  fields  of  fire  in  more  than  one  direction. 

The  official  news,  informing  us  that  ships,  provided  with  long- 
ranged  guns,  have  attacked  the  forts  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Narrows,  by  means  of  indirect  fire,  is  far  more  important 
than  it  seemed  to  appear  at  first  sight.  In  the  past  it  has  often 
been  said  that  to  shell  the  for^s  in  this  manner  would  probably 
only  be  a  waste  of  ammunition,  and  that  it  might  well  be  a  danger 
were  this  method  adopted  at  the  same  time  that  ships  were 
endeavouring  to  force  their  way  up  the  Channel.  The  success, 
now  achieved,  proves  the  first  of  these  contentions  to  have  been 
unjustified.  Again,  the  danger  to  ships  in  the  Channel,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  forts  to  be  shelled  on  the  Narrows  are 
situated  absolutely  on  or  just  above  the  water’s  edge,  has  so  far 
been  obviated  by  using  this  indirect  fire,  not  at  the  same  time 
that,  but  as  a  preparatory  measure  before,  the  Allied  Fleet 
endeavoured  to  steam  up  between  the  towns  of  Kilid  Bahr  and 
Chanak. 

The  task  of  a  fleet  attempting  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  might  also  be  greatly  furthered  were  a  force  landed 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  where 
in  places  the  shore  is  low  and  sandy.  Some  years  ago,  I  believe 
in  1905  or  1906,  the  Turks,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  guard  against 
a  surprise  of  this  nature,  built  a  small  look-out  station  on  Gaba 
Tepe — a  little  promontory  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  and  lying  at  a  distance  of  about  seven 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kilid  Bahr.  This  look-out  station, 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  an  Allied  cruiser  on  March  4th,  was 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  best  landing  places. 
Such  a  disembarkation  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  very  con- 
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siderable  difficulty,  for  it  would  probably  be  strongly  opposed  by 
a  force  located  in  the  hills,  a  force  which  would  be  in  an  extremely 
strong  position  unless  that  jxisition  could  be  rendered  untenable 
by  fire  directed  from  battleships  lying  in  the  iEgean. 

An  army  once  gaining  possession  of  the  hills  which  lie  in  rear 
of  Maidos  and  of  Kilid  Bahr  would  be  able  to  cut  off  the  water 
supply  of  many  of  the  European  forts — a  supply  obtained  through 
pipes  from  the  hills  in  rear.  Moreover,  as  most  of  the  forts  are 
open  at  the  back,  and  as  few,  if  any,  of  their  guns  can  be  fired 
otherwise  than  towards  the  Straits,  such  a  force  would,  too,  be 
able  greatly  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  aim,  if  not  actually 
to  silence  the  fire  of  the  great  Dardanelles  guns  which  defend 
the  all-imix)rtant  area  of  the  Channel  which  has  now  grown  to 
be  known  as  the  Narrows. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  an  army  once  occupying  the  hills 
in  rear  of  Kilid  Bahr  wmuld  be  able  to  threaten  not  only  the 
European  forts,  but  likewise  those  constructed  on  the  Asiatic 
shores,  it  wmuld  also  be  possible  for  a  force,  landed  on  the  .®gean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  advance  towards  the  Dardanelles.  But 
to  menace  the  Asiatic  forts,  situated  on  the  Narrows,  from  the 
rear,  would  be  a  far  more  difficult  undertaking  than  to  occupy 
the  hills  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  To  begin  with,  these 
Asiatic  forts  cannot  be  commanded  from  the  land  in  the  same  way 
as  can  the  European  defences.  Moreover,  a  force,  disembarked 
from  the  ^Egean,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  advance  only  a 
distance  of  about  five  miles,  wmuld  have  to  undertake  a  march 
of  at  least  twenty  miles  over  an  area  of  country  in  which  no 
proper  roads  exist. 

II. — The  Defences  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  length  of  the  Bosphorus  from  the  Seraglio  Point  at 
Constantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea  is  about  nineteen 
miles.  The  breadth  varies  from  750  yards  (about  half  the  width 
of  the  Solent  opposite  to  Hurst  Castle),  just  above  Rumeli  Hissar, 
to  a  little  over  two  miles  in  Buyukdere  Bay.  The  current  sets 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  an  average  speed 
of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  but  opposite  Eumeli  Hissar  a 
speed  of  five  miles  per  hour  is  occasionally  attained.  The  winds 
are  changeable,  at  times  blowing  from  one  direction  at  one  end  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  from  another  direction  at  the  opposite  end. 
Unlike  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus,  which  resembles  a 
winding  river,  is  bordered  by  picturesque  wooden  houses  and  by 
fine  and  stately  palaces.  Indeed,  both  sides  of  this  miraculous, 
wonderful  water  highway  are  so  thickly  populated  that  two  con- 
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tinuous  towns,  or  more  correctly  two  long  series  of  villages  run 
practically  all  the  way  from  Galata  to  Buyukdere  on  the  European 
side,  and  from  Scutari  to  Beikos  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 

Almost  throughout  the  length  of  the  Bosphorus  both  shores  rise 
immediately  from  the  water’s  edge.  In  some  places  the  coasts 
ascend  to  a  height  of  little  more  than  low  hills,  but  in  others  the 
elevation  reaches  that  of  hundreds  of  feet,  the  highest  levels  being 
attained  on  the  borders  of  the  northern  end.  Many  small  valleys 
intersect  these  hills,  and  countless  small  bays  add  picturesqueness 
to  the  scene. 

The  most  important  forts  which  defend  the  Bosphorus  nearly  all 
lie  between  Buyukdere  in  Europe  and  Beikos  in  Asia  and  the  Black 
Sea  entrance  to  the  Channel — thus  leaving  the  southern  and  thickly 
jx)pulated  parts  of  the  coast  almost  entirely  undefended.  The 
forts  are  extremely  well  hidden,  many  of  them  being  so  carefully 
placed  that  it  is  easy  to  pass  up  or  down  the  Channel  without 
becoming  aware  of  their  existence.  Some  are  placed  close  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  some  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  More¬ 
over,  the  defences  are  so  arranged  as  to  cover  the  various  more 
or  less  straight  lengths,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  fire  upon 
ships  alike  before  they  reach,  as  they  pass,  and  after  they  have 
passed  them.  But  although  during  recent  years  much  work  has 
been  done  on  the  Bosphorus,  there  is  no  doubt,  even  if  they  had 
to  be  attacked  only  from  the  north,  that  the  defences  of  this 
area  are  much  less  strong  and  far  less  numerous  than  are  those 
situated  on  the  Dardanelles. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Chatalja  lines,  described  in 
detail  below,  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  the  forts  on  the 
European  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  in  the  rear,  or,  more  correctly, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  a  landing  party  to  be  disembarked 
somewhere  within,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  these  lines. 

On  the  Asiatic  side,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  possible 
to  land  troops  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  march  those  troops  to 
the  high  ground  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Asiatic  forts  of  the 
Bosphorus,  forts  which  are  practically,  at  no  point,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  the  hills. 

Whilst  it  is  obvious  that  the  strength  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Bosphorus  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  laying 
of  mines,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  entirely  special 
conditions  prevailing  in  these  localities  react  in  part  in  favour, 
and  in  part  against,  the  usefulness  of  these  generally  invisible 
machines  of  war.  To  begin  with,  as  the  current  always  flows 
from  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  never  sets 
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in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  clear  that  floating  mines,  launched 
off  and  near  Constantinople  or  other  places  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
would  drift  towards  and  through  the  Dardanelles.  This  naturally 
means,  whilst  nothing  can  be  done  wuth  floating  mines  in  the 
Bosphorus,  that  their  arrival  may  be  an  ever-recurring  danger 
to  a  fleet  endeavouring  to  advance  up  the  Dardanelles. 

But  even  if  the  use  of  these  floating  mines,  which  are  usually 
visible,  and  against  which  precautions  can  therefore  easily  be 
taken,  is  favoured  by  the  currents,  these  currents,  flowing 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  have  other,  and  more 
than  counterbalancing,  disadvantages  for  the  defenders  of  the 
Straits.  In  a  word,  they  make  the  effective  use  of  “contact” 
mines  a  decidedly  complicated  matter.  The  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  overcome  to  prevent  these  “contact”  mines  from  being 
exploded  or  dragged  by  the  effect  of  the  current  are  increased  by 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  wind  and  to  other  climatic  conditions, 
the  rate  of  that  current  is  not  consistent.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  mines,  attached  for  one  current,  may  be  set  loose  alto¬ 
gether  or  dragged  down  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  be  useless  or 
even  actually  exploded  by  another.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
“observation”  mines,  too,  the  complicated  machinery  and  the 
amount  of  cable  necessary  for  this  system  of  defence  render  the 
success  of  its  employment  a  matter  of  considerable  speculation. 
Consequently,  whilst  the  material,  and  still  more,  the  moral  effect, 
of  the  danger  of  mines  must  naturally  greatly  influence  the  system 
by  which  any  attack  is  conducted  upon  the  forts  of  the  Straits, 
the  presence  of  these  infernal  machines  in  a  restricted  area  like 
the  Dardanelles,  which  can  be  completely  and  continuously  swept 
and  netted,  is  probably  less  disastrous  than  it  would  be  in  an  area 
the  size  of  which  prevented  the  taking  of  constant  and  adequate 
precautions. 

III.  The  Land  Defences. 

Turning  to  the  land  defences  of  the  Ottoman  capital,  the 
geographical  position  of  the  city  practically  renders  its  protection 
on  shore  necessary  from  only  one  side.  This  is  the  case  because 
Constantinople  is  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  which  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Black  Sea.  This  peninsula  extends  from  the  Bosphorus  for  about 
fifty  miles  in  an  almost  due  westerly  direction.  It  gradually 
widens  out  from  a  breadth  of  about  twenty-five  to  a  breadth  of 
about  forty-seven  miles,  measured  along  a  line  extending  approxi¬ 
mately  from  Eregli,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  Midia,  on  the 
Black  Sea. 
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The  defences  of  this  peninsula  which  protect  Constantinople 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections  : — 

(1)  The  Constantinople  Lines,  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer 
circle  of  earthen  forts,  which  extend  from  the  village  of  jSIakri 
Keui,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  the  ancient  city  walls,  to  Buyukdere,  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  Constantinoide. 
For  some  years  these  forts  have  been  said  to  be  out  of  repair  and 
unarmed,  and  their  power  of  resistance  is  but  very  small  w’hen 
compared  to  that  of  the  Chatalja  Lines. 

(2)  The  Chatalja  Lines,  situated  some  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  the  city,  extend  across  the  isthmus,  and  form  the  principal  land 
defences.  The  front  is  narrowed  on  the  south  by  Lake  Buyuk 
Chekmedche — an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora — and  on  the  north 
by  a  lake  called  Derkos  Gol,  thus  leaving  a  distance  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  wdiich  is  protected  by  forts.  Designed  by 
von  Bluhm  Pasha,  this  line  of  defence  was  begun  in  1877,  when 
the  Russian  army  was  advancing  on  Constantinople.  The  natural 
position  lends  itself  to  the  fortification  of  the  capital ;  for  as  its 
flanks  rest  on  the  sea  on  these  impassable  lakes,  they  cannot  be 
turned.  The  position,  too,  is  well  served  by  the  main  line  from 
Adrianople  to  Constantinople,  which  crosses  the  lines  of  Chatalja 
at  Bagcheh  Keui,  a  village  located  near  the  head  of  Lake  Buyuk 
Chekmedche.  The  forts,  which  number  about  thirty,  have  been 
constructed  on  a  ridge  of  hills  some  500  feet  above  the  sea ,  across 
almost  the  entire  front  of  which  there  runs  a  small  stream,  locally 
known  as  the  Kara  Su.  The  forts  are  built  in  two  and  sometimes 
three  lines,  and  are  so  planned  as  to  cover  all  the  ground  available 
for  the  advance  of  an  enemy  towards  the  capital. 

In  approaching  a  discussion  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the 
fortifications  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Chatalja 
Lines,  of  the  guns  which  they  contain  and  of  the  men  which  are 
available  to  garrison  them,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any 
trustworthy  details.  Whilst  for  many  years  it  has  been  practic¬ 
ally  impossible  for  any  outsider  to  visit  these  forts,  we  know  that 
in  recent  times  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned  to  prepare  them 
adequately  to  resist  an  attack.  Since  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  Turco-Italian  and  the  Balkan  cam¬ 
paigns — during  both  of  which  the  Ottoman  Government  feared 
that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  force  the  Straits — the  strength 
of  the  forts  upon  the  Dardanelles  was  no  doubt  greatly  increased. 
Again,  from  the  moment  when  the  Germans  decided  to  drag 
Turkey  into  the  w'ar,  it  is  certain  that  the  enemy  has  turned 
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his  undivided  attention  to  the  defence  of  areas,  the  successful 
attack  uix)n  which  is  obviously  destined  practically,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely,  to  end  the  resistance  of  Turkey. 

On  land,  too,  and  at  the  Chatalja  Lines,  one  of  the  results 
of  the  First  Balkan  War  must  have  been  to  impress  upon  tlio 
Turks  the  necessity  of  properly  maintaining  defences,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  which  is  only  second  to  those  which  protect  the  Capital 
from  an  attack  by  sea.  Consequently,  as  no  trustworthy  details 
concerning  the  armaments  of  the  three  principal  fortified  areas  of 
Turkey  have  ever  been  allowed  to  leak  out  to  the  public,  it  is 
only  possible  to  accept  the  information  already  published  by  the 
Admiralty,  concerning  the  guns  in  certain  of  the  Dardanelles’ 
defences,  as  a  proof  that  the  strength  of  all  these  series  of  forts 
is  probably  much  greater  than  has  been  anticipated  by  those  who 
have  grown  to  think  of  Turkey  simply  as  a  country  in  which 
corruption  has  prevailed,  even  from  end  to  end  of  military  affairs. 

In  regard  to  the  garrisons  located  in  or  available  for  the  defence 
of  the  Turkish  fortified  areas,  it  is,  too,  practically  impossible 
to  give  any  authentic  details.  Before  and  still  more  since  the 
entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war,  we  have  heard  but  little  of  the 
way  in  which  the  mobilisation  of  the  Ottoman  Army  was  effected, 
or  of  the  number  of  troops  actually  despatched  to  any  particular 
area.  Judging,  how'ever,  from  information  received  from  various 
private  and  reliable  sources,  I  think  that  about  800,000  men 
were  mobilised  before  or  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  Of  these  I  believe  that  about  310,000  men  were  retained 
for  service  in  Europe — an  area  now  so  small  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  convey  them  from  Adrianople  to  Constantinople  or 
vice  versa,  as  may  be  required.  In  addition,  if  no  reinforcements 
have  successfully  been  brought  back  from  the  Caucasus  or  from 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  there  are  probably  a  further  120,000  men 
on  the  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus — one 
half  of  these  being  quartered  in  each  area.  If  to  these  be  added 
some  12,000-15,000  armed  Germans,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  now  a  Turco-Germanic  force  of  about  440,000  men  available 
for  the  defence  of  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of 
]\Iarmora,  and  the  Bosphorus. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavoured,  not  to  discuss  the 
recent  or  ixjsitive  operations  at  the  Dardanelles,  but  simply  to 
provide  my  readers  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  nature  of  the  de¬ 
fences  of  Constantinople — an  outline  which,  I  hope,  will  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  the 
task  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Allied 
Fleets.  In  alluding  to  the  nature  of  certain  possible  military 
operations,  I  have  left  on  one  side  everything  which  does  not 
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concern  the  immediate  localities  in  which  these  various  defences 
are  absolutely  located. 

To-day,  more  than  ever,  Constantinople  is,  practically  speak¬ 
ing,  the  very  centre  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus,  once  the 
Capital  has  fallen,  and  its  fall  can  only  be  a  question  of  time,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  even  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  acting  in  the  name  of  Germany,  will  long  be  able  to 
carry  on,  and  to  direct  a  systematic  plan  of  campaign  from  Konia, 
from  Brousa,  or  from  any  other  city  to  which  it  may  move  its 
seat  of  government.  The  fall  of  Paris  would  have  meant  one 
thing  to  the  French,  but  the  loss  of  Constantinople  will  mean  quite 
another  to  the  Turks.  In  a  word,  the  Ottoman  Government  is 
now  not  only  beset  by  external,  but  also  by  internal  dangers — 
the  importance  and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  w^hich  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  exaggerate. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


March  IQth,  1915. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TURKEY. 


Those  who  in  the  past  have  opposed  Russia  acquiring  Constanti¬ 
nople  have  told  us  that  Russia  has  been  actuated  by  a  barbaric 
‘lust  of  conquest  and  by  boundless  ambition  in  striving,  during 
two  centuries,  to  conquer  the  wonderful  town  on  the  Golden  Horn. 
Ambition  and  lust  of  conquest  are  sentiments  which  are  found 
rather  in  individual  statesmen  and  rulers  than  in  nations.  The 
j>ermanent  policy  of  great  nations  is  directed  not  by  passing 
sentiments,  such  as  a  desire  for  greatness  and  glory,  but  by 
abiding  national  interests,  by  necessity.  The  mere  fact  that  all 
Russia  has,  during  two  centuries,  unceasingly  and  unswervingly 
striven  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  control,  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits,  suffices  to  show  that  that  policy  is  not  merely  a  senti¬ 
mental  one. 

Russia’s  policy  of  expansion  is  not  an  aimless  policy  of  ambition 
and  conquest  as  has  often  been  stated.  For  centuries  she  has 
persistently,  and  with  absolute  consistency,  striven  to  reach  ice- 
free  ports,  and  herein  lies  the  great  characteristic  of  Russia’s  policy 
of  expansion  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  permanent  policy  of 
nations  is  shaped  by  their  needs,  by  compelling  economic,  geo¬ 
graphic,  and  climatic  factors  which  drive  them  onward  as  with 
a  whip.  Russia’s  unique  need  of  expansion  springs  from  the 
unique  geographical  and  climatic  circumstances  of  the  country, 
circumstances  which  are  responsible  for  its  relative  backwardness 
and  )x>verty. 

Russia  is  by  far  the  largest  homogeneous  State  in  the  world. 
All  Russia  comprises  8,764,500  square  miles,  and  therefore  is 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe.  European  Russia  alone  extends  to  1,997,500  square 
miles.  The  area  of  Germany  is  208,780  square  miles,  and 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  121,630  square  miles.  All  Russia 
is  more  than  forty  times  as  large  as  Germany  and  more 
than  seventy  times  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
the  3,823,000  square  miles  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  1,997,000, 
or  considerably  more  than  one-half,  belongs  to  European  Russia. 

The  first  great  characteristic  of  Russia  is  its  enormous  size. 
The  second  and  equally  striking  feature  is  its  inaccessibility.  All 
Europe  has  a  coast-line  of  19,820  miles.  Although  Russia  pos¬ 
sesses  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  European  territory,  she  has  less 
than  one-sixth,  or  2,800  miles,  of  the  European  coast-line.  The 
largest  part  of  Russia’s  insufficient  coast-line  is  ice-blocked  during 
a  considerable  part,  if  not  during  the  larger  part,  of  the  year.  The 
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largest  country  in  the  world  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being 
almost  cut  off  from  the  sea.  That  is  a  very  great  disadvantage. 
Western  Europe,  wdth  its  countless  wonderful  bays,  peninsulas, 
and  inlets,  and  its  innumerable  excellent  harbours,  which  are 
open  all  the  year  round,  could  rapidly  develop  and  advance  in 
civilisation,  which,  after  all,  is  the  result  of  international  inter¬ 
course,  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  of  inventions  made  by 
the  different  peoples.  Not  chance,  but  geographical  advantage, 
led  to  the  highest  development  of  civilisation  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
two  countries  which,  owing  to  their  configuration,  are  most 
accessible  from  the  sea.  Their  easy  accessibility  by  sea  readily 
o|)ened  Italy  and  Greece  to  civilising  influences  from  every  quarter 
at  a  time  when  the  land-locked  Continent  was  steeped  in  its 
aboriginal  barbarism.  Culture  and  civilisation,  wealth  and  pro¬ 
gress,  have  ever  been  gifts  of  the  sea.  As  ships  can  go  wherever 
there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  progress  and  civilisation  have 
travelled  over  sea  and  penetrated  into  savage  countries  by  way 
of  their  friendly  harbours,  bays,  and  rivers.  Civilisation  and 
wealth  spread  up  the  Nile  into  Ethiopia,  up  the  Ehone,  Loire, 
Rhine,  Elbe,  Thames,  etc.,  into  the  interior,  and  on  the  rivers 
are  found  most  of  the  ancient  seats  of  wealth  and  civilisation. 

Russia  is  an  enormous  country,  the  progress  of  which  has  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  not  only  its  insufficient  coast-line,  but 
also  its  interior  is  ice-locked.  In  winter  Russia  is  one  of  the 
coldest  countries  in  the  w'orld.  Even  the  southern  rivers  freeze. 
During  about  six  months  of  the  year  navigation  on  the  River 
Don  and  on  the  Volga  below  the  Kama  is  impossible.  Petrograd 
is  the  most  northern  capital  in  the  world,  and  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  mid-winter  the  sun  rises 
at  Petrograd  at  9  o’clock  and  sets  less  than  six  hours  later  at 
a  quarter  to  three.  Russia’s  backw^ardness  and  poverty  are  due 
to  the  rigorous  climate,  the  absence  of  harbours  and  consequent 
inaccessibility,  and  the  enormous  distances  of  the  country.  Dis¬ 
tance  is  Russia’s  strongest  ally  in  w’ar,  but  is  also  her  worst 
enemy  in  peace.  Portunately,  Russia  possesses  some  mag¬ 
nificent  rivers.  But  for  her  rivers  the  interior  might  at  present 
be  still  as  backw’ard  as  it  was  2,000  years  ago. 

Russia’s  civilisation,  as  that  of  most  countries,  has  developed 
along  her  water-ways.  The  nucleus  of  Russia  lies  in  and  around 
Moscow’.  Here  her  greatest  rivers,  those  whicK  flow’  northw’ard 
into  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  and  those  which  stream  south¬ 
ward  into  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  have  their  source.  The 
centre  of  Russia’s  civilisation  lies  in  the  hydrographical  centre  of 
the  country.  In  and  around  the  ancient  grand  dukedom  of  Moscow’ 
are  to  be  found  the  sources  of  the  Diina  w’hich  reaches  the  Baltic 
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at  Eiga,  that  of  the  Dnieper,  which,  passing  by  ancient  Kieff, 
drains  into  the  Black  Sea  near  Odessa,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Oka  and  Volga,  which  join  at  the  celebrated  town  of  Nishni-Nov- 
gorod.  Passing  by  the  historic  towns  of  Kazan,  Samara,  and 
Saratoff,  the  Volga  pours  itself  into  the  Caspian  at  Astrakan. 
Greek-Christian  civilisation  from  ancient  Byzantium  ascended  the 
Dnieper  and  made  Kieff  and  Moscow’  centres  of  civilisation,  and 
Kussia’s  civilisation  and  power  follow’ed  the  waters  which 
beckoned  to  far-off  lands  and  descended  the  rivers  which  lead 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  ISIoscow  towards  the  Baltic,  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian. 

The  rigour  of  the  Eussian  climate  and  the  inaccessibility  and 
consequent  poverty  and  backwardness  of  the  country  compelled 
the  Eussian  people  with  elemental  force  to  expand  towards  the 
sea,  towards  open  harbours,  towards  a  gentler  zone.  The  re¬ 
proach  that  Eussia’s  expansion  has  been  due  to  boundless  ambition 
and  to  a  barbarian  lust  of  conquest  is  absolutely  untrue.  Neces¬ 
sity,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  w’ill  of  self-improvement  have  urged  her  on.  Hence, 
Eussia’s  most  enlightened  rulers  and  statesmen  w’ere  most  firmly 
convinced  of  Eussia’s  need  of  expansion.  Prevented  by  her 
enemies  from  reaching  the  sea  in  the  w’est,  Eussia  repeatedly, 
and  almost  desperately,  turned  to  the  east,  trying  to  obtain  ice- 
free  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  but  she  steadfastly  resumed 
her  inevitable  advance  towards  the  south  and  w’est  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  her  goal. 

To  Eussia  free  access  to  the  sea  in  the  south  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  free  access  to  the  frozen  waters  of  the  north. 
Eussia  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country,  and  its  northern 
districts  are  barren.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  her  staple 
crops,  grow  only  in  the  centre  and  the  south.  The  Eussian  grain 
belt  reaches  its  northern  limit  about  the  latitude  of  Petrograd. 
The  famous  black  and  brown  earth  districts  of  Eussia  lie  to  the 
south  of  ^Moscow’,  between  that  tow’n  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  They  are  the  vast  territories  drained  by  the  Dnieper, 
Don,  and  Volga,  and  they  consist  largely  of  the  alluvial  plains 
formed  by  these  mighty  rivers. 

The  advent  of  the  railways  has  but  little  diminished  the  im¬ 
portance  of  rivers.  Owing  to  her  poverty,  Eussia  has  only  a 
few  railways.  Eailways  require  good  roads  which  act  as  feeders. 
Eussia  is  a  land  of  earthy  plains.  She  lacks  mountains.  Hence, 
stone  is  extremely  scarce,  and  stone  is  indispensable  for  making 
good  roads.  Consequently,  most  of  Eussia’s  so-called  roads  are 
mere  tracks  w’hich  become  impassable  sw’amps  in  w’et  weather. 
Now,  as  in  former  ages,  w’ater  carriage  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
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imiwrtance  for  Eussia’s  inland  traffic.  Happily,  the  Eussian 
rivers  are  broad  and  deep  in  time  of  flood.  They  penetrate  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and  the  fact  that  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  flowing  north  and  south  lie  close  together  has  enabled 
Eussia  to  link  them  up  with  canals.  Hence,  the  northern  towns, 
even  Petrograd,  can  send  goods  down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian. 
Near  Tsaritzin,  the  Eiver  Volga  is  separated  from  the  Eiver  Don 
by  only  about  fifty  miles.  The  intervening  ground  offers  some 
engineering  difficulties.  Still,  a  connecting  canal  will  be  built 
according  to  programme,  and  when  it  is  finished,  the  Volga 
system  will  become  doubly  imix)rtant  to  Eussia  by  affording  an 
outlet,  not  merely  on  the  closed  Caspian  Lake,  but  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  as  well. 

Eussia’s  best  soil  and  Eussia’s  most  densely  populated  pro¬ 
vinces  are  to  be  found  along  the  mighty  rivers  in  the  south  and 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  significance  of  the  Eussian  rivers,  and 
especially  of  the  southern  ones,  is  unknown  to  most  English 
readers.  The  Eiver  Don  is  1,325  miles  long.  It  is  navigable 
for  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  drains,  with  its  tributaries,  a 
territory  of  170,000  square  miles.  The  Dnieper  is  1,100  miles 
long.  It  is  also  navigable  for  nearly  1,000  miles,  and  it  drains 
a  district  of  242,000  square  miles.  The  Volga,  the  largest  river 
in  Europe,  with  its  colossal  tributaries,  the  Kama,  1,300  miles 
long,  and  the  Oka,  900  miles  long,  and  countless  smaller  ones, 
has  a  length  of  2,400  miles.  With  its  tributaries  it  serves  a 
district  of  no  less  than  563,000  square  miles,  a  territory  nearly 
five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Volga 
territory  is  inhabited  by  70,000,000  people.  The  full  significance 
of  Eussia’s  southern  rivers  becomes  clearer  to  us  by  comparison. 
The  Ehine  is  760  miles  long,  and  drains  75,000  square  miles. 
The  Elbe  is  705  miles  long,  and  drains  55,000  square  miles,  and 
the  Thames  is  210  miles  long,  and  drains  6,100  square  miles.  In 
1901,  there  were  on  the  Volga  9,968  ships  and  boats  wuth  a  total 
carrying  capacity  of  no  less  than  7,400,000  tons.  Now’,  the  Volga 
fleet  should  amount  to  approximately  15,000  ships  and  barges 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  10,000,000  tons.  On  that 
mighty  river  barges  of  10,000  tons  may  be  seen.  Eivers  are 
most  suitable  for  carrying  heavy  and  comparatively  cheap  goods, 
such  as  raw  materials  of  every  kind,  timber,  grain,  etc.,  w’hile 
railways  are  more  suitable  for  valuable  and  easily  perishable 
wjires,  such  as  manufactured  goods.  Of  Eussia’s  exports,  95 
per  cent,  consist  of  food  and  raw  materials,  especially  grain, 
timber,  hides,  flax  and  hemp,  eggs,  poultry,  petroleum,  etc. 
We  can,  therefore,  not  wonder  that,  according  to  the  official 
statistics,  one-third  of  the  whole  Eussian  goods  traffic  is  carried 
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on  the  water-ways.  Through  the  occurrence  of  the  prolific  black 
earth  belt,  Russia’s  largest  crops  are  grown  in  the  gentler  climate 
of  the  south,  and  are  carried  southw’ard  by  the  mighty  rivers 
mentioned  and  their  innumerable  tributaries. 

So  far  the  Russian  peasants  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  their  light  wooden  ploughs.  By  replacing  them 
•with  steel  ploughs,  by  ploughing  more  deeply,  and  by  introducing 
more  intensive  and  more  scientific  cultivation,  Russia’s  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity  and  her  agricultural  exports  can  be  doubled 
and  trebled,  and  the  regulation  of  the  river  beds  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  Don  and  Volga  will  immeasur¬ 
ably  increase  the  economic  importance  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Russia. 
Year  by  year  the  Black  Sea  will  become  more  necessary  and  more 
precious  to  that  country.  That  sea  regulates  Russia’s  economic 
life. 

Russia,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania  border  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  but  Russia’s  economic  pre-eminence  on  that  sea  is 
so  great  that  it  may  for  practical  purposes  be  almost  called  a 
Russian  lake.  The  most  important  Black  Sea  trade  is  the  corn 
trade.  According  to  Broomhall’s  Year  Book,  32,741,000  quarters 
of  corn  were  exported  from  the  Black  Sea  in  1910-1911.  Of 
this  colossal  quantity,  no  less  than  27,978,000  quarters  were 
Russian,  while  the  remaining  4,891,000  quarters  were  non- 
Russian.  The  significance  of  Russia’s  grain  exports  may  be  seen 
by  comparison.  In  1910-11,  when  Russia  had  a  bumper  harvest, 
and  exported  27,978,000  quarters  of  wheat,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  combined  exported  only  16,976,000  quarters.  As  a 
rule,  the  wheat  exports  from  the  Black  Sea  are  as  large  as  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  combined.  The  interruption 
of  the  wheat  exports  has  severely  hurt  the  United  States,  an 
extremely  wealthy  and  principally  industrial  country.  How 
much  more  severely,  then,  will  the  interruption  of  the  wheat 
exports  affect  a  comparatively  poor  country  like  Russia,  which 
lives  almost  exclusively  by  agriculture?  Rightly  considered, 
Russia  pays  her  foreign  bills  and  the  interest  on  her  huge  foreign 
debt  in  wheat  and  other  food  exports. 

How’  enormous  an  interest  all  Russia  takes  in  the  w^heat  trade 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  wheat  is  Russia’s  principal 
export,  that  of  a  total  production  of  104,009,000  quarters  in  1910, 
she  exported  27,600,000,  or  more  than  one-quarter.  The  stop¬ 
page  of  Russia’s  exports  disorganises,  not  only  her  trade  and 
production,  but  her  banking  system  and  the  national  finances 
as  well.  The  present  stoppage  of  the  Black  Sea  trade  has  led 
to  untold  misery  throughout  the  country.  The  Russian  people 
pay  their  taxes  with  the  payment  received  for  their  w'heat  and 
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other  foodstuffs  which  are  sent  abroad.  While  huge  stocks  of 
food  are  deteriorating,  or  rotting,  or  are  being  eaten  up  by  rats 
and  mice,  the  Prussian  i>eople  are  in  want,  and  cannot  pay  their 
taxes,  and  Russia’s  financial  position  is  suffering.  That  may  be 
seen  by  the  Russian  exchange. 

Russia’s  import  trade,  like  her  export  trade,  is  very  largely 
water-borne.  It  is  carried  by  sea  to  the  great  Black  Sea  ports, 
Odessa,  Nikolaiev,  Kherson,  Mariupol,  Taganrog,  Rostoff,  Batum, 
etc.,  and  then  taken  inland  either  by  river  or  rail.  As  the  south 
is  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Russia,  the  interruption  of 
the  Black  Sea  traffic  is  most  damaging  to  the  country. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  latitude  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  under  an  ever-blue  sky,  and  in  a  climate  milder  than 
that  of  the  Italian  Riviera,  lie  many  of  Russia’s  fairest  and 
wealthiest  towns.  An  aggressor  who  would  hesitate  to  embark 
upon  a  campaign  in  the  forbidding  north  and  west  of  Russia 
would  find  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  a  gentler  climate,  and 
ample  provision  for  man  and  horse.  The  very  distances  which 
protect  Russia  against  an  invasion  in  force,  and  against  the 
capture  of  the  great  centres  which  lie  far  inland,  make  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  her  to  concentrate  rapidly  large  armies  on 
some  valuable  outlying  spot  of  her  vast  empire.  That  has  been 
seen  in  the  Crimean  and  the  Russo-Japanese  Wars.  The  Crimean 
War  has  shown  that  Russia  is  extremely  vulnerable  in  the  Black 
Sea.  In  the  Black  Sea,  Russia  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  economic 
and  military  dangers.  The  facts  and  figures  given  in  these  pages 
prove  conclusively  that  that  country  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  which  separate  the  Black  Sea  from  the 
^fediterranean,  and  that  she  is  equally  strongly  interested  in 
protecting  herself  against  an  attack  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  hostile 
Power  which  controls  Constantinople  and  the  Narrows.  These 
two  considerations  must  prove  decisive  in  shaping  Russia’s  policy 
in  the  question  of  Constantinople. 

The  ]')ardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  are  practically  the  only 
door  to  Russia’s  granary  and  Russia’s  garden.  Hence  Russia 
naturally  desires  that  that  most  important  door  should  alw'ays 
be  widely  open  to  her  trade,  and  should  always  be  tightly  closed 
against  the  warships  of  her  ix>ssible  enemies.  That  two-fold 
aim  must  direct  Russian  statesmanship.  The  object  of  keeping 
the  Dardanelles  open  to  Russia’s  trade  and  closed  against  Russia’s 
enemies  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  Narrows  are  guarded  by  a 
powerful  and  reliable  keeper.  They  may  be  guarded  either  by 
the  Russians  themselves  or  by  another  Power.  Constantinople, 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Bosphorus  form  together  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  position,  and  the  three  points  are  practically  inseparable. 
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The  control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  would  be  value¬ 
less  to  Eussiaif  a  hostile  Power,  occupying  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
should  be  able  to  block  Russia’s  trade  or  to  admit  hostile  ships 
to  Constantinople.  For  an  adequate  defence  of  the  Bosphorus, 
Constantinople,  and  the  Dardanelles,  a  very  large  army,  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  most  modern  guns  and  appliances,  and  with  vast 
stores  of  ammunition  and  food,  is  required,  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  enormous  garrison  would  be  both  difficult  and  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  to  Russia'.  It  would  be  difficult,  because  a  Rus¬ 
sian  army  in  Constantinople  would  stand  in  the  air,  would  be 
isolated.  It  would  be  separated  from  Russia  proper  by  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania  on  the  European  side,  and  by  Turkey  on  the 
Asiatic  side.  The  sending  of  large  reinforcements  and  of  bulky 
supplies  could  therefore  be  effected  only  by  sea,  while  in  case  of 
a  disastrous  war  the  whole  Russian  army  holding  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  position  might  be  captured.  The  possession  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  Narrows  would  obviously  compel  Russia  to  detach 
a  very  large  part  of  her  army  permanently,  and  would  corre¬ 
spondingly  weaken  her  forces  on  her  w'estern  and  on  her  Asiatic 
frontiers. 

Russia  has  the  choice  of  two  evils.  She  must  either  allow 
Constantinople  and  the  Narrows  to  remain  in  non-Russian  hands 
and  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  almost  total  interruption  of 
her  economic  life  and  of  an  attack  upon  her  vulnerable  Black 
Sea  shores,  or  she  must  occupy  the  position  of  Constantinople 
herself,  and  thereby  take  a  step  which  wdll  prove  enormously 
costly  to  her,  and  which  will  very  greatly  weaken  Russia’s 
military  power.  Perhaps  the  latter  evil  is  the  smaller  of  the 
two.  If  Russia  occupies  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  she  does 
so  reluctantly  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  grave  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  that  step  entails. 

Formerly,  only  the  far-sighted  Russians  urged  that  Russia 
should,  for  military  and  economic  reasons,  control  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  Many  politicians,  who  foresaw  the  costliness 
of  such  an  occupation  and  its  weakening  effect  upon  the  army, 
were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The  present  w'ar  has.  brought  about 
the  consequences  which  Russia’s  statesmen  have  dreaded.  Rus¬ 
sian  business  has  come  almost  to  a  standstill.  The  suffering 
people  clamour  for  the  reopening  of  the  Dardanelles.  They 
demand  that  never  again  should  Russia’s  entire  foreign  trade 
be  at  the  mercy  of  another  Pow  er.  Hence,  the  Russian  politicians 
are  unanimous  in  their  demand  that  Russia  must  absolutely 
control  the  Constantinople  position.  At  a  recent  Duma  sitting, 
the  leaders  of  all  parties  expressed  that  determination.  As  the 
remarkable  speeches  made  have  not  been  reported  in  this  country, 
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it  is  worth  while  giving  some  extracts  from  them.  At  the  Duma 
sitting  on  January  27th— February  9th,  M.  Kovalevsky  stated  ;  — 

“The  experieuce  of  the  past  has  shown  that  disinterestedness  is  a  virtue 
which  possesses  little  political  value.  The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking. 
It  seems  best  to  declare  at  once  the  aims  and  objects  for  which  Russia  is 
waging  this  war.  Our  first  aim  must  be  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  century- 
old  quarrel  with  Turkey  regarding  the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  the  most  densely 
populated,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  country,  cannot 
exist  unless  we  control  the  Black  Sea  and  can  pass  freely  to  and  fro  by  way 
of  the  Narrows.  The  Straits  of  Ckmstantinople  are  at  the  same  time  the 
padlock  and  the  key  of  our  house.  They  must  be  in  Russian  hands,  together 
with  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  which  controls  and  commands 
the  water-way.  All  Russia’s  former  quarrels  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  have 
arisen  about  our  access  to  the  sea.  ^Much  blood  has  been  shed  for  it,  and 
much  strength  has  been  wasted.  The  time  has  come  to  bring  the  century- 
old  struggle  to  an  end,  and  to  declare  that  any  attempts  made  by  others, 
whoever  they  may  be,  to  prevent  us  solving  this  historical  problem  in  our 
favour,  must  be  regarded  by  Russia  as  attempts  upon  her  interests  and  upon 
her  national  honour.  The  Russian  nation  must  not  be  a  loser  in  this  war. 
The  vast  sacrifices  which  it  has  made  must  be  rewarded.  The  Russian 
nation  must  receive  for  her  sacrifices  conditions  which  will  enable  it  to 
develop  and  to  strengthen  its  trade  and  its  industries.” 

^I.  ]\Iilioukoff  stated  at  the  same  sitting  : — 

“It  is  satisfactory  to  know  by  the  announcements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Russian  politicians  that  the  great  national  problem  of  Russia  is  about 
to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  We  are  sure  that  the  chief  problem,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Straits  and  of  Constantinople,  will  be  satisfactorily  settled 
in  due  time  by  a  combination  of  diplomatic  and  military  measures.” 

M.  Shillovsky  said  : — 

“Turkey  is  not  a  State,  but  merely  a  geographical  expression.  By  attacking 
Russia,  Turkey  has  acted  as  Germany’s  agent.  As  Turkey  has  entered  into 
the  war  w'e  must  solve  the  century-old  historical  problem  regarding  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  control  of  the  Narrows.  In  my  opinion 
no  victory  over  Germany  can  be  complete  unless  it  achieves  at  the  same  time 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Constantinople  in  a  way  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  Russia,  and  with  the  desires  and  demands  of  the  Russian 
citizens.” 

]M.  Savenko  stated  : — 

“  The  nation  has  made  its  will  perfectly  clear.  It  is  determined  that  we 
shall  fight  this  w^ar  to  a  finish.  It  is  not  true  that  there  exists  in  Russia 
a  strong  desire  for  a  premature  peace.  There  is  no  such  wish  and  there 
cannot  be.  I  am  empow’ered  by  the  Russian  Nationalist  Party  to  say  that 
our  whole  party  insists  that  this  war  shall  be  fought  to  a  finish,  to  a 
victorious  and  decisive  end.  It  must  be  fought  until  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  German  danger  has  been  brought  about.  The  Straits  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  must  be  ours,  and  ours  only.  Let  us  live  for  Russia,  but  let  us  also 
die  for  Russia  and  for  its  great  and  radiant  future.” 

The  President  of  the  Counsel  of  Ministers  said  : — 


“Turkey  has  joined  our  enemies,  and  now  we  see  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  brilliant  future  which  awaits  Russia  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
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Sea,  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  A  great  time  calls  for  great  deeds. 
We  must  solve  the  problem  which  hitherto  seemed  insoluble,  trusting  in 
Russia’s  strength  and  her  unlimited  possibilities.” 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  significantly  stated  : — 

“  The  events  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Russo-Turkish  border  will,  I 
hope,  open  Turkey’s  eyes  and  make  her  understand  that  Germany’s  tutelage 
will  lead  her  to  ruiu.  Now  honours  will  accrue  to  Russia’s  army,  and  every 
moment  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the  solution  of  those  economic  and  political 
problems  which  are  bound  up  in  Russia’s  free  access  to  the  sea.” 

The  statesmen  and  politicians  whose  views  have  been  given 
unanimously  voiced  Russia’s  need  of  controlling  Constantinople 
and  the  Narrows,  because  that  country  requires  free  access  to 
the  sea.  Russia  demands  the  control  of  the  Straits  rather  for 
economic  reasons,  for  reasons  of  self-preservation,  than  for 
military-political  reasons.  Commenting  on  the  statements  made 
in  the  Duma,  the  Novoe  Vremya  wrote  in  its  leading  article  of 
January  28th — February  10th  :  — 

“In  to-day’s  meeting  of  the  Duma  the  world  listened  to  the  mighty  voice 
of  Russia.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  forgot  their  party  differences, 
and  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  united  Russian  nation. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  all  the  speeches  in  the  Duma.  The  official  declara¬ 
tions  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Government  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  various  parties  were  practically  unanimous.  Where  differences  were,  they 
were  only  differences  of  form  and  tone.  The  meaning  of  the  spirit  was  the 
same.  Everywhere  could  be  noticed  unshakable  resolution  to  fight  the  war 
to  a  finish.  It  was  noticed  that  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  left,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  most  determined  champion  of  the  pacifist  movement,  said  : 

‘  Any  premature  peace  would  be  a  crime,  a  crime  against  Russia  and  a 
crime  against  humanity  itself,  which  is  waiting  to  be  freed  from  the  tyranny 
of  German  militarism.’  In  the  words  of  their  leaders,  all  the  parties  demanded 
the  control  of  the  Straits  and  of  Constantinople  by  Russia.” 

Lately  the  whole  Russian  Press  has  been  demanding  the 
possession  of  Constantinople.  For  instance,  in  the  Nocoe 
Vremya  of  February  19th — March  4th,  we  read  :  — 

“  In  the  special  circumstances  of  this  universal  war,  mercy  can  be  shown  to 
Turkey  this  time  only  on  terms  which  will  be  very  difficult  for  her.  She  may 
retain  her  autonomy,  but  only  in  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  the  Turkish 
race  is  in  an  undoubted  ethnographical  majority.  All  conquered  territories  of 
the  Turks  must  be  taken  from  them,  beginning  with  their  European  posses¬ 
sions  and  Constantinople.  All  the  Christians,  beginning  with  the  Armenians 
in  the  East,  the  Orthodox  Arabs  in  the  South,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  East, 
must  be  definitely  freed,  and  so  must  be  Palestine,  with  its  great  sacred  asso¬ 
ciations.  Russia  cannot  give  up  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  which 
are  for  her  a  natural  outlet  of  trade  with  the  whole  world.  This  is  not  a 
romantic  dream  of  poets  or  of  political  enthusiasts.  Its  possession  is  for  us  an 
economic  necessity,  just  as  is  the  Nicolaievsky  Railway.  The  Dardanelles  are 
a  canal  communicating  not  only  with  the  Black  Sea,  but  with  all  the  great 
Russian  rivers  and  railways  approaching  it.  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  will  open  the  way  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Kama,  and 
from  them  to  the  enormous  agricultural  districts  in  the  black-carth  regions-  . . 

“At  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  carry  goods  from  Tashkent  or 
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Semipalatinsk  to  Libau  or  Archangel.  England  and  France,  who  are  with  us 
in  defending  the  rights  of  the  smaller  nations,  cannot  fail  to  respect  the 
natural  right  of  the  mighty  Russian  Empire  to  an  outlet  on  the  Southern  Sea. 
The  population  of  all  Russia  nearly  approaches  200,000,000,  and  it  cannot  be 
cramped  in  its  economic  life  without  causing  a  cataclysmal  and  universal 
catastrophe.  All  our  Allies,  Serbia  alone  excepted,  possess  that  greatest  bless¬ 
ing,  an  open  sea-coast.  Therefore  they  will  understand  the  tragedy  of  our 
history  and  the  effort  of  the  Empire  to  make  good  what  it  lacks.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  all  Russia  was  stirred  to  its  depths, 
convinced  that  this  time  Constantinople  would  be  won.” 

We  have  seen  in  these  pages  that  Kussia  desires  and  requires 
the  control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Narrows,  not  for  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  for  defensive  reasons,  for  self-protection.  It  has, 
perhaps,  not  been  sufficiently  realised  outside  Russia  that  for 
two  centuries  that  country  has  striven  to  control  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits,  not  in  order  to  conquer  the  world,  but  in  order 
to  have  a  free  and  unrestricted  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  the  lands  beyond. 

Constantinople  does  not  dominate  the  world.  It  does  not 
even  dominate  the  Mediterranean.  It  merely  dominates  the 
Black  Sea,  where,  as  has  been  shown,  Russia  possesses  by  far 
the  greatest  interests.  However,  Constantinople’s  domination 
of  the  Black  Sea  is  not  absolute.  Constantinople,  together  with 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  form  a  long  and  straggling 
position,  a  gigantic  natural  fortress  which,  like  every  fortress, 
can  be  attacked  and  taken.  The  line  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  exit  of  the  Bosphorus  is  nearly  200  miles  long. 
That  gigantic  position  can  be  attacked  in  the  south  across  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  the 
west  from  the  .^gean  and  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  in  the  north 
from  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  and 
the  ])ardanelles  form  strategically  a  single  position,  and  the 
defending  Power  must  be  able  to  reinforce  any  point  that  is 
attacked.  Consequently,  the  occupying  Pow’er  must  ix)ssess  a 
considerable  portion  of  Balkan  territory.  The  smallest  area 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Constantinople  site  would  be  an 
area  up  to  the  Enos-Midia  line.  The  Enos-Midia  line  is  more 
than  120  miles  long  as  the  crow  flies.  If  the  Powder  ruling  Con¬ 
stantinople  should  occupy  a  larger  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
than  the  irreducible  minimum  up  to  the  Enos-Midia  line,  the 
front  facing  the  Balkan  States  w’ould  be  considerably  lengthened. 

Constantinople  dominates  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  position  itself  is  dominated  by  the  Balkan  States.  Russia 
holding  the  Constantinople  i)osition  must  be  ready  to  meet  a 
simultaneous  attack  ujwn  it  by  land  and  sea,  and  conceivably 
the  Balkan  States,  reinforced  by  some  of  the  Great  Powers, 
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might  endeavour  to  seize  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  position,  by  an  attack  on  land  in  the  north,  supported 
by  a  simultaneous  attack  in  the  west  from  the  iEgean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Saros,  and  in  the  south  across  the  Straits  and  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  If  we  remember  the  extensiveness  of  the  position 
and  its  isolation  from  Eussia,  it  is  obvious  that  the  possession 
of  Constantinople  will  be  to  Eussia  rather  a  source  of  weakness 
than  of  strength,  and  that  it  will  inspire  that  country  rather 
with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  than  of  overweening  confidence. 

Those  who  see  in  Eussia  a  semi-barbarous  Power,  animated 
by  the  lust  of  conquest,  are  not  acquainted  with  Eussia’s  history, 
Eussia’s  geographical  and  climatic  difficulties  described  in  these 
pages,  and  Eussia’s  real  needs.  Eussia  is  no  longer  ruled  by 
absolute  monarchs.  Even  in  Eussia  the  Government  must  be 
guided  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  Eussian  people  are  poor 
and  peaceful  and  extremely  backward.  Eussia’s  greatest  need 
consists  not  in  further  expansion,  but  in  the  modernisation  of 
the  country.  Eussia  does  not  require  glory,  but  education  and 
prosperity.  How  terribly  education  has  been  neglected  in  Eussia 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  people 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  the  Baltic  provinces,  from  20 
per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  illiterate.  In  the 
Government  of  Petrograd,  only  one-half  of  the  people  can  read 
and  write.  In  Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  Kovno  about  60  per  cent, 
are  illiterate.  In  Poland  the  percentage  of  illiterates  rises  to 
70  per  cent.  For  the  whole  of  European  Eussia  it  amounts  to 
77  per  cent.  In  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia,  88  out  of  every  100 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  Central  Asia,  95  per  cent,  of 
the  people  are  illiterate.  If  Eussia  wishes  to  become  a  modern 
State,  she  must  spend  hundreds  of  millions  on  schools  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  she  must  spend  thousands  of  millions  on  building  roads 
and  railways,  on  regulating  her  rivers,  constructing  canals,  and 
modernising  her  agriculture.  How  backward  Eussia’s  chief 


industry. 

agriculture. 

is,  may 

be  seen 

from  the 

following 

figures  : — 

Yield 

Wheat. 

PER  Hectare 
Rye. 

OF  Land  in 
Barley. 

1910. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

tons 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Belgium 

...  2.52 

..  2.28  . 

..  2.81 

...  2.51 

...  17.55 

Great  Britain  2.04 

...  — 

..  1.83 

...  1.76 

...  16.17 

Germany 

...  1.99 

...  1.70  . 

..  1.85 

...  1.84 

...  13.19 

Sweden 

...  2.12 

...  1.47  . 

..  1.68 

...  1.54 

...  10.20 

Norway 

...  1.59 

...  1.51 

..  1.85 

...  1.62 

...  13.81 

Russia 

...  0.73 

...  0.77 

..  0.86 

...  0.80 

8.05 

In  1910,  Eussia  had  a  i:»articularly  bountiful  harvest.  She 
possesses,  perhaps,  the  most  fruitful  land  in  Europe  in  her  black- 
soil  provinces.  Yet  we  find  that  per  acre  she  produced,  in  1910, 
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only  about  one-third  as  much  wheat  as  Germany  and  Sweden, 
and  one-half  as  much  rye,  one-half  as  much  barley,  one-half 
as  much  oats,  etc.,  as  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The 
figures  given  suffice  to  show  that  by  applying  capital  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  and  by  providing  the  necessary  transport 
facilities,  in  the  form  of  roads  and  railroads,  Eussia  should  be 
able  at  least  to  double  her  agricultural  production  per  acre.  How 
little  Kussia’s  railways  have  been  developed  may  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  European  Eussia,  which  is  exactly  ten  times  as  large 
as  Germany,  has  a  smaller  mileage  of  railroads  than  that  country, 
Germany  having  37,584  miles  and  European  Eussia  34,990  miles. 
Gigantic  Eussia  is  still  almost  roadless.  France  is  supposed  to 
have  ten  times  the  mileage  of  roads  possessed  by  Eussia.  The 
lack  of  roads  and  railroads  is,  of  course,  extremely  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  Eussia’ s  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

Industrially,  Eussia  compares  very  unfavourably  with  the 
western  countries.  In  the  age  of  steam  and  steel,  industrial 
production  can  be  measured  by  the  production  of  coal  and  of 
iron.  In  1912,  the  United  States  produced  484,997,000  tons  of 
coal,  the  United  Kingdom  264,670,000  tons  of  coal,  Germany 
255,810,000  tons,  and  Eussia  only  26,423,000  tons.  Little 
Belgium  produced  in  that  year  22,972,000  tons,  or  almost  as  much 
as  gigantic  Eussia.  In  1912,  the  United  States  produced 
31,251,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  Germany  17,617,000  tons,  the  United 
Kingdom  8,751,000  tons,  and  Eussia  only  4,186,000  tons. 
Russia  has  only  begun  creating  manufacturing  industries. 

Many  people,  who  are  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  Eussia  desires  to  dominate  Constantinople  and  the  Narrow's, 
partly  because  she  requires  free  access  to  the  sea,  partly  because 
she  wishes  to  protect  herself  against  an  attack  in  her  most 
vulnerable  quarter,  have  brought  forth  various  proposals  designed 
to  prevent  Eussia  from  occupying  Constantinople  and  the  Straits. 
Not  unnaturally,  the  different  recommendations  which  have  been 
made  have  created  an  unfavourable  impression  in  Eussia.  The 
Narrows  are  the.  key  to  Eussia’ s  house.  Hence  those  who  do 
not  desire  that  Eussia  should  control  them,  naturally  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  wish  to  enter  Eussia’ s 
house  by  force.  The  plea  that  the  Dardanelles  are  like  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  should  be  internationalised,  is  not  tenable.  The  Suez 
Canal  is  part  of  a  world-route.  It  connects  all  Asia  with  Europe 
and  America.  The  Dardanelles  merely  connect  a  practically 
Russian  inland  lake  with  the  Mediterranean. 

A  weak  Power,  such  as  Greece  or  Bulgaria,  could  not  possibly 
successfully  defend  the  extensive  Constantinople  site  against  an 
aggressor.  A  secondary  Powder  installed  in  Constantinople  would, 
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therefore,  necessarily  fall  under  the  influence  of  Eussia  or  of 
her  opponents.  The  struggle  for  Constantinople,  which  has 
caused  so  much  bloodshed  hitherto,  would  continue,  and  Eussia 
would  naturally  be  embittered  against  those  who  had  brought 
it  about.  If  the  Straits  should  be  neutralised,  they  would,  of 
course,  not  lose  their  strategical  importance.  Eussia  and  her 
opponents  would  eagerly  strive  to  control  them.  A  condominium 
of  various  Powders,  or  of  all  the  European  Great  Powders,  would 
scarcely  lead  to  the  establishment  of  harmony  and  peace,  but 
would  give  rise  to  endless  intrigues  and  disorders.  That  has 
been  the  universal  experience  of  joint  rule  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  Eussian  and  anti-Eussian  influences  would  unceasingly 
strive  for  supremacy. 

Constantinople  and  the  Narrows  control  the  Black  Sea,  which 
is  principally  Eussian.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  Eussia 
should  desire  to  possess  them.  Many  of  those  who  admit  that 
Eussia  is,  in  fairness,  entitled  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits,  demand  that  she  should  not  be  allow- ed  to  fortify 
them.  Either  Eussia  is  given  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
and  the  sea-ways,  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is  given  possession  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  no  Power  and  no  combination  of 
Powers  can  forbid  her  dealing  with  the  site  in  any  way  she 
may  choose.  “My  house  is  my  castle”  is  a  principle  which 
applies  with  particular  force  to  nations.  No  nation  and  no  com¬ 
bination  of  nations  can  prescribe  to  a  Great  Power  whether  it 
may,  or  may  not,  fortify  a  point  which  it  considers  to  be  of 
vital  importance  for  its  defence.  If  Eussia  possessed  the  Narrows 
and  was  not  allowed  to  fortify  them,  her  object  of  protecting 
herself  against  a  surprise  attack  upon  Constantinople  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  w^ould  be  foiled.  One  might  just  as  well 
give  a  man  a  horse  as  a  present  and  forbid  him  to  use  it. 

If  we  wdsh  to  deal  fairly  with  Eussia  in  settling  the  problem 
of  Constantinople,  we  must  endeavour  to  put  ourselves  in  Eussia’s 
place,  and  to  regard  the  problem  from  the  Eussian  point  of  view. 
If  w^e  do  so,  it  appears  that  Eussia  is,  by  her  dependence  on  the 
Black  Sea,  most  strongly  entitled  to  the  control  of  its  outlet, 
and  that  that  control  can  be  efficiently  exercised  only  if  Eussia  is 
allow^ed  to  fortify  it.  As  Eussia’s  occupation  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  will  rather  w^eaken  than  strengthen  her,  and  as  it 
will  make  her  far  more  vulnerable  than  she  has  been  hitherto, 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  possession  of  that  coveted 
town  will  induce  her  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  aggression.  If 
she  did  so,  her  policy  might  lead  to  her  losing  Constantinople 
and  the  Narrows  to  a  first-rate  Pow'er,  which,  in  the  possession 
of  that  site,  could  dominate  Eussia.  Politicus. 
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“In  the  mixed  dispensation  of  human  affairs  physical  incidents  often 
carry  or  determine  profound  moral  results.  Shakespeare  said  three  centuries 
ago  that  a  peculiar  strength  of  England  lay  in  her  insular  and  maritime 
position.  ...  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  when  our  countrymen  will  be 
fully  alive  to  the  vast  advantages  they  derive  from  consummate  means  of 
naval  defence,  combined  with  our  position  as  islands.  Our  lot  would  be 
perhaps  too  much  favoured  if  we  possessed,  together  with  such  advantages, 
a  full  sense  of  what  they  are.  When  the  Almighty  grants  exceptional  and 
peculiar  bounties  He  sometimes  permits,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  an  insen¬ 
sibility  to  their  value.  Were  there  but  a  slight  upward  heaving  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  were  dry  land  to  be 
substituted  for  a  few  leagues  of  sea,  then,  indeed,  we  should  begin  to  know 
what  we  had  lost.  .  .  .  We  are  an  essentially,  incurably  maritime  Power.” — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Edinburgh  Review,  1870. 

“We  do  not  command  the  sea.  We  cannot  command  the  sea  so  long  as 
we  are  neglecting  the  air  and  discussing  every  other  month  as  to  whether  we 
have  one  ship  or  two  ships  over  the  next  strongest  Power.  ...  I  again 
repeat  that  the  danger  period  is  three  years,  and  you  cannot  make  up  either  in 
ships  or  in  men  during  that  time.” — Lord  Charles  Beresford,  House  of 
Conimons,  March  27th,  1913. 

“  We  have  placed  the  Empire  in  a  position  of  danger  by  that  Dreadnought 
policy.”— Lord  Charles  Beresford,  House  of  Commons,  July  17th,  1913. 

In  the  course  of  a  period  of  nearly  eight  months,  during  which 
the  greatest  war  in  history  has  been  in  progress,  evidence  has 
been  supplied  to  the  British  peoples  throughout  the  w'orld  of  the 
economic  value  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  ten  years  ago,  and 
down  to  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  hostilities,  w'as  the  subject 
of  condemnation  by  “economists”  on  a  thousand  platforms  up 
and  down  the  country.  It  w'as  declared  that  “the  charges  for 
the  British  Navy  (in  1905)  are  an  oppression  to  the  w'orld.  They 
spring  from  false  statements,  false,  material  views  of  life  ;  they  sin 
against  the  light,  now  growing  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men.”^ 

Where  now  are  those  persons  w'ho  consider  the  charges  for  the 
British  Navy  “an  oppression  to  the  world,”  though  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  ten  years  naval  expenditure  further  increased  by  a  sum 
equivalent  to  about  tw'enty-five  per  cent.?  Who  sinned  against 
the  light?  Ten  years  ago  the  seed  which  has  contributed  to 
produce  the  present  struggle,  in  which  nine  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  the  world  are  engaged,  had  already  been  sown  in  Germany. 
In  1900  the  Reichstag  had  adopted  the  great  Navy  Bill  of  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  which  made  “fixed  and  immutable”  pro¬ 
vision  by  law  for  an  establishment  of  ships  and  men  greater  than 

(1)  H.  W.  M.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham),  Daily  News,  January  16th,  1905. 
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the  greatest  of  all  sea  Powers  had  supported  in  the  past.  That 
measure  was  accompanied  by  a  Memorandum  which  made  no 
secret  of  the  deliberate  intention  to  fight  the  greatest  sea  Power, 
namely,  Great  Britain.  It  was  assumed  that  blind  politicians  in 
the  British  Isles  would  exert  pressure  upon  their  Government 
against  adequate  naval  appropriations,  and  that  “economies” 
would  be  practised  upon  the  British  Fleet  until  our  supremacy 
disappeared ;  it  was  thought  that  British  diplomacy  would  be  ^ 
checked  by  British  democracy,  and  that  Great  Britain,  failing  p 
agreement  with  either  of  the  great  Continental  Powers,  would 
be  compelled  to  divide  her  exiguous  naval  forces  between  the 
English  Channel,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  outer  seas.  It  was 
also  conjectured  that  the  school  of  naval  thought,  which  claimed  L 
to  reflect  historical  principles,  would  frighten  the  British 
Admiralty  into  the  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  small,  slow, 
under-gunned  cruisers  on  the  trade  routes,  resulting  in  the  dis-  I 

persal  of  materiel  and  personnel  to  the  injury  of  the  main  battle  1 

fleet.  Germany  was  nearly  right.  The  patriotism  and  good  sense 
of  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  and  particularly  i 
of  the  members  of  the  Navy  League,  who  supported  Lord  Fisher’s 
reform  policy,  saved  us  from  ruin. 

Dramatic  incidents  have  occurred  in  every  sea  to  remind  us  i 

of  the  military  importance  of  British  sea-power,  but  it  may,  on  ' 

the  present  occasion,  be  profitable  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
British  Fleet  as  an  economic  factor.  This  subject  is  of  peculiar 
interest  because  we  have  in  direct  and  effective  contrast  the  ^ 
declarations  of  peace  and  the  experiences  of  war.  * 

Ten  years  ago  the  British  Navy  represented,  we  were  told,  so 
much  “  unproductive  expenditure  ’’ — money  thrown  into  the  sea.  j 
Anyone  who  dared  to  propose  that  we  should  maintain  a  reason-  i 
able  margin  of  strength  was  declared  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  if  it  were  not  suggested  by 
innuendo  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  armament  firms.  In  * 

1905,  when  our  naval  strength  had  already  declined  and  was  still  [. 

declining,^  a  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  issued  a  volume  that 
bears  re-reading  in  view  of  the  experiences  through  which  we  are  J 
now  passing.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
(now  Lord  Everslev)  as  chairman.  Lord  Welby,  Sir  Algernon 
West,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Maodonald,  Mr.  G.  H.  Perris,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.*  In  this  volume  the  ex- 

(1)  The  building  of  the  Dreadnought  and  her  successors  readjusted  the 
balance  in  our  favour;  and  with  our  Dreadnoughts  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet 
has  been  “contained  ”  since  the  war  opened. 

(2)  The  Burden  of  Armaments;  .4  Plea  for  Retrenchment.  By  the  Cobden 
Club.  (Fisher  Unwin,  1905.) 
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penditure  upon  armaments,  and  particularly  that  upon  the  Navy, 
was  denounced  in  no  measured  terms.  There  was  no  suggestion, 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  volume,  that  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  the  British  Navy  could  perform  any  useful  service 
to  those  who  paid  for  it.  In  the  concluding  chapter  it  was 
stated  : — 

“  The  vast  increase  of  expenditure  on  armaments  since  1894,  and  especially 
since  1899,  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  taxes  on  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion,  originally  for  the  purpose  of  war,  but  continued  in  spite  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace — ^has  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect;  that  it  has  lowered 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  reduced  the  consumption  of  articles 
of  necessity,  reduced  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  and  has  been  followed 
by  an  increase  of  pauperism,  vagrancy,  and  offences  against  property. 

“The  financial  stability  of  the  country  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxation  rendered  necessary  by  these  excessive  arma¬ 
ments;  this  country  has  lost  to  a  great  extent  the  element  of  strength  which 
distinguished  it  above  all  other  countries  in  Europe — the  capacity  to  raise 
vast  sums  by  loan.^  .  .  . 

“Everything  therefore  points  to  the  expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity, 
of  returning  to  the  forgotten  paths  of  economy,  and  of  restricting  our 
expenditure  on  armaments  to  at  least  the  point  at  which  it  stood  before  the 
late  war.  .  .  . 

“We  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  would  have  a  far  greater  effect  on  Europe,  and 
give  a  more  powerful  impetus  in  favour  of  peace  and  reduction  of  armaments. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  events  in  the  Far  East,  the  terrible  loss  of  life 
in  vessels  sunk  at  a  moment’s  notice  by  submarine  mines  or  torpedoes,  the 
carnage  of  recent  battles  and  at  Port  Arthur,  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  public  opinion  in  Europe  [Note,  of  course,  including  Germany]  in  favour 
of  peace  and  against  militarism  and  excessive  armaments.’’ 

Was  ever  greater  nonsense  set  down  in  black  and  white  than 
these  declarations  of  self-styled  “economists,”  read  in  the  light 
of  recent  history?  If  the  advice  of  these  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  had  been  acted  upon,  our  expenditure  ujx>n  armaments 
would  have  been  about  half  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  w'ar ;  we 
should  have  possessed  a  Navy  probably  w’eaker  than  that  of 
Germany  alone,  and  the  British  Army  would  have  been  so 
“contemptible”  that  if  we  had  dared  to  risk  its  passage  across 
the  Channel  in  face  of  a  naval  force  superior  to  our  own,  it  could 
have  exercised  no  influence  in  saving  France  from  falling  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Germany.  The  course  of  history  would  have 
been  changed ;  Germany  would  have  carried  out  her  programme. 
First,  the  French  Republic  would  have  been  crushed  and  forced 
to  make  a  humiliating  peace,  and  then  the  German  Army  would 
have  turned  upon  Russia  before  the  Russian  Army  was 

(1)  This  declaration  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  recent  speeches  on  our 
financial  position  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
following  upon  a  series  of  costly  social  reforms,  which  materialised  since  the 
“economists”  wrote. 
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mobilised ;  probably  before  this  Easter  German  policy  would 
have  been  justified  by  its  triumph.  With  a  Navy  weaker  than 
that  of  Germany — and  the  German  establishment  was  fixed  by 
a  deliberate  act  of  the  Eeichstag  five  years  before  these 
“economists”  wrote — and  with  an  Army  so  small  as  to  render 
intervention  a  suicidal  adventure,  we  could  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  struggle  on  sea  or  on  land.  It  would  have  been  our  lot 
in  these  islands  to  watch  in  impotence  the  onward  movement  of 
German  militarism,  in  the  full  consciousness  that  the  downfall 
of  France  and  Belgium  and  the  defeat  of  Eussia  were  planned 
merely  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  violation  of  our  island 
sanctity  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
German  professors  declared  constituted  an  El  Dorado  for  German 
exploitation.  The  superman  of  German  imagination  would  have 
triumphed ;  all  that  we  value,  our  rich  heritage  of  wealth,  our 
freedom  and  our  peculiar  institutions,  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
virile  forefathers,  would  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
so-called  economy. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  “it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  or  when  our  countrymen  w'ould  be  fully 
alive  to  the  vast  advantages  they  derive  from  consummate  means 
of  naval  defence  combined  with  our  position  as  islands.”  With 
the  passing  years  since  these  words  w'ere  written  by  the  great 
Liberal  statesman,  the  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country 
seemed  to  be  moving  steadily  and  irresistibly  further  and  further 
from  a  realisation  of  their  good  fortune.  After  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  peace  on  the  seas  they  had  forgotten  the  inconveniences, 
losses,  and  sufferings  which  war  entailed,  and  from  which  even  a 
victorious  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  could  not  entirely 
shield  them.  Admiral  Mahan  had  indeed  been  at  some  pains  to 
remind  the  British  people  of  the  ease  with  which  their  ocean- 
borne  commerce  was  destroyed  in  the  past,  and  might  be 
destroyed  again,  but  Admiral  Mahan  was  regarded  as  a  doctrinaire 
militarist ;  historians  were  at  a  discount.  Describing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  American  privateers  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  “the  British  Navy  stood  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour  and  triumph,  and  higher  than  any  other  navy  either 
before  or  since,”  having  during  nearly  twenty  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  warfare,  “cowed  or  destroyed  the  navies  of  all  other 
European  Powers,”^  Admiral  Mahan  remarked^: — 

“From  the  summer  of  1813,  when  this  tendency  to  distant  enterprise 
became  predominant,  to  the  corresponding  season  a  year  later,  there  were 

(1)  The  Naval  Operations  of  the  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

(2)  Sea  Power  in  its  Relations  to  the  War  of  1812. 
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captured  by  American  cruisers  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  British  vessels, 
chiefly  merchantmen ;  a  number  which  had  increased  to  between  four 
and  five  hundred  more,  when  the  war  ended  in  the  following  winter.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  stated,  with  fair  approach  to  precision,  that  from  September  30th, 
1813,  to  September  30th,  1814,  there  were  taken  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
British  vessels,  of  which  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  were  in  seas  that 
may  be  called  remote  from  the  United  States.  From  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  about  six  months,  the  total  captures  were  four  hundred  and 
fourteen,  of  which  those  distant  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.”  ^ 

Probably  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  British  people  on  the  eve 
of  the  Great  War  which  opened  last  summer  were  impressed  by 
the  superficial  fact  that  the  “modern  British  Navy  has  never 
fought  a  battle,  but  it  has  cost  more  in  money  than  the  whole 
of  the  British  campaigns  of  the  past  century.”  ^  Our  naval  power 
was  regarded  by  “economists”  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
pernicious  luxury.  Since  it  had  fought  no  battles,  it  had  fulfilled 
no  useful  purpose.  The  “economists  ”  who  urged  such  arguments 
were  always,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  the  most  “bloody- 
minded  ”  of  all  controversialists ;  they  first  of  all  failed  to  notice 
that  the  absence  of  battles  (which  carried  with  it  freedom  from 
terrible  casualty  lists)  was  a  blessing  due  to  the  Fleet ;  and, 
secondly,  they  ignored  the  fundamental  fact  that  when  the 
British  Navy  is  called  ujx>n  to  fight  battles  in  our  defence,  it, 
and  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  suffer  an  initial 
defeat;  its  mission  is  not  primarily  to  make  war,  but  to  preserve 
the  peace,  which,  as  we  are  now  learning,  is  our  highest  interest. 

Apart  from  the  military  influence  which  the  British  Navy  has 
exercised  during  the  past  eight  months,  it  has  proved  itself  a  life¬ 
saving  and  a  money-saving  institution  of  high  economic  value. 
It  has  conferred  benefits  not  only  on  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  on  all  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world.  Had  its 
strength  been  less  considerable  in  contrast  with  the  German  Fleet, 
one  or  more  great  battles,  in  which  battleships  would  have  been 
engaged,  would  have  been  fought,  and  they  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  fought  in  the  North  Sea.  The  modern  ship  of  war 
possesses  great  mobility ;  it  can  steam  far,  and  it  can  steam  long. 
If  the  margin  of  strength  under  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  had  been 
less  considerable  than  it  was,  what  amounts  practically  to  a  blockade 
of  the  German  Fleet,  in  these  days  of  mines  and  submarines, 
would  have  been  impossible.  While  Great  Britain  lies  like  some 
vast  bunker  across  Germany’s  direct  access  to  the  world’s  seas, 

(1)  From  August  4th,  1914,  to  March  10th,  1915,  40,745  vessels  of  all 
nationalities  entered  or  cleared  British  ports  and  only  90  were  captured  or  sunk 
by  the  enemy  on  all  the  seas. 

(2)  A  Short  History  of  Peace  and  War,  by  G.  H.  Perris.  (Williams  and 
Norgate,  1914.) 
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Germany  has  the  advantage  of  two  exits  into  the  Atlantic — one  a 
very  broad  one.  In  the  absence  of  overwhelming  power  opposed  to 
her,  she  could  have  utilised  her  geographical  situation  to  our 
detriment  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  world.  There  is  no  trade 
route  upon  which  dozens  of  German  cruisers  and  armed  merchant¬ 
men  might  not  have  operated  to  the  complete  dislocation  of  the  sea 
communications  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  the  discomfort  of 
neutral  nations,  for  our  men-of-war  would  also  have  been  active. 

The  United  States  would,  in  particular,  have  suffered,  for  in  the 
absence  of  complete  command  of  the  seas  neither  the  British 
nor  the  allied  Governments  would  have  dared  to  place  the  large 
orders  in  that  Eepublic  which  they  did  place,  not  only  for  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  but  for  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles  which  we 
and  those  fighting  with  us  require.  Had  the  British  Fleet  been 
engaged  for  months  on  end  in  struggling  to  win  the  mastery  of 
the  seas  against  the  active  naval  forces  of  Germany,  the  whole 
trade,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  every  neutral  nation, 
would  have  been  brought  practically  to  a  standstill.  No  practic¬ 
able  rate  of  marine  insurance  would  have  covered  the  risk  of 
ships  and  cargoes  falling  into  the  hands  of  British  or  German 
men-of-war.  The  same  blight  would  have  fallen  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  South  and  Latin  American  Eepublics  and  of  Italy. 
In  all  the  Seven  Seas  conditions  inimical  to  peaceful  trading  would 
have  persisted  month  after  month,  and  thus  neutral  nations  would 
have  been  forced  by  the  very  weakness  of  British  sea-power  to 
pay  a  heavy  toll  due  to  the  war. 

When  the  peace  was  broken  in  August  last  there  were  sharp 
and  clear  indications  that,  after  a  period  of  world-wide  activity, 
trade  was  about  to  experience  a  serious  setback.  It  was  hoped 
that  British  commerce  would  not  fare  as  badly  as  that  of  the  great 
industrial  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  signs  were 
not  wanting  that  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a 
serious  commercial  “slump,”  to  use  an  Americanism,  was  rapidly 
developing.^  Unemployment  in  Canada,  and  to  a  less  extent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border,  was  increasing ;  practically  every 
industry  was  depressed.  Stock  Exchange  prices  were  declining. 
The  wave  of  depression  was  also  affecting  the  Latin  and  South 
American  Eepublics.  The  figures  of  exports  and  imports  showed 
consistent  declines.  While  every  country  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  was  bracing  itself  to  deal  with  the  serious  economic  situa- 

(1)  “It  is  .  .  .  clear  that,  if  cotton  be  excluded,  the  effect  of  the  war  (on 
American  trade)  has  been  not  to  increase,  but  practically  to  arrest  the  decline  of 
American  exports  which  was  in  progress  earlier  in  the  year.” — Sir  Edward  Grey 
to  the  United  States  Government,  February  10th,  1915.  Cotton  was  not  declared 
contraband,  and  the  exercise  of  our  belligerent  rights  had  not  therefore  affected 
that  industry. 
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tion,  it  was  evident  that  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  greater 
dependence  upon  industrialism,  would  suffer  most  grievously. 

The  war,  which  arrested  the  economic  life  of  practically  the 
whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  saved  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  command  of  the  sea  which  the  British  people 
were  able  from  the  first  to  exercise.  The  steady  flow  of  orders  from 
the  Allies  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  depended  upon  the 
sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the  British  Fleet  to  give  safe  conduct 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  goods  which  the  Dominion  and  the 
neighbouring  Eepublic  were  happily  in  a  position  to  supply.  It 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Allies  that  they  were  able 
to  utilise  the  great  resources  of  Canada  and  the  still  greater 
resources  of  the  United  States ;  at  the  same  time  the  people  of 
the  Republic  may  well  be  grateful  for  the  effective  manner  in 
which,  owing  to  the  influence  of  British  sea-power,  the  “slump  ” 
was  checked  and  they  were  spared  the  heavy  losses  which  they 
would  have  suffered  had  the  war  not  occurred  or  if  it  had  occurred 
in  circumstances  which  left  the  control  of  the  seas  in  dispute. 

But  the  economic  value  of  the  British  Fleet  has  been  brought 
home  to  us  even  more  intimately.  Of  all  the  peoples  of  the  w'orld, 
we  who  live  in  the  British  Isles  are  the  most  dependent  for  our 
food  and  our  work  upon  sea-borne  supplies.  In  the  period  of 
I)eace  no  little  attention  was  devoted  to  the  possibilities  of  war. 
It  was  urged,  by  Lord  Brassey  among  others,  that  the  Admiralty 
was  guilty  of  a  gross  economic  error  in  not  making  more  extensive 
use,  as  a  naval  reserve,  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  mercantile 
marine  for  the  manning  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Time  and  again  those 
who  professed  to  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  existing  in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  Empire  urged 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  be  reduced,  and 
that  the  Admiralty  should,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  mobilise  the 
fighting  Navy  by  demobilising,  at  least  in  part,  the  merchant 
Navy — requisitioning  officers  and  men  in  tens  of  thousands  in 
order  to  complete  the  complements  of  ships  of  war.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  principle  which  underlay  the  organisation  of  the  naval 
personnel  dowm  to  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
every  means  in  its  power  the  Admiralty  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
merchant  officers  and  sailors,  fishermen,  and  others.  When  it 
was  decided,  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Fisher,  to  discourage  this 
movement,  and  to  create  as  an  alternative  the  Royal  Fleet  Reserve, 
comprising  men  who  had  been  trained  in  ships  of  war,  a  persistent 
outcry  was  made  against  the  new  policy.  Events  have  showm  the 
wisdom  of  the  Admiralty’s  act,  which  was  based  upon  the  realisa¬ 
tion  that  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  Navy  are  two  distinct 
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and  separate  services,  and  that  if  the  former  were  not  able  to 
protect  the  latter  while  it  went  about  its  business,  and  the  latter 
was  short  of  officers  and  men  owing  to  the'Kavy’s  demands  upon  it, 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles  would  be  reduced  to  a  condition  little 
removed  from  one  of  absolute  starvation.  Happily  throughout  the 
course  of  the  war  the  British  merchant  fleet  has  been  able  to  go 
about  its  work  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world  and  carry  on  business 
very  much  as  usual. 

Under  the  actual  shadow  of  war  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
character  of  the  prophecies  which  were  indulged  in  when  war  was 
yet  a  long  way  off,  and  men  studied  its  effects  in  anticipation. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  widespread  anxiety 
existed  as  to  our  food  supplies  in  time  of  war.  An  association, 
of  which  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  president,  was  formed 
to  consider  the  matter.  In  its  report,  urging  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission — which  subsequently  sat,  and  of  which  King 
George,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  a  member — this  association 
reached  the  following  conclusions  : — 

“At  least  7,000,000  of  the  population  of  41,000,000  have  238.  or  less  for 
the  support  of  each  entire  family,  while  in  war  time,  owing  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  labour  market,  millions  will  lose  the  opportunity  of  earning  anything. 

“  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  supplies  of  food  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  come  from  abroad,  and  are  liable  to  capture  in  time  of 
war,  and,  even  if  not  captured,  these  necessaries  would  become  most 
expensive,  in  consequence  of  the  inevitable  rise  in  freights. 

“Any  shortage  of  supplies  and  increase  in  the  price  of  food  would  render 
the  position  of  great  numbers  of  the  poorer  people  intolerable,  and  a  starving 
populace  is  dangerous  to  the  community.” 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  association  took  no  exaggerated  view 
of  the  war  situation  as  it  was  then  envisaged.  There  was  a  general 
belief  amongst  most  thoughtful  economists  who  wore  no  party 
badge  that,  though  at  that  time  we  were  supposed  to  possess  a 
Navy  on  the  Two-Power  standard,  that  Navy  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  protect  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials.  It  was 
thought  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  would  result  in  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  reaching  famine  level,  and  that  owing 
to  economic  pressure  on  the  Government  by  a  starving  people  we 
might  be  forced  to  make  an  ignominious  peace. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  war?  What  economic  value 
has  the  British  Navy  shown  itself  to  possess?  An  increase  in  the 
price  of  food  and  other  commodities  has  occurred  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  that  has  been  due  not  to  the  failure  of  the  British 
Fleet  to  fulfil,  and  more  than  fulfil,  its  mission,  but  to  other 
causes.  First  among  these  has  probably  been  the  shortage  of 
mercantile  tonnage  which  occurred  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
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the  war.  The  second  greatest  mercantile  fleet  of  the  world — that 
of  Germany — was  driven  off  the  seas,  together  with  all  the 
merchant  ships  of  Austria-Hungary.  About  one-fifth  of  the  British 
merchant  navy  was  requisitioned  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  vast 
and  unprecedented  transport  operations  in  all  the  seas  of  the 
world  and  in  order  to  provide  the  Navy  with  its  necessary 
auxiliaries — colliers,  store-ships,  &c.  As  Mr.  Churchill  remarked 
in  si^eaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  15th  last  :  — 
“We  are  not  like  the  Germans  living  in  a  great  naval  port  at 
Wilhelmshaven,  on  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  million  pounds  has 
been  spent.  Eosyth  is  not  finished,  and  will  not  be  available  for 
some  time.  Everything,  therefore,  required  to  keep  the  Fleet  in 
being,  supplies,  stores,  and,  above  all,  fuel,  has  not  only  to  be 
carried,  but  kept  afloat  in  ships.”  The  cumulative  effect  of  the 
withdrawal  from  trade  of  so  much  merchant  shipping — about 
10,000,000  tons — was  considerable.  Fewer  ships  meant  keen 
competition  and  higher  freights. 

These  causes  have  not  been  entirely  or  even  mainly  responsible 
for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  food.  Mr.  W.  J.  Noble,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Cairn  Line,  illustrated  the  influence  of  the  increase 
in  freight  by  reference  to  a  typical  Eiver  Plate  voyage  at  a  home¬ 
ward  freight  of  40s.  per  ton,  a  fair  war  average.  Of  that  sum 
6s.  8d.  goes  for  port  charges,  loading  and  discharging  costs,  and 
commissions,  leaving  a  sum  of  32s.  4d.  He  calculated  that  that 
was  equivalent  to  2Jd.  per  stone  of  wheat  carried  6,000  miles, 
or  0041  of  a  penny  for  each  hundred  miles  carried.  Out  of  this 
sum  the  shipowner  meets  wmges,  coals,  stores,  marine  and  war 
risks  insurance,  and  management  incidental  to  the  employment 
for  three  or  four  months  of  a  steamer  worth  probably  T70,000. 
Speaking  at  the  end  of  February,  Mr.  Noble  declared  that  flour 
had  advanced  20s.  per  sack,  or  ^98  a  ton ;  whereas  the  freights  in 
the  same  period  had  risen  by  only  l2s.  a  ton,  or  only  per  cent, 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  flour. 

Even  if  this  shipowner’s  inclination  was  rather  to  overstate 
the  shipping  case,  it  is  apparent  that  other  influences  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  obtaining  full 
benefit  from  the  operations  of  the  Navy.  These  influences  include 
the  shortage  of  supply  of  foodstuffs,  the  inevitable  interference 
with  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  merchants — foreign  and  home — not  to  let  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  unique  opportunity 
to  force  up  prices. 

This  tendency  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  war  the  Navy  has 
checked  in  dramatic  fashion  in  the  past  few  weeks.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Anglo-French  squadron  against  the  forts  of  the 
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Dardanelles  began  on  February  19th.  The  British  and  French 
Admiralties,  it  immediately  became  known,  had  not  withdrawn  a 
single  battleship  or  cruiser  from  the  main  forces  which  were 
holding  as  in  a  vice  the  fleets  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
They  were  employing,  in  the  main,  old  ships  which,  owing  to 
their  want  of  speed,  were  unsuited  for  incorporation  in  the 
modern  battle  squadrons  of  the  two  countries.  The  fire  of  these 
obsolescent  and  obsolete  ships,  supported  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  three  other  modern  capital  ships,  immediately  eased  the 
economic  situation ;  the  sound  of  the  naval  guns  was  heard  far 
away  in  the  wheat-pit  of  Chicago.  The  results  of  the  naval 
operations  were  practically  instantaneous  : — 

“  At  the  first  news  of  the  hombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  British 
and  French  Fleets,  a  panic  took  place  in  the  Chicago  wheat  pit,  prices  fell 
rapidly,  and  finally  reached  a  very  low  level  for  February.  A  corresponding 
fall  in  wheat  prices  has  been  recorded  in  Liverpool  and  at  other  centres. 
And  why?  Because,  if  the  Dardanelles  are  forced,  as  we  hope  they  may 
be  soon.  Black  Sea  grain  will  come  upon  the  market  to  spoil  the  selfish  little 
game  of  those  who  have  been  attempting  a  comer  in  wheat.  Tonnage  laid 
up  in  the  Black  Sea  since  Turkey  joined  the  enemy  will  be  released,  and 
may  probably  give  a  downward  tendency  to  freights.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  may  use  up  more  of  the  tonnage  available  than 
the  tonnage  released,  and  freights  may  rise.”  * 

In  this  incident  we  have,  as  in  a  finely-cut  cameo,  a  picture  cf 
the  intimate  relationship  between  sea-pow’er  and  economics,  apart 
altogether  from  the  effect  produced  ui)on  the  Turco-German  con¬ 
spirators,  who  immediately  abandoned  the  projected  invasion  of 
Egypt  and  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal,  thus  leaving  this  new 
British  Protectorate  to  pursue  its  peaceful  way. 

That  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life  has  not 
been  traceable  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Fleet  to  protect 
British  supplies  has  been  shown  by  some  figures  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  War  Bisks  Association.  He  reviewed  the  operations 
during  the  first  six  months  of  w’ar.  The  shipping  entered  in  the 
Association  was  valued  at  nearly  £60,000,000,  and  the  aggregate 
losses  amounted  to  only  £850,000,  leaving  the  State  with  an 
insurance  profit  of  £552,800  and  the  Association  with  a  sum  of 
£138,200.  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay  estimated  the  loss  of  cargo  during 
this  period  at  £4,500,000,  or  about  14«.  per  £100  on  the  total 
value  of  risk,  which  during  the  six  months  he  concluded  amounted 
to  about  £650,000,000.  These  very  suggestive  figures  convey 
some  impression  of  the  economic  value  of  the  services  which 
have  been  rendered  by  the  British  Fleet,  and  explain  the  glowing 
terms  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the 
(1)  Shipping  World,  March  3rd,  1915. 
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United  Kingdom  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  The  resolution 
was  in  the  following  words  : — 

"That  this  Chamber,  sharing  to  the  full  in  the  admiration  felt  by  every 
subject  of  the  King  for  the  transcendent  services  of  the  Royal  Navy,  is 
profoundly  sensible  of  the  peculiar  debt  it  owes  to  the  British  and  Allied 
Fleets  for  a  protection  of  the  mercantile  marine  so  vigilant  that  British 
sea-borne  trade,  continuously  and  with  confidence  maintained  throughout 
the  war,  has  at  no  time  suffered  embarrassing  loss,  and  is  presently  carried 
on  with  a  measure  of  risk  little  greater  than  in  times  of  peace.” 

The  success  with  which  the  British  Kleet  has  safeguarded  our 
food  and  raw  materials  during  the  period  of  war  is  the  sequel  to 
the  naval  policy  which  was  initiated  in  1904.  In  that  year,  under 
the  inspiration  of  Lord  Fisher,  a  large  number  of  cruisers,  either 
old  or  inefficient,  ships  too  weak  to  fight  and  too  slow'  to  run 
away — such  as  the  Pegasus  of  sad  memory — were  withdrawn  from 
active  service  and  most  of  them  scrapped  as  useless.  “In  the 
meantime,”  it  was  urged  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  1912, 
“the  trade  routes  had  been  left  with  a  seriously  diminished  pro¬ 
tection,  which  remains  very  dangerously  inadequate  to  this  day.”  ^ 
Lord  Charles  was  once  more  wrong.  Not  only  did  the  Admiralty 
thus  remove  the  possibility  of  these  decrepit  craft  from  being 
overtaken  by  disaster,  lowering  our  prestige  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  Admiralty  obtained  about  11,000  officers  and  men, 
who  were  forthwith  utilised  in  building  up  the  Grand  Fleet.  It 
was  argued  that  “it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  practical 
experience  that  British  naval  power  should  be  organised  only 
for  purposes  of  battle.”  It  was  urged  that  for  trade  protection 
in  the  outer  seas  and  other  peace  purposes  “the  large  armoured 
cruiser  is  useless.”  It  was  added  that  “events  have  proved  the 
absurdity  of  the  theory  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Minotaur  and  Indomitable  classes,  to  the  neglect  of  the  smaller 
classes  of  cruisers,  involving  the  country  in  an  immense  waste 
of  money  while  depriving  it  in  a  large  measure  of  security.”^ 
There  was  a  widespread  outcry  against  the  withdrawal  of  these 
useless  ships  because  it  was  urged  that  they  showed  the  British 
flag.  They  did ;  and  exposed  it  to  every  possible  indignity.  A 
few  quotations  will  indicate,  in  contrast  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  character  of 
the  uninstructed  and  acrimonious  attack  which  was  made  on 
Admiralty  policy^  : — 

(1)  The  Betrayal,  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  (King  and  Son,  1912.)  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  persistently,  in  peace,  attacked  Lord  Fisher’s  policy,  and  his 
book  bears  re-reading  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  war. 

(2)  Britain's  Imminent  Datujer,  by  H.  F.  Wyatt  and  L.  G.  H.  Horton- 
Smith.  Imperial  Maritime  League,  October,  1912. 
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“  Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  our  naval  weakness,  in  regard  to  the  defence  of  British  ocean  commerce, 
compare  the  number  of  ships  thus  stationed  with  the  number  of  thousands, 
or  rather  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  square  miles  of  sea,  which  those  vessels 
qre  supposed  to  cover.  Probably  no  untruth  quite  so  monstrous  has  over 
been  told  to  a  nation  as  the  untruth  told  by  the  Liberal  Cabinet  when  they 
dared  to  assert  the  adequacy  of  the  British  Navy  to  defend  sea-borne 
trade.  .  .  . 

“  The  man  who  recommended  the  ‘  scrapping  ’  of  cruisers  in  1904  to  the 
then  Unionist  Government  was  the  then  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Sir  John  Fisher,  who  has  since  received  a  peerage.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  that  ‘  scrapping  ’  was  ...  to  obviate  the  need  of  an  increased  entry 
of  recruits  for  the  Navy,  to  man  the  ships  under  construction  that  were 
coming  forward  for  commission.  As  a  consequence  of  this  arrested  entry, 
it  is  now  seen — and  it  cannot  be  denied — that  the  very  life  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Empire  is  at  this  very  time  {October,  1912)  in  the  greatest 
danger,  and  that  it  will  be  in  still  greater  danger  within  two  years'  time 
{October,  1914).” 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  indictment  of  the  naval  policy  of 
this  country.  Summing  up  the  naval  situation  which  had  been, 
it  was  alleged,  created  by  the  Admiralty’s  policy.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  asserted,  in  discussing  the  manning  of  the  Navy,  that 
“these  things  do  not  merely  belong  to  the  category  of  past  mis¬ 
deeds.  The  situation  is  worse,  if  possible,  to-day  (1912).’’  The 
Fleet,  it  was  said,  was  short  of  men,  and  it  was  alleged  that  “it 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  authorities  during  the  period  1904  to  1909 
that  for  years  to  come  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  wdll  be  seriously 
impaired.”  To  crown  it  all,  the  nation  was  informed  by  this 
same  officer  that  “in  our  own  service  individual  officers,  particular 
crews,  and  single  ships  have  never  been  more  efficient.  But  the 
Fleet  as  a  whole,  taking  into  consideration  its  vastly  increased 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  wealth  in 
transportation,  and  the  rise  to  powder  of  foreign  navies  has  seldom 
been  less  adequate.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know'  that 
when  the  Fleet  was  mobilised,  there  was  an  actual  surplus  of 
men,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Division,  which 
was  immediately  placed  under  training  for  use  as  infantry.  So 
much  for  the  Jeremiahs,  who  made  the  nation’s  flesh  creep ! 

By  what  means  has  the  Navy  earned  the  high  praise  of  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  oversea 
Dominions  and  Colonies?  In  the  first  place,  the  Admiralty  proved 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  “common  sense  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience”  that  British  naval  power  should  be  organised  mainly 
for  purposes  of  battle.  Thanks  to  the  new  scheme  initiated  by 
Lord  Fisher  and  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
Grand  Fleet,  in  all  its  might,  on  the  first  day  of  the  war  “bottled 
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up”  the  main  naval  forces  of  Germany — battleships,  cruisers, 
and  destroyers;  the  whole  of  the  so-called  High  Sea  Fleet  of 
Germany  was  placed  in  a  condition  of  siege.  The  German  naval 
authorities  had  no  opportunity  of  dispersing  their  naval  power 
over  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  to  prey  upon  British  commerce  ; 
the  Admiralty  never  intended  that  they  should.  In  the  second 
place,  the  most  important  of  the  enemy  warships  at  large  when 
hostilities  oiJened  were  sunk  by  ships  of  the  Indomitable  class, 
which  it  had  been  asserted  had  “involved  the  country  in  an 
immense  waste  of  money  ”  and  were  “useless  ”  for  such  a  pur[X)se. 

The  only  area  in  which  British  merchant  shipping  suffered 
serious  loss  was  the  one  in  which  the  British  flag  was  represented 
numerically  in  greatest  force — by  small  cruisers,  gunboats,  and 
destroyers.  The  successful  career  of  the  Emven  was  due  in  the 
main  to  her  high  speed,  which  Captain  von  Muller  utilised  in 
order  to  evade  capture.  He  operated  in  waters  adjacent  to  the 
British  China  Squadron  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East  Indies 
Squadron  on  the  other.  His  career  was  eventually  closed,  not  by 
a  vessel  on  either  of  these  stations,  but  by  the  Australian  cruiser 
Sydney  which,  with  other  ships,  was  convoying  troops  to  Europe, 
when  a  wireless  message  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Emden  was 
not  far  away — at  Cocos  Keeling  Island.  This  enemy  cruiser 
was  sunk,  but  she  was  not  sunk  by  an  old  ship,  an  under-gunned 
ship,  or  a  slow  ship;  she  was  destroyed  by  a  practically  new^ 
cruiser  of  5,600  tons,  carrying  eight  6-inch  and  four  3-pounder 
guns,  and  possessing  a  speed  of  25‘5  knots.  The  Emden  was 
removed  by  a  ship  which  was  faster,  more  heavily  gunned,  and 
better  protected,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  which  practically  all 
the  officers  and  trained  lower  deck  ratings  belonged  to  the  British 
Navy.  This  destroyer  of  commerce  could  never  have  been  caught 
by  any  one  of  the  155  bug-traps  which  w’ere  removed  from  the 
effective  list  of  the  Navy  eleven  years  ago. 

The  most  effective  illustration,  however,  of  the  Fisher  policy 
of  dealing  with  commerce  destroyers  is  provided  by  the  fate  of 
Admiral  Graf  von  Spec’s  squadron.  With  the  ships  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  the  German  admiral  could  have  eaten  up  any  small  cruisers 
flying  the  British  flag  which  he  might  have  encountered  had  the 
Admiralty  persisted  in  the  policy  of  flag  showing  by  ineffective 
vessels.  In  November  this  officer  brought  to  action  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Cradock’s  weaker,  slower,  and  less  pow’erful  cruisers, 
though,  on  paper,  the  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth  were  vessels  ol 
considerable  fighting  value.  The  German  squadron  embraced  two 
large  and  comparatively  modern  armoured  cruisers,  the  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau,  with  a  speed  exceeding  that  of  the  Powerfid 
or  Terrible,  the  pride  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  day  of  their  prime, 
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and  each  mounting  eight  8'2-inch,  six  6'9-inch,  and  fourteen 
24-pounder  guns.  Admiral  von  Spee  was  accompanied  by  three 
modern  small  and  swift  cruisers.  How  could  so  formidable  a 
force  be  dealt  with?  That  was  the  problem  that  confronted  the 
Admiralty  when  news  was  received  of  Admiral  Cradock’s  defeat. 
Small  cruisers  would  have  proved  superior  possibly  in  speed,  but 
unequal  in  gun  power ;  battleships  would  have  been  unequal  in 
speed,  but  superior  in  gun  power.  In  the  one  case  the  British 
ships  would  have  been  sunk  out  of  hand  ;  in  the  other  the  German 
ships  would  have  shown  their  heels  to  the  more  powerful  British 
vessels.  While  Admiral  von  Spee,  after  the  action  off  Coronel,  was 
considering  what  further  mischief  he  could  do,  the  Admiralty  in 
London,  Lord  Fisher  having  become  First  Sea  Lord,  prepared 
plans  for  his  destruction.  Two  ships  of  the  Indomitable  class, 
which  Lord  Charles  Beresford  had  declared  to  have  in¬ 
volved  the  country  in  “an  immense  waste  of  money,”  and 
which  Admiral  Sir  E.  Custance  denounced  as  belonging  to  a 
class  w'hich  had  been  “killed  by  argument,”  and  which  it  only 
remained  “to  inter  .  .  .  decently  away  from  the  public  gaze,” 
were  dispatched  from  an  English  naval  port  in  all  secrecy.  These 
ships,  with  a  speed  of  26  knots  and  eight  12-inch  guns,  reached 
the  Falkland  Islands  on  December  7th.  They  were  joined  by 
other  cruisers.  Before  the  sun  set  on  the  following  day.  Admiral 
von  Spee’ 8  squadron  had  ceased  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dresden,  wrhich  unfortunately  escaped,  to  be  sunk  on  March  14th. 

Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  enemy’s  power  to 
interfere  with  British  shipping  and  British  commerce  by  means 
of  his  cruisers  had  been  effectively  broken  by  the  operation  of 
those  very  strategical  principles,  which  were  so  consistently  de¬ 
nounced  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Had  no  change  of  cruiser 
policy  occurred  in  1904,  and  had  the  Admiralty  persisted  in  main¬ 
taining  in  the  outer  seas  a  large  number  of  slow,  poorly  armed 
cruisers  and  gunboats,  it  is  certain  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom  w^ould  not  have  passed  spontaneously  and 
unanimously  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Navy.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Grand  Fleet  would  not  have  existed  in  overpowering  strength 
to  neutralise  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  ineffective  small  cruisers  would  have  been  merely  food 
for  German  guns. 

The  economic  triumph  of  the  British  Navy  has  no  parallel  in 
history.  We  have  only  to  contrast  our  experiences  during  the 
past  eight  months  with  those  of  our  forefathers  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  as  related  by  Admiral  Mahan  and  other  historians  of 
the  period,  to  realise  that  the  British  Navy  has  gained  fresh 
laurels.  Excubitor. 
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WAE  STRENGTH  OF  GERMANY,  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
AND  FRANCE. 

I. 

The  Limiting  Facts  of  the  Question. 

At  the  present  time,  one  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  maximum  of  fighting  men  which  the  now  belligerent 
nations,  and  more  especially  Germany,  can  possibly  put  into 
the  field ;  and  in  this  connection  a  curious  fact  reveals  itself. 
The  estimates  put  forward  by  writers  who,  in  virtue  of  their 
position  and  experience,  may  claim  to  be  taken  seriously,  differ 
from  one  another  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  Germany,  the  war  correspondent  of  one  leading  London 
journal  recently  dismissed  as  altogether  untrustw'orthy  an 
estimate  carefully  elaborated  by  a  member  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  while  another  London  journal  of  no  less  prominent  rank 
has  published  the  estimate  of  an  observer,  actually  living  in 
Germany,  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  either  of  the 
former  two.  These  discrepancies  partially,  though  not  entirely, 
appear  to  be  explicable  in  a  very  simple  way.  The  evidence  on 
which  many  of  them  rest  is,  as  the  authors  assert,  their  own 
[>ersonal  observation.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  great  many  matters 
personal  observation  is  the  best  evidence  possible ;  but  it  is, 
with  regard  to  others,  of  no  value  at  all.  What  could  the  acutest 
and  most  inveterate  cockney  learn  from  his  own  observations  as  to 
the  number  of  the  population  of  London?  The  only  accurate 
evidence  as  to  a  matter  like  this  is  the  census  returns.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  estimate  the  fighting  strength  of 
a  nation,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  not  to  estimate  (for 
there  is  here  no  room  for  estimates),  but  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  number  of  men  who  could  possibly  be  used  as  fighters — that 
is  to  say,  of  males  between  certain  specified  ages;  for  until  we 
know'  precisely  how  much  the  sack  holds,  it  is  idle  to  compute 
the  maximum  which  the  exigencies  of  war  could  get  out  of  it. 
This  can  be  ascertained  from  the  census  returns  with  a  practically 
mathematical  accuracy  ;  and  in  dealing  (let  us  say)  with  Germany, 
a  man  possessing  such  documents,  and  capable  of  using  them 
intelligently,  would  be  no  better  off  if  he  worked  out  his  con- 
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elusions  in  Berlin,  and  saw  German  troops  marching  day  by 
day  under  his  window,  than  he  would  be  if  he  worked  them  out 
in  a  hut  at  the  South  Pole,  and  had  never  seen  a  German  town 
in  his  life.  This  question  having  been  settled,  there  are  others 
into  which  the  element  of  estimate  and  divergent  opinion  enters ; 
but  let  us  deal  with  this  first,  w’ith  regard  to  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Let  us  deal  with  it  as  related  to  Germany,  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  France. 


II. 

The  Actual  Number  of  Males  of  Various  Ages  in  the  Three 
Countries  at  the  Beginning  of  the  War,  and  Now. 

What,  then,  are  the  total  populations  of  these  three  countries 
respectively?  If  we  wish  to  bring  our  figures,  as  we  ought  to 
do,  down  to  the  present  time,  or  to  the  time  when  losses  by  war 
first  began  to  affect  them,  w'e  must  for  the  last  few  years  have 
recourse  to  the  rates  of  increase,  decennial,  quinquennial,  or 
annual,  as  shown  by  the  census  returns  for  the  first  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  this  century ;  the  increase  for  Germany  during  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  having  been  20  per  cent.,  for  the  United 
Kingdom  12 ‘6  per  cent.,  and  for  France  less  than  2  per  cent.; 
and  the  total  population  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  having  roughly,  or  in  terms  of  the  nearest  million,  been  for 
Germany  69,000,0b0,  for  the  United  Kingdom  46,000,000,  and 
for  France  nearly  40,000,000.  If  w'e  wish  to  find  out  in  each 
case  the  number  of  males  of  military  age,  we  must  adopt  the 
same  method  so  as  to  complete  the  direct  information  at  our 
disposal ;  and  this  may  be  done  with  confidence,  for,  though 
the  several  populations  in  question  have  increased  in  different 
ratios,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  each  different  sex-group 
and  age-group  remains  in  each  case  demonstrably  similar  to  that 
of  the  population  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Let  us,  then,  premising  that  the  materials  of  an  effective  army 
are  commonly  taken  to  be  males  betw'een  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty-five,  and  adjusting  our  figures  by  the  method  above 
indicated,  begin  with  the  case  of  Germany,  and  see  how  many 
of  such  males  out  of  her  69,000,000,  or  (to  speak  more  precisely) 
her  68,800,000  inhabitants  she  jx)ssessed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1914. 

Of  her  total  number  of  inhabitants  the  males  of  all  ages 
amounted  at  that  time  to  rather  less  than  one-half — that  is  to  say, 
to  nearly  33,800,000 ;  and  these  were  distributed  in  age-groups 
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as  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  figures  being  brought  down 
in  each  case  to  the  nearest  10,000  : — 

The  Male  Population  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War,  as  shown  by  the  Census  Returns  and  Rates  of  Annual  Increase. 


Age. 

Number. 

Under  15 

...  11,900,000 

15-17  . 

...  1,700,000 

17-25  . 

...  4,660,000 

25-35  ... 

...  6,100,000 

,35-45  . 

...  3,900,000 

45-55  ... 

...  3,060,000 

55-65  ... 

...  2,080,000 

65-75  . 

...  1,040,000 

Over  75 

380,000 

33,820,000 

I  Children  and  lads,  13,600,000. 
\Total  of  military  age,  16,720,000. 


Past  military  age,  3,500, 0(X). 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  out  of  the  33,820,000  German  males 
(the  females  exceed  them  by  rather  more  than  a  million),  the 
total  number  of  military  age  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  16,820,000,  or  slightly  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  population.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
latest  available  figures,  that  2  per  cent,  of  this  number,  or 
rather  more  than  330,000  persons,  must  be  deducted  as  physically, 
or  in  some  cases  mentally,  unfit.  The  total  number,  therefore, 
potentially  available  for  service  must  have  been  almost  exactly 
16,400,000. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  examine 
it  in  a  similar  way.  Out  of  a  total  population  now  exceeding 
46,000,000,  the  males  of  all  ages  fall  appreciably  short  of 
23,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  those  of 
military  age  w'ere,  as  nearly  as  possible,  grouped  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

The  Male  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the 
Outbreak  of  the  War. 


Age. 

Number. 

Under  15 

...  7,650,000  1 

Children  and  lads,  9,160,0<X). 

15-17  . 

.  ...  1,510,000  J 

17-25  . 

...  .3,020,000^ 

25-,35  ... 

...  3,610,000  1 

35-45  ... 

...  2,760,000  j 

Total  of  military  age,  11,360,000. 

45-55  . 

...  1,970,000  J 

Over  55 

...  2,380,000 

Past  militivry  ,age,  2,380,000. 

From  the  total  number  of  males  of  military  age,  namely 
11,360,000,  it  remains  for  us  to  deduct  the  percentage  of  the 
physically  unfit,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  we  may 
take  to  be  one-fiftieth.  This  deduction  having  been  made,  the 
number  of  males  remaining  fit  for  military  service  was  just  over 
11,130,000. 
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Let  US  now  take  the  case  of  France,  of  which  the  total  male 
iX)pulation  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  rather 
more  than  19,000,000,  the  females  being  very  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  males.  The  following  table  shows  the  details  ; — 

The  Male  Population  of  Fkance  at  the  time  of  the  Outbreak  of  the  War. 


Children  and  lads,  6,160,000. 


Age. 

Number. 

Under  15 

...  .5,080,000 

15-17  . 

...  1,080,000 

17-25  . 

...  2,160,000 

25-35  . 

...  2,960,000 

35-45' . 

...  2,600,000 

45-55  ... 

2,140,000 

Over  55 

...  3,200,000 

Total  of  military  age,  9,860,000. 


Over  55  ...  ...  3,200,000  Past  militjuy  age,  3,200,000. 

Here,  again,  from  the  total  of  males  of  military  age — 9,860,000 
— a  deduction  must  be  made  in  respect  of  the  physically  unfit ; 
and  if  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  be  taken  as  one-fiftieth,  the 
number  actually  fit  for  service  will  at  the  time  in  question  have 
been  9,660,000. 

Thus,  in  the  three  countries  respectively  the  number  of  men 
of  military  age,  and  potentially  efficient  fighters,  was,  at  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  war,  as  follows  : — 


Gennniu'  ... 
United  Kingdom 
France 


16,400,000 

11,130,000 

9,660,000 


Before,  however,  we  can  apply  such  figures  to  the  situation 
as  it  stands  to-day,  we  must  in  each  case  take  account  of  the 
losses  which  have  occurred  since  the  war  began.  The  German 
losses,  it  has  been  computed  by  some  students  of  events,  cannot 
by  this  time  be  less  than  2,500,000 ;  whilst  others,  more  cautious, 
contend  that  the  actual  number  does  not  exceed  2,000,000.  At 
all  events,  as  some  time  since  it  was  admitted  by  the  Germans 
themselves  that  the  Prussian  losses  alone  amounted  to  900,000, 
we  may,  for  purposes  of  argument,  put  the  total  at  2,000,000. 
The  British  losses  up  to  the  beginning  of  February  have  now  been 
officially  announced  as  104,000.  With  regard  to  the  losses  of 
France,  the  French  authorities  themselves  have  issued  no  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  as  German  military  writers  have  lately  computed 
that  they  must  reach  900,000,  we  may  for  argument’s  sake  adopt 

(1)  The  age-groupings  in  France  differ  in  one  curious  respect  from  those  of 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  of  older  men  being  much 
greater.  Thus,  men  between  35  and  45  form,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany,  about  8'8  of  the  male  population.  In  France  they  form  11'2  per  cent. 
In  France  the  number  of  men  between  55  and  65  was  in  1901  actually  identical 
with  the  number  in  Germany,  and  the  number  between  65  and  75  was  actually 
greater,  though  the  total  population  of  Germany  was  greater  than  that  of  France 
by  nearly  50  per  cent. 
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that  figure  here,  noting  that,  if  it  errs,  it  is  certain  to  err  not 
by  defect,  but  by  excess.  Let  us,  then,  in  each  case  deduct  the 
losses,  as  thus  computed,  from  the  number  of  males  available 
when  the  war  began ;  and  we  shall,  so  far  as  our  computations 
are  correct  (which  only  in  the  case  of  France  would  appear  to 
be  gravely  doubtful),  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  of  matters 
as  they  stand  to-day  : — 

Ncmbeh  of  Able-Bodied  Males  in  the  Three  Countries  To-day,  after 
Allowance  for  Computed  Losses  by  Casualties. 


Numbers  Computed  Numbers 

before  War.  Losses.  To-Day. 

Germany  .  16,400,000  ...  2,000,000  ...  14,400,000 

United  Kingdom  ...  11,130,000  ...  104,000  ...  11,026,000 

Fiance  .  9,660,000  ...  900,000  ...  8,760,000 


It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  relate  not  to  the 
actual  military  forces  of  the  countries  in  question  (as  to  that, 
they  tell  us  nothing),  but  merely  to  the  extent  or  the  limits  of 
the  stock  of  that  human  material  out  of  which  military  forces 
are  made.  They  relate,  in  other  words,  not  to  the  war  strength, 
but  to  the  war  potentialities,  of  the  countries  in  question;  and, 
before  we  go  farther,  it  will  be  interesting  to  take  them  as  they 
stand,  and  consider  them  in  this  light.  Let  us,  then,  express 
the  potential  strength  of  Germany,  in  resjiect  of  possible  fighting 
men,  by  the  number  100,  and  the  potential  strength  of  the  two 
other  countries  by  numbers  proportionate  to  this.  For  example, 
since  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  number  of  potential  fighters 
in  Germany  was  16,400,000,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
11,130,000,  let  us  express  this  by  saying  that,  if  the  potential 
strength  of  Germany  was  100,  the  potential  strength  of  the 
United  Kingdom  wras  as  68,  and  so  on  throughout ;  and  let  us 
compare  the  different  results  of  the  application  of  this  method 
to  the  figures  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  and  in  the 
third  : — 

Comparison  of  the  Relative  Strength  of  Germany,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  France  in  Respect  of  Potential  Fighters,  as  it  was 
before  the  War  and  as  it  is  now,  the  Strength  of  Germany  being 
expressed  in  each  case  by  the  Index  Number  100. 

Germany  Germany  Germany 

versus  versus  versus 

United  Kingdom.  France.  Roth  Countries. 
Before  the  War  ...  100  v.  68  ...  100  v.  59  ...  100  v.  127 

Present  Time  ...  ...  100  v.  76  ...  100  v.  61  ...  100  v.  137 

These  figures  show  that,  apart  from  the  results  of  actual  military 
operations,  the  strength  of  Germany,  relatively  to  that  of  this 
country  and  France,  has,  in  respect  of  its  possible  supply  of 
men,  become  seriously  less  than  it  was  when  the  w'ar  began ; 
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but  we  cannot  draw  from  this  fact  any  useful  conclusions  until  two 
questions  have  been  considered  which  have  here  not  yet  been 
touched  upon.  One  of  these  is  the  number  of  men  which  the 
belligerent  countries  actually  have  in  the  field,  or  are  maintaining 
equipped  and  in  readiness  for  it.  The  other  is  that  of  the  number 
of  new  men  by  which  in  the  future  they  can  augment  their  present 
forces,  or  even  replace  losses,  without  paralysing  the  industries 
which  are  essential  to  the  life  of  any  country,  and  more  especially 
to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  any  country  which  is  at  war. 


III. 


The  Number  of  Males  of  Military  Age  thus  far  Lost  to 
Industry  by  each  of  the  Three  Countries. 


Of  these  questions,  as  related  to  the  present  situation,  the 
first  is  the  one  most  easily  dealt  with — namely,  the  number  of 
men  which  each  of  the  three  countries  actually  has  in  the  field, 
or  ready  for  the  field  to-day.  Our  information  as  to  this  is, 
indeed,  far  from  precise ;  but  it  appears  that,  in  a  rough  way, 
it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  be  of  substantial  use. 

Allowance  being  made  for  losses,  it  is  commonly  calculated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  German  Army 
amounted  to  about  5,000,000.  The  French  Army  was  commonly 
estimated  at  3,000,000 ;  whilst  this  country,  though  prepared 
(by  conscription,  if  necessary)  to  raise  its  fighting  strength  to 
the  same  figure,  cannot  have  as  yet,  in  training  or  under  arms, 
more  than  2,600,000  as  a  hypothetical  maximum.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  question  to  which  these  estimates  point,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  is  the  question  of  what  resources,  in  the 
way  of  possible  fighters,  these  countries  still  retain,  by  drawing 
on  which  the  chances  of  w’ar  may  be  altered ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  problems  involved  has  been  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
arguments,  published  in  a  prominent  London  journal,  of  a  writer 
claiming  to  speak  with  special  authority  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  living  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  Assuming  that  the 
German  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  amounted  to 
5,000,000  men,  he  declares  that  “early  in  the  year  1915  there 
will  Be  a  new  army  of  the  ideal  fighting  age — i.e.,  the  late 
twenties — amounting  to  1,000,0(X),  while  there  will  be  2,000,000 
more  men,  who  have  seen  some  military  service,  and  who  are 
not  yet  forty-five  years  of  age.”  We  here  see  plainly  what  the 
question  at  issue  is.  Does  Germany  possess  a  sufficient  number 
of  males  of  certain  specified  ages  to  allow  of  such  an  increase 
in  its  actual  fighting  forces,  and  such  a  withdrawal  of  such  men 
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from  industries  vital  alike  to  the  life  of  the  population  at  large 
and  to  the  essential  operations  of  war?  And  the  problem  is 
obviously  the  same  with  regard  to  other  countries  also. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  making  use  of  the  estimates  above 
given  (which  readers  of  special  knowledge  may  amend  if  they 
think  this  necessary)  of  the  number  of  possible  fighters  who  are 
at  the  present  moment  withdrawn  from  industry  generally  by 
direct  military  service,  and  see  how  many  of  military  age  will  in 
each  case  remain.  The  figures  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Germany.  United  Kingdom.  France. 

Men  between  ages  of  17  and  55, 

loss  by  casualties  deducted,  ...  14,400,000  ...  11,026,000  ...  8,760,000 

Lost  to  industry  by  present 

military  service  (deduct)  ...  5,000,000  ...  2,500,000  ...  3,000,000 

Remainder  left  to  industry  ...  9,400,000  ...  8,526,000  ...  5,760,000 

It  has  been  shown  already  by  means  of  index  numbers  what, 
in  respect  of  the  total  of  males  of  military  age,  the  strength  of 
Germany  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  The  relative  strength  of  these  countries,  in  respect  of 
their  reserves  of  such  males  as  are  not  engaged  in  military  service 
already,  may  be  here  conveniently  expressed  in  the  same  way  :  — 


Total  number  of  males  of  military  age, 

as  shown  above  (index  numbers)  . 

Reserve  of  such  males  not  lost  to  industry 
by  military  service  already  (index  numbers) 


Ger-  United 
many.  Kingdom. 


France. 


100  ...  76  ...  61 
100  ...  91  ...  62 


Reserves  (as  above)  expressed  in  percentages 
of  total  population  ...  ...  ...  ...  13’8  17‘7  14‘7 

These  summary  figures  as  they  stand  may  for  the  moment  be 
left  to  speak  for  themselves ;  for  it  will  not  be  possible  to  judge 
of  their  main  practical  meaning  until  another  question  has  been 
considered,  which  is  much  more  open  to  controversy.  This  is 
the  question,  not  of  how'  many  fighters  a  nation  could  drive  into 
the  battlefield,  but  of  how^  many  [wtenlial  fighters  it  is  able  to 
abstract  from  industry  without  the  nation,  inclusive  of  the  fighters 
themselves,  collapsing. 


IV. 

The  Extent  to  which  Countries  can,  without  Collapse, 
Reduce  their  Normal  Working  Population  for  purposes  of 
Military  Service. 

We  often  hear  it  said  of  such-and-such  a  country  that  it  has 
“sent  the  whole  of  its  able-bodied  manhood  into  the  battlefield,” 
or  that  it  wdll  never  own  itself  defeated  till  the  last  of  these 
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men  has  shed  “his  last  drop  of  blood.”  Except  as  mere  figures 
of  speech,  more  particularly  in  modern  days,  assertions  of  this 
kind  mean  nothing.  No  army  to-day  can  possibly  continue  fight¬ 
ing  or  do  otherwise  than  surrender  unless  it  has  a  great  industrial 
army  at  the  back  of  it,  supplying  it,  in  addition  to  food,  with 
those  munitions,  such  as  guns,  shells,  and  bullets,  without  which 
modern  fighting  is  impossible,  and  unless  the  industrial  army 
were  furthermore  sufificient  to  save  the  rest  of  the  nation — the 
women  and  children  and  the  older  men — from  starvation.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  w’ar  strength  of  any 
belligerent  nation,  to  consider  not  only  the  number  of  men  physic¬ 
ally  fit  for  fighting,  but  also  the  number  of  these  who  must, 
whatever  happens,  remain  in  the  ranks  of  industry.  This  is  a 
question  which  is  complicated  by  the  following  facts  : — The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  determining  the  precise  number  of  men  required  for 
maintaining  the  output,  firstly  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
secondly  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
the  degree  of  privation  and  hardship  to  which  a  nation  will  submit 
in  order  that  a  w  ar  may  continue  ;  and  finally  by  the  difficulty  of 
calculating  the  length  of  time  for  which  hardship  of  any  given 
degree  may  seem  likely  to  last,  many  things  being  endurable  for 
a  month  which  in  two  months’  time  w'ould  be  suicidal.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  form  certain  broad  conclusions  by  which  our 
forecasts  of  the  near  future  may  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 
Ijet  us  begin  with  the  case  of  Germany. 

As  w'as  just  now  observed,  it  has  been  contended  by  one  military 
observer  that  Germany,  having  already  5,000,000  men  in  the 
field,  will  presently  be  in  a  position  to  add  3,000,000  more- 
all  of  them  being  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five. 
Now  the  total  number  of  such  men  now  existing  in  Germany  is, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  16,400,000  at  the  utmost.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  this  :  Is  it  possible  to  withdraw  8,000,000  of  such 
men  (or  very  nearly  half  of  them)  from  industry,  without  con¬ 
sequences  disastrous  to  the  Army  itself,  and  unbearable  by  the 
nation  generally? 

In  order  that  such  a  question  may  have  a  reasonable  answer, 
we  must,  in  the  case  of  whatever  country  may  be  in  question, 
consider  how  many  of  its  males  of  military  age  are  normally 
engaged  in  those  industries  which  produce  the  main  necessaries 
of  life,  and  which  produce,  or  can  be  made  to  produce  (just  as 
many  motor  works  in  this  country  are  now  producing  artillery) 
the  munitions  of  war.  And  these  products  must  be  considered 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  war  can  be  regarded  as  likely  to  last 
indefinitely ;  so  that  the  practical  question  is  :  What  are  the 
principal  products  of  which,  without  disastrous  consequences  to 
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itself,  a  nation  can  forgo  the  use  for  some  limited  period,  such 
as  a  year,  eighteen  months,  or  two  years ;  and  what  are  those 
products  (the  word  being  taken  to  include  services)  which  even 
within  a  short  period  require  daily  or  very  frequent  renewal? 
Of  the  former  the  chief  examples  are  houses,  furniture,  carpets, 
and  certain  kinds  of  clothing.  Of  the  latter  the  most  obvious 
are  agricultural  products,  manufactured  foodstuffs,  including 
drinks ;  boots,  especially  for  the  army,  and  other  necessary  articles 
of  clothing  which  wear  out  rapidly ;  coal  and  metals,  the  latter 
being  first  mined,  then  smelted,  and  then  converted  into  manu¬ 
factures,  such  as  guns,  shells,  railway  plant  for  military  purposes, 
and  battleships ;  and  finally,  transport  service. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  countries  with  w’hich  we  are  here 
concerned,  it  is  possible,  from  official  statistics,  to  ascertain  with 
very  fair  accuracy  the  number  of  men  of  military  age  who  normally 
are,  and  who  prior  to  the  w'ar  were,  engaged  in  providing  each 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  produce.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  as  at  once  most  obviously 
necessary,  and  requiring  most  constant  renewal ;  and  we  will 
begin  with  examining  the  case  of  Germany. 

The  industries  which  provide  the  products  here  described  as 
necessary  may  be  recapitulated  thus  :  Agriculture,  manufacture  of 
foodstuffs,  and  commercial  distribution  of  the  same ;  bootmaking 
and  supply  of  necessary  articles  of  apparel;  mining  (e.g.,  coal, 
iron,  and  copper) ;  the  smelting  of  metals;  the  manufacture  and 
erection  of  metallic  goods  and  structures — an  industry  which  a 
great  war  necessarily  taxes  to  its  utmost ;  and  transport  as  a 
personal  service. 

The  number  of  males  of  military  age  employed  in  these 
industries  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  in  round  numbers 
as  follows  : — 


.Agriculture 

...  4,200,000  ... 

Number  of  in¬ 
habitants  to 
each  worker. 
...  16 

Manufacture  of  foodstuffs 

900,000  ... 

...  74 

Necessary  clothing 

530,000  ... 

...  130 

Mining  and  smelting  ... 

800,000  ... 

...  86 

Metal  manufactures 

900,000  ... 

...  74 

Transport 

900,000  ... 

...  74 

8,230,000 

We  shall  see  better  what  value  to  attach  to  these  figures  if, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Census  of  Production,  the  supplementary 
Agricultural  Census,  and  the  Census  of  the  population,  we  work 
out  similarly  the  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  numbers  of  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  or 
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eighteen  and  fifty-five  normally  engaged  in  the  industries  here  in 
question  are  these  : — 


Agriculture 

...  1,800,000  ... 

Number  of  in¬ 
habitants  to 
each  worker. 
...  26 

Manufacture  of  foodstuffs 

670,000  ... 

...  70 

Necessary  clothing 

360,000  ... 

...  130 

Mining  and  smelting  ... 

...  1,000,000  ... 

...  46 

Metal  manufactures 

720,000  ... 

...  64 

Transport  ... 

...  1,200,000  ... 

...  38 

5,750,000 

By  comparing  these  two  tables  it  will  he  seen  that,  relatively 
to  the  total  population  of  each  country,  the  number  of  men 
employed  differs  greatly  in  respect  of  certain  industries — namely, 
agriculture,  mining,  and  transport,  there  being  one  agriculturist 
to  every  sixteen  inhabitants  in  Germany  and  only  one  to  every 
twenty-six  in  this  country ;  there  being  one  miner  or  smelter 
to  every  forty-six  inhabitants  in  this  country,  and  only  one  to 
every  eighty-six  in  Germany ;  there  being  one  transport  worker 
to  every  thirty-eight  inhabitants  in  this  country,  and  in  Germany 
only  one  to  every  seventy-four.  This  is  what  would  naturally 
be  expected.  The  United  Kingdom  grows  far  less  than  Germany 
of  the  agricultural  produce  consumed  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  produces  far  more  coal,  of  which  its  exports  equal  80  per  cent, 
of  Germany’s  entire  product ;  and  its  international  carrying  trade 
is  also  incomparably  greater.  In  the  case,  however,  of  home 
manufactures,  with  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  are  parallel,  the  likeness  is  as  striking  as  in  the  other 
cases  are  the  differences.  In  Germany  there  is  one  metal  worker 
to  every  seventy-four  inhabitants;  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
is  one  to  every  sixty-four.  In  Germany  there  is  one  man  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  to  every  seventy-four  inhabitants ; 
in  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  one  to  every  seventy.  In  both 
countries  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  are  to 
the  inhabitants  as  one  to  130,  whilst,  if  all  these  industries  be 
taken  together,  the  total  number  of  males  of  military  age  engaged 
in  them  under  normal  conditions  is  as  nearly  as  possible  12  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population. 

The  case  of  France  differs  widely,  in  one  respect  at  all  events, 
from  that  of  both  the  other  countries — namely,  in  the  relative 
number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  this  is  barely  5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  Germany 
it  is  14  per  cent.,  and  in  France  it  is  21  per  cent.  For  this,  and 
for  other  reasons,  such  as  differences  in  official  methods  of  tabula¬ 
tion,  a  detailed  comparison  between  France  and  the  two  other 
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countries  is  not  practicable  here ;  but  a  comparison  between  this 
country  and  Germany  yields  results  w'hich  in  the  aggregate  are 
so  similar  that  w^e  may  assume  them  to  be  in  both  cases  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  and  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  number 
of  males  of  military  age  normally  employed  in  the  industries  here 
described  as  necessary  amounts  in  both  cases  to  12  per  cent.,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  population ;  and,  such  being  the  case, 
we  may  be  warranted  in  arguing  deductively,  and  saying  that 
the  same  proportion  must  prevail  in  France  also ;  which  assump¬ 
tion  being  adopted,  the  number  of  the  corresponding  males  in 
France  will  be  about  4,400,000. 

Let  us  now  take  these  figures  in  connection  with  the  numbers, 
as  already  given,  of  total  male  population  of  military  age  in  the 
three  countries  respectively,  as  they  now  are  after  losses  by 
casualties  thus  far ;  and  also  to  the  numbers  already  withdrawn 
from  industry  by  current  military  service  : — 

Germany.  United  Kingdom.  France. 

Total  number  of  males  of 

military  age  .  14,400,000  ...  11,030,000  ...  8,760,000 

Number  withdrawn  from  in¬ 
dustry  by  current  military 

service . 5,000,000  ...  2,500,000  ...  3,000,000 

Number  not  yet  withdrawn  from 

industry  "  0,400,000  ...  8,530,000  ...  5,760,000 

Number  normally  employed  in 

industries  of  ihe  first  necessity  8,200,000  ...  5,260,000  ...  4,400,000 

Number  left  available  for  all 

other  industries  .  1,200,000  ...  3,270,000  ...  1,360,000 

The  last  row  of  figures  in  this  table  shows  what  must  be  now 
the  number  of  men  left  in  all  the  industries,  other  than  those 
specified,  in  each  of  the  three  countries,  on  the  assumption  that 
no  serious  inroad  has  been  made  on  those  industries  here  roughly 
described  as  necessary.  The  number  of  such  men,  which  must 
form  the  limit  of  really  effective  levies  in  the  future,  is  incom¬ 
parably  greatest  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  Germany,  abso¬ 
lutely,  and  not  only  relatively,  will  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
>Jf  Germany  at  present  has,  as  commonly  estimated,  an  army  in  the 
field  of  5,000,000  picked  and  effective  men,  and  if  she  should 
succeed  in  raising  (as  some  writers  declare  she  is  about  to  do) 
an  army  of  3,000,000  more,  she  must  evidently  do,  or  have  done 
already,  one  thing,  or  be  about  to  do  another.  She  must  either 
have  made,  or  be  about  to  make,  serious  inroads  on  the  ranks  of 
those  industries  most  essential  to  her  very  existence  as  a  fighting 
nation ;  or  she  must  be  about  to  fall  back  on  men  over  fifty-five 
years  of  age  (their  total  number  being  2,000,000)  who,  though 
their  faculties  in  other  respects  may  be  as  keen  as  ever,  have 
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lost  the  physical  vigour  which  in  a  soldier  is  the  first  requisite, 
and  who  would  never  be  called  out  except  under  extreme  neces¬ 
sity.  Whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  Germany  in  this  respect, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  by  this 
time  incomparably  more  favourable,  whilst  that  of  France  is 
more  favourable  to  a  very  appreciable  degree.  Indeed,  from 
whatever  jx)int  of  view  the  present  question  may  be  looked  at, 
it  appears  that  the  strength  of  Germany,  in  respect  of  new  levies 
of  men,  is,  relatively  to  that  of  the  Allies,  daily  growing  less 
and  less,  and  that  for  every  new  battalion  which  she  may  now 
put  into  the  field,  she  is  inflicting  on  herself  a  deeper  internal 
wound. 

It  must,  how’ever,  be  observed  that,  although  in  their  general 
sense  the  foregoing  arguments  and  conclusions  cannot  fail  to  be 
substantially  correct,  they  are  deprived  of  exactitude  by  the 
presence  of  elements  which  cannot  be  strictly  calculated, 
such  as  the  amount  of  necessaries  both  for  the  civil  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  army  which  Germany  may  have  accumulated 
before  the  war;  the  degree  of  hardship  which  in  the  last 
resort  her  population  might  be  willing  and  physically  able 
to  endure;  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
the  results  of  our  voluntary  system  as  compared  with  those  of 
conscription.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  resources  in  respect  of 
fighting  men  are  concerned,  Germany,  as  compared  with  the 
Allies,  is  in  the  condition  of  a  wounded  giant,  who  may  still  be 
capable  of  a  number  of  very  violent  efforts,  but  is  thereby  bleed¬ 
ing  himself  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  which,  after  each 
has  been  made,  his  constitution  provides  him  with  less  and  less 
means  of  recovery. 

V. 

Supplementary  Observations. 

Since  the  above  figures  were  worked  out  the  attention  of 
Parliament  has  been  called  to  those  relating  to  the  same  subject 
which  were  published  in  the  German  Army  Handbook  shortly 
before  the  war.  Mr.  H.  Belloc,  in  Pearson's  Magazine  for 
March,  has  (inter  alia)  dealt  with  this  subject  also  in  more 
general  terms.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  con¬ 
clusions  deducible  from  these  sources  wdth  those  which  have 
been  set  forth  here. 

The  German  Army  Handbook  stated  that  the  then  standing 
army  consisted  in  round  figures  of  3,300,000  men,  and  that  it 
could,  if  necessary,  be  increased  up  to  about  10,000,000.  Now 
the  total  male  population  of  Germany  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  seventy-five  years  was  then  almost  exactly  20,000,000,  of 
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whom  about  16,500,000  were  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
tifty-five ;  so  that  the  total  number  left  for  industrial 
work  was  about  16,700,000,  of  whom  about  13,200,000 
would  have  been  of  military  age.  We  may  therefore 
take  16,700,000  as  the  minimum  number  of  workers  re¬ 
quired  by  Germany  to  maintain  her  in  normal  comfort.  Now, 
if  the  then  standing  army  had  been  increased  from  3,300,000 
to  10,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  by  6,700,000  men — this  would  have 
meant  a  reduction  of  the  male  industrial  workers  from  16,700,000 
to  no  more  than  10,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  a  reduction  of 
40  per  cent.  Further,  since  the  new  soldiers  called  out  would 
be  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  w'orkers  of  military  age, 
this  particular  group  w’ould  be  reduced  by  rather  more  than 
one-half.  If  we  bring  our  figures  up  to  date,  and,  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  losses  by  casualties  (estimated  at  2,000,000),  assume  that 
the  Army  Handbook,  if  re-issued  to-day,  would  put  the  potential 
war  strength  of  Germany  now%  not  at  10,000,000,  but  only  at 
8,000,000,  the  result  of  bringing  the  forces  up  to  this  reduced 
number  would,  as  regards  industry,  be  similar.  Thus,  whether 
we  use  the  figures  given  in  the  Army  Handbook  or  the  estimates 
of  certain  English  writers  criticised  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
question  at  issue  is  unchanged,  namely  :  Could  Germany  at  the 
present  time  put  into  and  maintain  in  the  field  anything  approach¬ 
ing  8,000,000  men?  And  the  answer  depends  entirely  on  the 
farther  question  :  Could  she  undergo  the  loss  of  half  of  her  most 
active  workers,  and  yet  be  able  to  supply  the  population  as  a 
whole  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  supply  the  other 
half  (who  in  an  economic  sense  would  have  become  absolute 
idlers)  with  the  munitions  of  war  as  well?  To  this  question 
Mr.  Belloc  offers  an  indirect  answer,  though  he  does  not  explain 
how  he  arrives  at  it.  “Ten  per  cent,  of  its  population  is,”  he 
says,  “the  largest  total  that  any  nation  can  possibly  put  into 
the  field.”  If  this  calculation  be  applied  to  Germany  to-day,  her 
utmost  military  strength  would  be  about  6,700,000  men ;  and 
even  before  it  reached  that  number  the  resources  of  the  country 
would,  according  to  this  calculation,  be  nearly  at  breaking  point. 
For  statistical  reasons  which  have  been  roughly  indicated  here, 
and  which  I  hope  on  some  other  occasion  to  give  in  greater 
detail,  Mr.  Belloc’s  estimate  appears  to  me  much  too  high.  At 
all  events,  the  idea  that  Germany  can  ever  astound  the  world 
with  an  army  of  8,000,000  is  an  idea  which  can  be  entertained 
by  those  only  who  do  not  check  their  arithmetic  by  a  careful 
examination  of  certain  limiting  facts  which  are  indubitable. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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Unless  all  the  omens  are  at  fault,  Constantinople  is  on  the  i)oiut 
of  passing  for  ever  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turk.  Strange  the 
irony  of  events !  The  last  time  English  and  French  warships 
sailed  in  company  through  the  Dardanelles  and  appeared  off  the 
Golden  Horn,  it  was  as  the  faithful  upholders  against  Russia  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Now  they  are  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  straits  as  Russia’s  true  and  steadfast  allies.  The 
same  sea-power  which  for  a  century  persistently  denied  to  Russia 
the  prize  of  New  Rome  now’  offers  it  as  a  gift.  The  very  battle¬ 
ships  which  so  long  blocked  her  path  are  now  with  their  salvoes 
blowing  it  clear. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  end  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe, 
for  which  this  country  is  now  fully  prepared,  without  deciding  the 
future  [)ossession  of  Constantinople.  That,  as  Lord  Derby  said 
in  1876,  is  ‘‘the  last  word  of  the  Eastern  Question.”  And  the 
conclusion  to  which  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Englishmen  in 
recent  years  have  come  is  that  if  Russia  desires  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  herself,  Russia  may  have  it  and  welcome.  If  the 
Tsar  aspires  to  restore  the  long  line  of  Christian  Emperors,  so 
disastrously  interrupted  since  1453  by  the  Turk,  let  him  realise 
his  noble  ambition,  not  with  the  grudging  and  reluctant  assent  of 
British  statesmen  and  the  British  nation,  but  with  their  hearty 
and  sincere  good  wdll.  Let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
British  interest  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  Russia,  but  that  the 
one  supreme  British  interest  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  is  to 
preserve  wuth  Russia  the  most  perfect  understanding.  When 
that  conclusion  is  once  reached,  the  rest  flows  in  natural  sequence, 
and  enlightened  British  opinion  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  past 
mistakes  and  cast  aside  the  furious  anti-Russian  prejudices  which 
for  a  century  have  been  the  bane  of  British  foreign  policy. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  recently  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  entirely  endorsed  M.  Sazonoff’s  pronouncement  in  the 
Duma  that  the  events  on  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  w’ould  bring 
Russia  nearer  the  realisation  of  the  political  and  economic 
problems  bound  up  with  the  question  of  Russia’s  access  to  the 
open  sea.  ‘‘That  is  an  aspiration,”  he  said,  ‘‘with  which  we  are 
in  entire  sympathy.  The  precise  form  in  which  it  can  be  realised 
will  no  doubt  be  settled  by  the  terms  of  peace.”  That  may  be 
said  to  be  a  vague  declaration  which  leaves  everything  in  the 
clouds.  But  vague  though  it  be,  it  nevertheless  marks  a  new  epoch 
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in  Anglo-llussian  relations,  for  it  denotes  the  absolute  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  traditional  British  policy  towards  Eussia  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  dogma  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  cast  aside.  The 
old  idols  are  thrown  on  the  fire.  If  Great  Britain  is  committed 
to  “entire  sympathy  ”  with  Eussian  aspirations  for  reaching  the 
open  sea,  that  will  be  found  in  the  event  to  involve  the  end  of 
Ottomanism.  This  time  the  Sick  Man  is  actually  about  to  demise, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  breaking  up  of  his  estate.  The  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1915  will  be,  as  it  was  in  1453,  a  world  event. 

But  for  Great  Britain  that  would  certainly  have  taken  place  long 
ago,  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  review  very  briefly  the 
course  of  Anglo-Eussian  relations  for  a  century,  and  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  free  from  responsibility  for  their 
unfortunate  and  often  embittered  character.  The  main  fact  at 
once  emerges,  that  whenever  Eussia  has  offered  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Near  East,  she  has 
been  met  with  a  sharp  refusal,  springing  from  a  rooted  distrust 
of  what  British  statesmen  of  every  school  have  called  “Eussian 
aggression,”  and  from  the  belief  that  the  paramount  interests  of 
England  required  that  she  should  continue  to  bolster  uj) — at  any 
rate  against  Eussia — the  decaying  Ottoman  Empire.  In  spite 
of  her  occupation  of  Egypt,  into  which  her  statesmen  stumbled 
clumsily  in  despite  of  themselves,  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century  never  wished  to  seize  for  herself  any  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Turk,  though  she  passionately  objected  to  their  being  seized 
by  Eussia.  From  1815  to  1830  England  was  obsessed  by  a  fear 
of  Russian  predominance  in  Europe.  Since  then  she  has  suspected 
her  ultimate  designs  on  India ;  she  has  resented  her  aggressive 
policy  in  the  Far  East ;  she  has  disliked  her  autocratic  form  of 
Government,  and  she  has  felt  her  sense  of  humanity  outraged  by 
Russia’s  harsh  and  sometimes  brutal  treatment  of  the  Poles, 
of  the  Finns  and  of  the  Jews.  These  have  been  the  underlying 
causes  of  British  mistrust,  and  they  have  exercised  a  cumulative 
effect.  Eussia  has  been  feared,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  gigantic 
Power  with  boundless  ambitions  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and, 
on  the  other,  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  political  freedom. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Conservative  Party  in  England  has  dis¬ 
trusted  her  chiefly  for  the  former  reason,  and  the  Liberal  Party 
for  the  latter,  though  Liberals  have  sometimes  found  themselves 
constrained  to  support  Eussia  because  of  their  superior  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Turk.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  example,  wrote  in  1878 
that  “everything  that  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  to  the  East  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  been 
gained  wholly  and  entirely  by  the  sword  of  Eussia.”  But  a  year 
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later,  even  while  the  echoes  of  his  Bulgarian  speeches  were  still 
ringing  through  Europe,  we  find  Mr.  Gladstone  penning  the 
deliberate  judgment  : — “Unless  in  cases  of  pure  exception,  Itussia 
has  uniformly  and  habitually  ranged  herself  in  Euro^xian  ixjlitics 
with  the  antagonists  of  freedom.” 

Only  once,  in  1854-5,  has  there  been  actual  war  between 
England  and  Russia,  but  in  1878,  in  1885,  and  again  in  1904  the 
two  nations  were  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  hostilities,  and 
only  very  rarely,  and  then  but  for  brief  intervals,  have  their 
relations  been  at  all  friendly.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  well-remem¬ 
bered  speech  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  candidly  confessed 
that  in  opposing  Russia  and  championing  the  Turk,  England  had 
“backed  the  wrong  horse.”  Coming  as  it  did  from  one  w'ho  had 
been  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  right-hand  man  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  this  illuminating  phrase  startled  the  British  public,  and 
rudely  challenged  an  old  principle  of  policy  once  held  to  be  funda¬ 
mental.  But  though  England  “backed  the  wrong  horse,”  it 
does  not  follow  that  she  lost  all  the  money  which  she  put  on 
the  loser.  If  the  Sick  Man’s  Inheritance  had  been  divided  up 
in  1829,  when  Turkey  was  at  her  very  weakest,  or  in  1853,  or 
again  in  1876,  whatever  the  result  might  have  been — and  no  one 
can  safely  dogmatise  on  that  head — the  Balkan  States  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  in  existence  as  they  are  to-day,  and  instead  of  a 
cluster  of  Balkan  kingdoms  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  might  quite  conceivably  have  formed  a  Russian 
province.  Nor,  again,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  England  would  be 
firmly  established  in  Egypt. 

“Who  is  master  of  Egypt,”  said  Napoleon,  before  ever  the  Suez 
Canal  w^as  thought  of,  “is  master  of  India,”  while  Bismarck 
observed  to  the  faithful  Busch  on  one  occasion,  “Egypt  is  as 
necessary  to  England  as  her  daily  bread,  and  because  of  the  Suez 
Canal.”  Nevertheless,  though  this  truth  seemed  crystal  clear 
alike  to  the  great  Frenchman  and  the  great  German,  its  import¬ 
ance  was  not  fully  grasped  at  Downing  Street  till  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  old  British  view  as  to  Egypt  w^as  admir¬ 
ably  expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cowley 
when  he  said  : — “We  do  not  want  Egypt  or  wish  it  for  ourselves 
any  more  than  any  rational  man  with  an  estate  in  the  north  of 
England  and  a  residence  in  the  south  would  have  wished  to  possess 
the  inns  on  the  North  Road.  All  he  could  want  would  have  been 
that  the  inns  should  be  well  kept,  always  accessible,  and  furnishing 
him  when  he  came  with  mutton-chops  and  post-horses.”  But  if 
the  inns  were  not  well-kept,  and  did  not  furnish  the  requisite 
mutton-chops  and  post-horses,  or  if  the  innkeepers  proved  incor¬ 
rigible  rogues,  what  then?  The  noble  traveller  in  that  case,  if  he 
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travelled  the  road  often  enough  to  justify  the  expense,  would 
certainly  have  acquired  the  inns  and  put  in  managers  of  his  own. 
That  is  what  has  been  done  in  Egypt,  and  thereby  the  main 
reason  which  governed  British  hostility  to  the  appearance  of 
Russia  as  a  Mediterranean  Power  has  disappeared.  British 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Suez  Canal  route  to  India  lose 
half  their  actuality  with  Egypt  in  British  hands,  and  our  states¬ 
men  would  have  done  well  if  they  had  boldly  recognised  the  fact. 
Twelve  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Horace  Bumbold,  in  his  day  a 
well-known  diplomatist,  had  the  perspicacity  to  write  that  “having 
regard  to  the  formidable  growth  of  the  German  Power  and  the 
extraordinary  ill-will  towards  ourselves  that  has  accompanied  it, 
it  well  behoves  us  to  seek  some  rapprochement  with  Bussia  on 
the  questions  which,  as  the  two  leading  Asiatic  Powers,  at  present 
divide  us.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be  quite  ixjssible, 
if  only  we  could  in  this  country  shake  off  the  traditional  distrust 
of  Russia,  which  I  hold  to  be  both  mischievous  and  unreasonable, 
or,  at  any  rate,  avoid  manifesting  it  so  offensively.”  As  soon  as 
British  Governments  had  slowly  made  up  their  mind  that  once 
in  Egypt  it  was  impossible  to  quit  it,  an  understanding  with 
Russia  ought  to  have  been  their  principal  care. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  whenever  Bussia  made  overtures 
to  Great  Britain  for  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  she 
met  with  a  blunt  rejection.  That  was  the  experience  of  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  when  he  suggested  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  action.  But  Castlereagh’s  whole  policy,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  his  correspondence,  was  penetrated  by  his  fear  lest 
Alexander  should  usurp  the  dictator’s  place  in  Europe  from  which 
Napoleon  had  just  been  cast  out.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  not 
only  refused  the  suggestion,  but  for  a  time  frowned  officially  upon 
the  gallant  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  It  was 
apprehended  that  a  free  Greek  State  would  look  to  Bussia  as  its 
protector,  and  it  was  not  till  Canning  succeeded  Castlereagh  that 
Great  Britain  lent  effective  assistance.  But  the  most  definite 
overtures  to  England  were  made  by  Alexander’s  successor, 
Nicholas  I.  When,  in  1844,  the  Tsar  visited  England,  he  opened 
his  mind  freely  on  the  Eastern  Question  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  What  he 
desired  was  a  general  understanding  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  on  the  assumption  that  the  moment  was  close  at  hand  for 
driving  the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  However,  he  got  no  encourage¬ 
ment  from  either  Whig  or  Tory,  and  the  project  dropped.  Once 
more,  in  1853,  only  a  year  before  the  Crimean  War,  the  Tsar 
made  an  earnest  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  England,  when 
he  opened  a  memorable  conversation  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
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the  British  Ambassador  at  Petrograd.  “We  have  on  our  t 
hands,”  he  said,  “a  Sick  Man,  a  very  Sick  Man.  I  tell  you  frankly 
it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  he  should  give  us  the  slip  one  of 
these  days,  before  all  the  necessary  arrangements  are  made.”  By  [ 
“necessary  arrangements,”  the  Tsar  was  careful  to  explain  that  | 
he  meant  not  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  of  partition,  but  merely  an  i 
honourable  understanding  as  between  gentlemen  as  to  the  matters  ■ 
which  either  country  deemed  essential  to  its  interests.  “I  am  not  ! 

so  anxious,”  he  said,  “to  know  what  shall  be  done  as  to  determine  ' 

with  England  what  shall  not  be  done,”  and  he  added  in  significant  ! 
words,  “If  we  agree,  I  have  no  solicitude  about  Europe;  what 
others  may  think  is  of  no  consequence.”  The  Tsar  gave  the 
further  assurance  that  as  for  Constantinople,  he  did  not  desire 
its  “permanent  occupation”  by  Eussia,  but  that  he  would  not  | 
permit  its  occupation  by  England,  France,  or  any  Great  Power, 
nor  allow  a  reconstructed  Byzantine  Empire,  nor  agree  to  the 
partition  of  Turkey  into  little  Eepublics,  “ready-made  asylums 
for  the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis.”  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
Tsar’s  overtures. 

But  again  they  met  with  a  chilly  reception.  England  was 
bitterly  incensed  against  Eussia  for  having  sent  her  armies  across 
the  Carpathians  in  1849  to  put  down  the  rising  of  the  Hungarians  j 

against  Austria.  Lord  John  Eussell  and  Lord  Clarendon  in  turn  j 

sent  instructions  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  bidding  him  tell  the  * 
Emi>eror  that  the  Sick  Man  was  not  so  sick  as  Eussia  thought,  • 
that  he  certainly  was  not  going  to  die,  and  that  instead  of  antici-  j 
pating  his  demise  it  would  be  much  better  to  help  him  to  recovery. 
Moreover,  they  said  that  they  would  be  no  party  to  any  under¬ 
standing,  however  general,  that  was  to  be  kept  secret.  Thus  . 
England,  instead  of  drawing  closer  to  Eussia,  drew  nearer  to  1 
France,  and  Napoleon  by  that  time  was  already  bent  on  a  war  i 

of  adventure.  The  unanimity  of  opinion  in  this  country  was  most  j 

remarkable.  Men  of  such  widely  contrasted  views  as  Lord  j 

John  Eussell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone,  ! 

Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  all  agreed  j 

that  Eussian  aggression  must  be  withstood.  “The  Emperor  is  | 

clearly  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Turkey,”  wrote  Lord  John  to  . 

Clarendon  in  1853,  "and  he  must  be  resisted.”  Palmerston  who, 
as  far  back  as  1833,  had  said  that  “undoubtedly  Government  j 

w'ould  feel  it  their  duty  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  any  attempt  ■ 

on  the  part  of  Eussia  to  partition  the  Turkish  Empire,  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  which  were  necessary  to  the  main-  ■ 
tenance  of  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty  and  the  balance  of  power  j 
in  the  East  of  Europe,”  took  precisely  the  same  view  twenty  j 
years  later,  when  he  said  that  “a  reconstruction  of  Turkey  means  | 
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neitlier  more  nor  less  than  its  subjection  to  Ilussia,  direct  or 
indirect,  immediate  or  for  a  time  delayed.”  He  held  that  the 
Greeks  could  not  be  a  governing  race,  and  that  ‘‘the  Sclavonians, 
who  are  the  majority,  do  not  possess  the  conditions  necessary  for 
becoming  the  bones  and  sinews  of  a  new  State.”  Fear  of  Russia 
was  still  the  dominant  motive.  She  was  represented  as  an  ogre, 
always  advancing,  and  always  sowing  dissensions  before  her. 
"The  chains  she  carries  do  not  clank;  her  footsteps  have  no 
echoes;  her  shadow  blights  where  her  hand  cannot  reach,  and 
where  she  comes  it  is  to  abide.”  Thus  spake  Lord  Palmerston,  a 
year  before  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  sapie  profound  distrust  of 
Russia,  reinforced' — this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
—by  detestation  of  her  action  in  Poland  and  in  Hungary, 
remained  in  full  force  down  to  the  next  great  crisis  in  Anglo- 
Russian  relations.  Indeed,  in  many  influential  quarters  it  was 
actually  intensified,  for  between  1855  and  1877  the  enormous 
expansive  energies  of  Russia,  confined  and  repressed  in  the  Near 
East,  were  allowed  full  play  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  more 
distant  tracts  of  Asia.  Great  Britain  watched  with  alarm  Russia’s 
resistless  march  across  Asia  tow'ards  India  and  the  steady  shrinkage 
of  the  once  seemingly  boundless  expanse  which  lay  between  their 
respective  frontiers. 

The  humiliating  Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were 
denounced  by  Russia  at  the  first  favourable  op^xirtimity,  and 
Great  Britain,  by  that  time  wholly  estranged  from  France,  was 
in  no  position  to  protest.  Liberalism  lashed  itself  into  impotent 
fury  over  the  merciless  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
in  1863,  when  Lord  John  Russell  declared  in  a  public  speech 
that  Russia’s  right  to  rule  in  Poland  had  ceased,  and  wrote 
a  despatch  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Petrograd  to  the 
same  effect.  A  joint  European  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Poles,  proposed  by  Napoleon,  was  only  stopped  by  the  astute 
refusal  of  Prussia  to  take  part.  Russia  paid  most  handsomely  for 
that  timely  service,  for  she  sided  with  Prussia  against  Austria 
throughout  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair ;  she  gave  Prussia  a 
free  hand  in  the  war  of  1866,  and  she  ‘‘watched”  Austria  in  the 
great  war  of  1870-1  so  effectively  that  the  Emperor  William  wrote 
the  Tsar  an  effusive  letter  of  thanks.  ‘‘Never,”  he  said,  ‘‘will 
Prussia  forget  that  to  you  it  is  due  that  the  war  did  not  assume 
a  larger  proportion.  May  God  bless  you  for  it !  ”  No  wonder  the 
old  Emperor  was  grateful.  Both  Russia  and  England  have  had 
abundant  cause  since  then  to  rue  their  grievous  mistake  in  allow¬ 
ing  Germany  to  crush  France  as  she  did  in  1871.  In  1875,  when 
Bismarck  thought  that  France  was  making  too  speedy  a  recovery 
and  desired  to  inflict  another  chastisement,  England  and  Russia 
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stood  side  by  side,  and  Bismarck  drew  back.  A  year  later,  when 
Bussian  relations  with  Turkey  were  again  approaching  a  crisis 
the  Tsar  was  emboldened  to  resume  with  the  British  Ambassador, 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  the  conversations  which  Nicholas  I.  had 
had  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  1853.  But  once  more  the  old 
rebuff  w’as  administered.  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  again  declared  a  vital  British  interest. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
put  the  case  for  a  pro-Turkish  policy  quite  bluntly  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Derby: — “My  conduct  has  never  been  guided  by  any 
sentimental  affection  for  the  Turks,  but  by  a  firm  determination  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  the  utmost  of  my  ixiwer, 
and  that  those  interests  are  deeply  engaged  in  preventing  the 
disruption  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  conviction  which  I  share 
in  common  with  the  most  eminent  statesmen  wdio  have  directed 
our  foieign  jKjlicy,  but  which  appears  now  to  be  abandoned  by 
shallow  politicians  and  persons  who  have  allowed  their  feelings 
of  revolted  humanity  to  make  them  forget  the  capital  interests 
involved  in  the  question.”  Lord  Derby  himself  was  of  opinion 
that  any  attempt  at  partition  w'ould  in  all  probability  be  the  signal 
for  a  Euro[>ean  war.  “I  hold,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  sound  [wlicy 
now%  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  to  adhere  to  that  which 
diplomatists  call  the  territorial  status  quo.  It  is  possible  that  the 
language  being  held  in  England  now  may  induce  foreign  politicians 
and  foreign  Governments  to  think  that  England  has  changed 
her  mind  on  the  subject,  and  if  that  impression  is  produced  1 
think  it  will  be  a  misfortune  to  us  and  to  all  the  world.”  But 
public  opinion  in  England,  which  had  been  almost  unanimous  in 
1854,  was  sharply  divided  in  1877.  A  decided  majority  still 
clung  to  the  traditional  anti-Eussian  policy.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  powerful  minority  had  long  since  made  up  their  mind  that 
a  pro-Turkish  policy  w^as  dishonouring  to  England,  that  the  Turk 
was  unimprovable  as  well  as  unspeakable,  and  that  any  further 
l)olitical  association  with  him  w'as  an  outrage  against  civilisa¬ 
tion.  They  endorsed  Professor  Ereeman’s  view  that  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  “a  great  sin  against  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Europe”;  they  insisted  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  Eussia’s  persistent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Balkan  i)eoples; 
and — here  they  were  on  much  more  debatable  ground — they 
affected  to  make  light  of  Eussia’s  designs  both  on  Constantinople 
and  on  India.  Carlyle,  in  1878,  declared  that  for  fifty  years 
his  “clear  belief  about  the  Eussians  had  been  that  they  are  a 
good,  and  even  a  noble,  element  in  Europe.  ...  In  our  time 
they  have  done  signal  service  to  God  in  drilling  into  order  and 
peace  anarchic  populations  all  over  their  side  of  the  world. 
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These  views  began  to  permeate  British  public  opinion,  and  the 
eloquent  crusade  preached  by  Mr.  Gladstone — when  in  Opposition 
—against  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria  swept  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Liberal  Party  into  the  anti-Turkish  camp.  It 
is  true  that  the  Jingoes  had  their  noisy  hour  of  triumph  when 
the  British  Fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  brought  back  from  Berlin 
the  so-called  “Peace  with  Honour.”  Great  Britain  had  again 
called  “check  ”  to  Eussia,  and  the  Sultan  was  once  more  guaran¬ 
teed  the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  and  given  yet  another  chance 
of  self-reform,  of  which  he  never  intended  to  avail  himself.  But 
the  old  pro-Turkish  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  irreparably 
damaged,  and  the  impossibility  of  barring  for  ever  the  path  of 
Russia  in  the  Near  East  came  to  be  recognised  more  and  more. 
Since  1878  the  friends  of  the  Turk  have  dwindled  fast.  Bulgarian 
atrocities  w'ere  followed  by  Armenian  atrocities.  The  ghastly 
regime  of  Abdul  Hamid  disgusted  even  the  strongest  British 
Russophobes,  and  when  the  brief  enthusiasm  for  the  new  rigime 
of  the  Young  Turks  had  faded  away  and  it  wms  seen  that  Turkish 
despotism  had  merely  changed  its  outward  form  and,  in  addition, 
was  actively  anti-British  in  its  sympathies,  British  opinion  had 
the  less  difficulty  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  idea  of  Turkish 
dismemberment. 

Nevertheless,  Anglo-Eussian  relations  showed  no  sign  of  im¬ 
provement.  The  Penjdeh  incident  in  1885  was  followed  by  the 
years  during  which  Eussia,  encouraged  by  Germany,  devoted  her 
energies  to  feverish  expansion  in  the  Far  East.  Eussia  remained 
Germany’s  close  friend  from  1881  to  1887,  when  she  refused  to 
renew  the  League  of  the  Three  Emperors,  and  began  to  respond 
to  the  eager  overtures  of  France  for  an  alliance.  Even  that,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  her  no  nearer  to  England,  for  England  was  in 
“glorious  isolation,”  and  her  relations  with  France  were  no  better 
than  those  with  Eussia.  The  latter,  therefore,  w^as  free  to  nurse 
an  ill-will,  which  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  did  nothing  to 
disj^l,  and  to  pursue  her  way  in  Asia  regardless  of  ineffectual 
British  protests  and  periodical  newspaper  clamour.  In  England, 
too,  the  friends  of  Eussia  made  no  headway.  All  the  humani¬ 
tarian  and  sentimental  zeal  which  in  previous  years  had 
been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Eussia,  as  against  Turkey, 
was  hopelessly  estranged  by  the  reactionary  policy  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  and  the  ruthless  reprisals  which  his  reign  in¬ 
augurated.  British  Liberal  sentiment,  meddlesome  as  ever  in 
matters  in  which  it  had  no  direct  concern,  was  deeply  offended, 
and  this  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  anti-Jewish  outbreaks 
which  seemed  to  receive  encouragement  from  the  highest  quarters. 
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So,  too,  (luring  the  reign  of  the  present  Tsar.  British  Liberals 
have  blown  hot  and  cold  in  turn.  They  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  summoning  of  the  first  Convention  at  the  Hague.  Preans  of 
adulation  of  the  Tsar  were  sung,  only  to  change  into  a  chorus  of 
bitter  abuse  over  the  Russification  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 
All  through  the  Russo-Japanese  War  British  feeling  was  intensely 
anti-Russian,  and  the  Dogger  Bank  incident  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  led  to  war  but  for  the  happy  circumstance  that  France 
and  England  had  by  that  time  composed  their  differences  and 
France  was  able  to  play  the  r61e  of  mediator.  The  summoning 
of  the  first  Duma  called  forth  another  outburst  of  extravagant 
hopes  in  England,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  inevitable  reaction 
and  flood  of  hostile  criticism,  when  the  Duma  proved  itself  in¬ 
tractable  and  was  summarily  dismissed.  British  Liberalism  seems 
incapable  of  learning  by  experience.  It  still  clings  to  the  fatal 
delusion  that  the  British  Constitution,  which  grows  more  demo¬ 
cratic  with  every  decade,  is  the  only  form  of  government  accept¬ 
able  to  a  free  people,  and  it  makes  inadequate  allowance  for  the 
difficulties  with  which  benevolent  autocrats  are  confronted  when 
they  are  ready  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  jxipular  demand 
for  parliamentary  government.  Even  when  a  political  entente 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  had  at  length  been  established, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  development  of  a  good  understanding 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  international  position  of  Great 
Britain,  a  considerable  body  of  democratic  opinion  in  England 
still  remained  implacably  hostile  to  Russia,  partly  because  of  the 
ruthless  methods  of  her  autocratic  government,  and  still  more 
because  of  the  deplorable  excesses  which  had  accompanied  the 
anti-Jewdsh  outbursts  in  many  Russian  cities.  Here  lies — it  is 
idle  to  ignore  it — the  most  dangerous  stumbling-block  to  a  com- 
]>lete  and  unclouded  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  But  we  take  hope  from  the  fact  that  all  the  great  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  the  liberal  spirit  in  Russia  have  follow’ed  after 
periods  of  war,  while  Russia’s  noble  proclamation  to  the 
Poles,  and  her  magnificent  self-conquest  in  dealing  with  the 
national  vice  of  drunkenness,  have  gained  her  friends  in  British 
democratic  circles,  wdiere  previously  there  were  none  but  enemies. 

Politically,  the  way  to  a  thorough  understanding  has  been 
cleared  by  a  series  of  political  events  of  the  first  magnitude.  First, 
as  has  been  said,  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  will 
certainly  be  thoroughly  regularised  when  the  present  w’ar  is  over, 
has  removed  the  main  British  objection  to  the  appearance  of  Russia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Second,  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  have  created  a  new  and  much  more 
favourable  situation  in  the  Far  East.  Third,  the  dread  of  Russian 
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designs  upon  India  has  long  since  passed  out  of  its  acute  stage, 
and  the  x\nglo-Russian  understanding  with  respect  to  Persia  has 
wonderfully  eased  the  strain  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
an  almost  intolerable  position  in  a  land  where  the  native  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  a  state  of  pitiful  collapse.  England  and  Russia  have 
been  drawn  together  through  the  good  offices  of  their  mutual  friend 
and  ally.  Prance,  and  through  the  natural  instinct  which  led 
them  to  combine  for  self-protection  against  the  aggression  of  their 
common  enemy,  Germany. 

And  so  Fate  and  War  have  at  last  knit  England  and 
Russia  in  firm  alliance  after  a  long  and  bitter  estrangement. 
The  great  Chatham,  who  said  that  he  was  “altogether  a  Russian,” 
offered  Russia  an  English  alliance,  which  she  refused  because 
England  would  not  act  in  concert  with  her  in  matters  relating 
to  Turkey.  Fox  declared  that  it  had  ever  been  his  opinion  that 
“Russia  was  the  Power  in  Europe  with  whom  the  cultivation  of 
reciprocal  ties  of  friendship,  both  commercial  and  political,  was 
most  natural  and  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  this  country.” 
Those  words  are  absolutely  true  to-day.  When  this  war  is  over 
the  continued  peace  of  the  world  will  depend  on  nothing  more  than 
upon  the  continuance  of  intimacy  and  good  relations  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

But  Constantinople?  Is  Russia  to  have  Constantinople?  Why 
not — always  provided  that  she  wants  it?  Even  that  is  open  to 
a  certain  doubt.  Nicholas  I.  told  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that 
“if  once  the  Tsar  w'ere  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Constantinople, 
Russia  would  cease  to  be  Russian,  and  no  Russian  would  like 
that.”  Freeman  took  a  similar  view.  “Constantinople,”  he  said, 
“cannot  be  ruled  from  St.  Petersburg  ;  neither  can  St.  Petersburg 
he  niled  from  Constantinople.  The  Romanoffs  may  rule  in  New 
Rome ;  the  Russians  cannot.  For  the  Romanoff  on  the  throne 
of  New  Rome  would  cease  to  be  Russian.”  Whether  those  views 
are  sound  or  unsound  is  matter  for  debate.  Whether  they  are 
held  to-day  by  Nicholas’  namesake  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a 
marked  strain  of  idealism  in  the  Tsars  of  Russia,  which  would 
make  the  refusal  of  Constantinople  by  them  less  remarkable  than 
by  any  other  monarch.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  “the  grand 
refusal”  of  all  history.  No  nation  ever  yet  declined  so  glorious, 
albeit  so  dangerous,  a  prize.  Napoleon,  in  his  sweeping  way, 
described  Constantinople  as  “the  Empire  of  the  World,”  when 
Alexander  I.  laid  claim  to  it  at  their  famous  interview  at  Tilsit. 
It  never  was  that.  It  never  carried  with  it  more  than  the  Empire 
of  the  Near  East.  It  is  now  only  of  supreme  importance  to 
Russia  and  to  the  Balkan  States,  and  Russia — be  it  remembered — 
is  permanently  cut  oft  by  Roumania  from  physical  contact  with 
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Constantinople  by  land.  The  ambitious  dream  of  Greater  Germany 
to  extend  through  Turkey  to  Asia  Minor  will  he  shattered  for 
ever  by  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  The  future  of  Constantinople 
must  be  decided  by  the  victorious  Slav,  and  whatever  policy 
commends  itself  to  Eussia  ought  to  receive  the  cordial  assent 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France. 

Eussian  opinion  is  naturally  very  sensitive  on  this  head.  For 
a  century  it  has  always  been  the  sea-power  of  England  which 
has  crossed  Eussia’s  path  and  prevented  the  realisation  of  her 
national  aspirations.  The  times  are  ripe  for  change.  British 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  w’orld  are  purely  commercial.  Her 
political  interests  are  relatively  nil,  while  those  of  Eussia  are 
paramount  and  supreme.  For  that  reason,  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
declaration  that  the  British  Government  is  “in  entire  sympathy” 
with  Eussian  aspirations  encourages  the  hope  that  a  complete 
understanding  has  already  been  reached  by  the  Allies  as  to  the 
future  of  Constantinople.  It  is  possible  that  the  ancient  prophecy 
— wTitten  on  the  equestrian  statue  taken  to  New  Eome  from 
Antioch  and  destroyed  by  the  Latins  in  1204 — that  in  the  last 
days  the  men  from  the  North  will  take  and  hold  Constantinople, 
is  on  the  eve  of  fidfilment.  It  may  be  that  some  other  solution 
will  be  preferred.  But  what  is  vital  is  that  the  solution  shall  he 
one  that  is  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Eussia.  That  would 
supply  the  best  possible  foundation  for  an  enduring  fabric  of 
Anglo-Eussian  friendship. 


J.  B.  Firth. 
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It  is  of  the  social  and  domestic,  the  least  known  side  of  the 
Emperor  that  I  would  write  in  this  article,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  His  Majesty  in  the  intimacy  of  home  where 
a  man’s  real  character  shows  itself  most  clearly  ;  and  if  a  constant 
association  extending  over  several  years  has  tended  to  blunt  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  youth ,  it  has  helped  me  to  form  a  more  accurate 
judgment  of  a  singularly  interesting  personality. 

The  Emperor’s  appearance,  esiDecially  in  civil  dress,  is  a  little 
disappointing,  for  his  portraits  and  busts  have  been  over  idealised 
and  beautified.  That  somewhat  Judaic  nose  of  his,  through  which 
he  speaks  with  a  distinctly  Judaic  snuffle,  has  been  given  a  Greek 
touch  which  it  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  possess.  The  com¬ 
plexion  is  colourless  and  sallow,  and  on  the  right  cheek  is  the 
deeply  indented  scar  of  the  iron  which  a  madman  once  flung  at 
him,  dangerously  near  the  eye — those  bright,  blue,  restless  eyes 
which  he  has  a  trick  of  bulging  out  at  people  in  an  alarming  and 
very  unbecoming  style.  His  hair  is  turning  very  grey  at  the 
temples,  and  little  lines  and  wrinkles  thread  his  face  which,  in 
spite  of  its  animation,  has  a  worn  look,  the  look  of  a  man  who 
consumes  vital  energy  somewhat  too  fast.  His  figure,  not  above 
the  middle  height,  is  growing  thickset  and  a  slight  tendency  to 
elderly  emhonpoint  may  be  observed.  Lazio,  the  Hungarian 
portrait  painter,  has  lately  executed  a  portrait  sketch  in  oils  of 
the  Kaiser.  The  general  public  dislikes  it  and  finds  it  disappoint¬ 
ing,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  likenesses  that  exist  of  His  Majesty. 
His  own  family  are  delighted  wdth  its  fidelity  and  the  wonderful 
truth  of  the  expression. 

It  is,  in  fact,  too  exact,  too  faithful.  The  public  have  formed 
a  totally  different  idea  of  their  Kaiser.  They  have  never  seen 
him  bareheaded,  hut  invariably  in  uniform,  with  helmet  or  flat 
undress  cap.  He  does  well  never  to  appear  to  his  subjects  in 
other  than  military  tcmie,  for  in  the  tourist  costume  which  is  his 
favourite  dress  w'hen  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  he  loses  in 
dignity  ;  even  wfflen  playing  tennis  he  does  not  look  well,  an  effect 
probably  of  the  pink  shirts  and  flamboyant  ties  for  which  he  has 
so  |)eculiar  an  affection. 

Among  a  crowd  of  people  he  is  instantly  to  be  recognised  by 
his  manner  of  constantly  emphasising  what  he  says  with  upraised 
hand  and  forefinger;  the  latter  constantly  and  rapidly  “waggles” 

(1)  This  essav  was  written  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  and  published  in  America. 
-(Ed.  F.R.) 
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(there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  in  accompaniment  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  is  at  the  same  time  wriggling  and 
jerking  galvanically  on  his  left  leg,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
“atmosphere  of  feverish  activity”  which  seems  to  surround  the 
Kaiser  at  even  the  calmest  moments  of  his  existence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  frequent  fiascos  at  the  Eoyal 
Opera  where  new  musical  works  of  no  merit  are  often  produced 
at  great  expense  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  nor  the  revival 
there  on  his  initiative  of  second-rate  operas  which,  given  before 
an  audience  steeped  in  Wagner,  are  foredoomed  to  failure,  have 
not  succeeded  in  shaking  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  as  a 
musical  judge  and  critic.  His  trust  in  his  own  judgment  is  not 
in  the  least  undermined  by  the  coldness  of  the  audience.  “The 
taste  of  the  Berlin  public  is  deplorable.”  That  explains  every¬ 
thing  satisfactorily. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Emperor  should  believe 
himself  gifted  with  powers  of  discernment  as  a  discoverer  of 
musical  genius.  Head  as  he  is  of  the  most  music-loving — I  will 
not  say  musical — nation  in  the  world,  his  taste  is  far  from  being 
that  of  even  a  cultured  amateur.  He  has  never  been  able  to 
appreciate  Wagner,  to  whom  he  is  forced  to  give  a  grudging 
admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  enjoy  listening  the  whole 
evening  to  a  gramophone  uttering  comic  songs,  or  to  a  military 
band  blaring  out  marches  while  he  gallops  round  the  riding  school ; 
hut  he  has  no  intuition  for  what  is  really  fine  and  unusual  in 
music.  It  is  probable  that,  as  one  of  our  modern  dramatists 
says,  “he  believes  in  the  fine  arts  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
man  who  does  not  understand  them.” 

In  the  patronage  of  painting  and  sculpture  he  has  been  equally 
unfortunate.  The  Sieqcs  Allee  with  its  groups  of  statuary  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  Berlin,  is  notorious  as  containing  some  of  the 
most  hideously  inartistic  pieces  of  modern  statuary.  A  full- 
length,  life-size  figure  of  the  Empress  has  been  recently  erected 
by  him  in  the  private  gardens  of  the  New  Palace ;  it  represents 
a  lady  in  modern,  tight-fitting  dress,  and  has  the  same  effect 
upon  the  spectators  as  the  sight  of  the  simpering  wax  model  that 
smiles  on  the  public  from  the  windows  of  a  dressmaker.  There 
is  nothing  artistic  in  its  conception  or  treatment.  Yet,  because 
the  lace  on  the  gown  has  been  worked  out  with  marvellous 
technical  skill  and  a  string  of  pearls  droops  sinuously  over  the 
tightly  fitting  robe,  each  globularly  perfect,  the  Emperor  is 
satisfied. 

Many  Germans  are  disgusted  wdth  the  Emperor’s  avowed  pre¬ 
ference  for  English  art  and  architecture.  The  climax  was  reached 
when  he  built  typically  British  cottages  all  over  his  estate  of 
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Cadinen.  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  these  gabled 
Elizabethan  houses,  eminently  suitable  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  where  the  Kaiser  saw  and  admired  their  prototype,  are 
exactly  fitted  to  the  flat  West  Prussian  landscape  and  the  sun¬ 
burnt,  bare-legged  peasant  women  and  children  who  inhabit 
them. 

William  and  the  Strenuous  Life. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  Kaiser  works  as  hard  as  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  do,  hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  makes  tremendous 
demands  on  the  working  capacity  of  other  people.  The  architects 
who  prepare  plans  for  barracks  and  other  public  buildings  tremble 
when  asked  to  submit  their  designs  to  the  Imperial  inspection. 
With  one  light-hearted  swoop  of  his  pencil  the  Emperor  will 
destroy  the  carefully  thought-out  calculations  of  months,  and  the 
work  of  trained  experts  has  to  give  w’ay  to  his  amateur  ideas — 
clever  ideas,  it  is  true,  but  usually  involving  enormous  additional 
outlay  in  time  and  money  and  rarely  an  improvement  on  those 
of  tlie  professional. 

Although  far  from  wishing  to  deny  that  the  Kaiser  is  a  very 
busy  man  incessantly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  yet 
■  much  of  the  abnormal  activity  and  restlessness  attributed  to  him 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  is  not  alw’ays  designing  battle¬ 
ships,  or  rebuilding  palaces,  or  composing  songs  in  the  short 
intervals  not  devoted  to  State  affairs.  In  fact,  the  cartoon  and 
the  “Song  to  iHgir,”  of  which  so  much  capital  has  been  made, 
were  merely  youthful  indiscretions.  An  irrepressible  desire  to 
suggest  improvements,  and  overwhelming  confidence  in  his  own 
opinion  and  judgment,  are  still  conspicuous  traits  of  character, 
but  find  expression  in  harmless  worrying  of  heads  of  State  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  multiplicity  of  functions  which,  to  judge  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  take  up  every  minute  of  the  Emperor’s  time  are,  in  the 
actual  experience,  not  by  any  means  the  breathless  rush  and  high- 
pressure  efforts  they  are  made  to  appear.  The  Kaiser’s  pro¬ 
gramme  is  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  sufficient  but  not  ex¬ 
cessive  time  is  allowed  for  each  item,  and  promptness,  punctuality, 
and  excellent  organisation  insure  everything  being  carried  through 
without  undue  haste  or  precipitancy. 

flere  is  the  account  of  a  rather  crowded  Imperial  day  which 
show’s,  however,  ample  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment  : 

8  A.M.  Departure  from  Rominten  (his  hunting  box  in  East  Prussia)  in 
automobiles,  with  Empress  and  suite. 

8.45.  Arrival  at  the  station.  Inspection  of  Corps  of  Veterans. 

9.05.  Departure  of  their  Majesties  and  suite  by  train  for  Konigsherg. 
Bre.akfast  in  train. 
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12.ir».  Arrival  in  Konigsberg.  Drive  through  town  to  Officers’  Casino. 

1  I’.M.  Dinner  with  Officers’  Mess. 

3.00.  Inspection  of  newly  restored  cathedral. 

4.30.  Departure  for  Danzig.  Tea  in  train. 

6.30.  Arrival  in  Danzig.  Reception  at  station. 

7.00.  Supper  at  Officers’  Casino. 

10.30.  Return  to  train,  where  the  night  is  spent  before  going  on  next 
morning  to  Marienburg. 

This  portentous-looking  programme  is  not  so  tremendously 
fatiguing  as  it  appears.  The  inspection  of  the  Veterans,  for 
instance,  although  taking  place  at  the  seemingly  extraordinary 
hour  of  9  a.m.,  involved  no  great  preparation  on  either  side.  The 
Emperor  and  Empress,  on  arrival  at  the  station,  found  the  old 
warriors  lined  up  in  the  station  yard,  and  after  walking  along  the 
row,  inspecting  their  medals  and  exchanging  a  few  friendly 
words,  the  Imperial  couple,  with  their  suite,  entered  the  train 
and  departed  for  Konigsberg.  Ten  minutes  M'as  ample  time  for 
the  little  ceremony  which,  though  so  short,  was  very  gratifying 
to  the  old  soldiers.  In  the  train  everybody  is  provided  with 
luxurious  accommodation,  each  member  of  the  suite  having  a  com¬ 
partment  to  himself  or  herself,  where  necessary  changes  of 
costume  can  be  made,  or  an  hour  or  two’s  sleep  indulged  in. 

Meals  in  the  train  are  generally  very  hilarious.  Sometimes, 
impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  servants,  William  demands  that 
the  dish  be  set  before  him  and,  standing  up,  with  his  own  royal 
hand,  while  the  Empress  in  front  and  the  gentlemen  on  each 
side  hold  the  plates,  with  the  lightning  rapidity  of  a  restaurant 
waiter  he  slaps  down  a  juicy  chop  or  piece  of  fish  on  to  each 
plate  in  turn,  and  this  is  as  rapidly  distributed  dowm  the  table. 
Sometimes,  so  furious  is  the  stream  of  chops,  that  several  people 
are  encumbered  wdth  three  platefuls  at  once,  but  William  looks 
very  satisfied  when  he  again  sits  down  and  sends  away  the  empty 
dish.  He  has  once  more  shown  “how  it  should  be  done.” 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  Kaiser’s  public  duties 
take  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  his  family  sees  little  of  him, 
and  his  home  is  merely  a  place  of  official  reception  where  a 
steady  stream  of  soldiers,  ministers,  and  public  officials  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  and  going.  It  has  also  been  said  that  when 
absent  for  any  period,  either  long  or  short,  William  never  writes 
■to  the  Empress,  deputing  the  duty  of  keeping  her  informed  of 
his  whereabouts  to  one  of  the  members  of  his  suite.  Whatever 
other  blemishes  of  character  he  may  possess,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  testify  from  personal  knowledge  that  failure  in  the  duties 
of  a  husband  is  not  included  among  them.  Ear  from  deputing 
his  domestic  correspondence  to  others,  he  rarely  allows  a  day 
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to  pass,  when  apart  Iroiu  his  wife,  without  writing  to  her  a  fairly 
volunhuous  epistle. 

W'iien  time  presses  he  does  not  disdain  to  use  the  humble 
pictorial  j)ostcard  as  a  means  of  communication.  Probably  the 
rei)ort  of  his  domestic  correspondence  being  so  purely  official 
arose  from  the  fact  that  one  member  of  his  suite  has  the  duty 
of  daily  telegraphing  to  the  Empress  her  husband’s  movements 
and  well-being,  while  the  Master  of  the  Eoyal  Hunt  is  likewise 
bound  to  supply  her  with  a  daily  report  of  the  hunting. 

Far  from  spending  as  little  time  as  possible  with  his  family, 
the  Enii>eror  when  at  home  invariably  rides,  walks,  and  drives 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  any  sons  who  may  be  there.  He 
never  spends  less  than  three  hours  daily  alone  in  their  society, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  he  finds  quiet  enjoyment  in  the 
family  circle.  The  relations  between  husband  and  wife  are  of 
the  happiest  description. 

The  Char.\cter  oe  the  Empress. 

The  character  of  the  Empress  is  naturally  gentle  and  sub¬ 
missive  ;  she  is  one  of  those  persons  wdio  likes  to  have  her  mind 
made  up  for  her ;  and  while  conscious  of  her  intellectual  inferiority 
to  her  husband,  she  would  probably  have  felt  exactly  the  same 
inferiority  if  Fate  had  made  her  the  wife  of  a  humble  burger. 
The  blending  of  two  totally  ditferent  temperaments  has  resulted 
in  a  very  happy  family  life,  a  sentimental  German  existence,  filled 
with  small  flower-crowned  festivities  and  rich  in  tender  affection. 

Probably  Augusta  Victoria  was  never  a  more  charming  and  im¬ 
posing  figure  than  at  the  present  time.  Possessing  little  beauty 
in  her  youth  beyond  a  bright  face  and  fresh  girlish  complexion, 
she  {)assed  serenely  through  the  first  years  of  her  marriage  con¬ 
spicuously  ill-dressed  even  in  a  day  of  hideous  fashions,  and  caring 
only  for  the  welfare  of  the  babies  arriving  with  such  frequent 
regularity.  But  of  late  years,  aided  by  a  more  pleasing  style  in 
dress,  she  has  developed  a  certain  distinguished  beauty  of  her  own, 
entirely  lacking  in  youth.  As  a  young  woman  she  was  insig¬ 
nificant.  At  fifty  she  has  a  w’onderful  dignity  combined  with  a 
distinctly  attractive  charm,  and  while  possessing  neither  great 
talents  nor  intellectual  qualities  is,  quite  apart  from  her  position 
as  German  Empress,  something  of  a  personality  among  royalties. 

The  anxiety  of  most  royal  parents  to  spare  their  children  the 
intiiction  of  long  and  tedious  ceremonials,  such  as  unveilings  of 
statues  and  openings  of  museums,  has  never  been  shared  by  the 
German  Emperor  and  PAnpress.  PTom  a  very  early  age  they  have 
missed  no  opportunity  of  allowing  their  children,  more  especially 
the  only  daughter.  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  to  appear  in  public. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  Empress,  who  led  a  very  retired  life  till 
her  marriage,  may  have  felt  the  need  of  early  training  in  public 
duties. 

The  children’s  attendance  at  the  theatre  and  opera  began  at  a 
very  early  age  and  their  infant  features  soon  became  perfectly 
familiar  to  opera-goers.  Yet  even  the  loyal  German  papas  and 
mammas,  while  revelling  in  the  sight  of  their  Kaiser-paar  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  flourishing  family,  could  not  help  marvelling  that 
the  children  were  allowed  up  so  late,  for  rarely  did  they  leave 
before  the  performance  was  finished.  So  no  wonder  that  teachers 
rebelled  at  this  constant  burning  of  the  candle  at  both  ends  ;  either 
lessons  or  court  functions  must  be  curtailed,  and  after  many 
struggles  Plon  became  a  refuge  for  the  harassed  professors. 

P15n  is  a  tiny  town  not  far  from  Kiel,  where  is  the  large 
Cadet  School,  the  Eton  of  Germany,  to  which  the  aristocratic 
youth  of  the  Fatherland  is  sent  to  receive  a  strictly  military 
education.  Here,  in  a  house  situated  in  a  lovely  garden  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Ploner  Lake,  the  Princes  of  Prussia  have 
lived  and  studied  with  a  class  of  boys  specially  selected  among 
the  cadets.  They  returned  home  only  for  the  holidays,  as  do 
ordinary  schoolboys,  sulTering  like  them  all  the  pangs  of  acute 
home-sickness.  Their  mother  has  always  been  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  opponent  of  excessive  study,  and  has  fought  unceasingly,  quite 
undaunted  by  many  failures,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  her  sons’ 
mental  labour  and  to  deliver  them  from  what  she  considers 
scholastic  tyranny.  In  this,  however,  she  has  been  only  partially 
successful,  owing  to  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  her  husband, 
who  has  never  allowed  paternal  yearnings  for  his  children’s  society 
to  interfere  with  their  education. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  each  Prussian  Prince  is  installed  in  a 
house  of  his  own  and  has  a  suite  of  gentlemen  and  household 
servants  attached  to  his  person.  From  that  time  he  is  only  a 
visitor  in  his  parents’  house,  and  except  at  Christmas  or  on  the 
occasion  of  family  festivities  rarely  sleeps  under  their  roof — an 
arrangement  probably  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  young  princes, 
who  find  the  long  hours  of  standing  about,  waiting  on  the 
Emperor’s  movements,  exceedingly  wearisome. 

The  Kaiser  is  naturally  extremely  proud  and  fond  of  his  three 
pretty  daughters-in-law  who  have  lately  added  the  interest  of 
their  youth  and  beauty  to  his  court.  The  Crown  Princess  Cecilie 
with  her  piquant  face,  dazzling  pink  and  white  complexion,  high 
cheek-bones  inherited  from  her  Russian  mother,  nose  “tip-tilted 
like  the  petal  of  a  flower,”  wide  mouth  and  wonderful  dark  eyes, 
is  the  darling  of  the  populace.  Always  smiling,  always  interested 
and  amused,  she  is  with  her  husband  and  four  tiny  sons  the  chief 
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object  of  interest  to  the  good  people  of  Potsdam.  There  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  are  continually  en  evidence,  driving  about 
together  with  their  team  of  seven  browns.  They  are  indefatigable 
at  sport  and  amusement,  the  head  and  front  of  all  the  social 
movement  of  the  court. 

The  Crown  Prince,  a  thin,  long-necked  young  man  with  a 
peculiar  habit,  which  the  comic  papers  are  fond  of  caricaturing, 
of  turning  his  head  over  his  left  shoulder  without  moving  his  body, 
is  likely  to  be  a  not  unworthy  successor  of  his  father.  At  present 
he  is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  an  ardent  love  of  sport  and  athletics 
of  every  kind,  and  a  desire  to  enjoy  all  existing  sensations  from 
sliding  down  banisters  and  driving  his  automobile  at  eighty  kilo¬ 
metres  an  hour,  to  sailing  with  Zeppelin  and  flying  with  Orville 
Wright.  Father  of  four  small  sons,  there  is  something  eminently 
boyish  and  undeveloped  about  him.  He  has  a  kind,  shy,  alTable 
manner,  sometimes  gives  the  little  street  boys  of  Potsdam  a  ride 
on  his  horse  as  he  comes  home  from  drill,  pervades  the  Potsdam 
woods  in  summer  in  the  lightest  bathing  attire,  and  is  keen  on 
every  legitimate  form  of  enjoyment. 

The  “Reise-Kaiser”  ;  William  as  Traveller. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Emperor  should  travel 
more  than  his  predecessors  when  we  consider  how  much  more 
travel  has  become  part  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  everyday  citizen. 
The  introduction  of  the  automobile  five  years  ago  into  the  economy 
of  the  royal  household  (there  are  at  present  nineteen  motor  cars 
attached  to  the  royal  stables)  has  simplified  the  complications  of 
royal  journeys,  especially  the  shorter  ones,  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Kaiser  has  never  travelled  so  extensively 
as  people  have  imagined.  Often,  in  the  English  and  American 
newspapers,  small  excursions  of  a  few  miles  outside  Potsdam  have 
been  described  as  if  they  were  tremendous  undertakings.  When 
one  considers  the  size  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  obvious 
necessity  to  inspire  the  diverse  units  of  which  it  consists  with  a 
feeling  of  national  unity,  the  extremely  enthusiastic  nature  of  the 
receptions  with  which  the  populace  invariably  greets  His  Majesty’s 
appearances  and  the  many  other  obvious  advantages  of  this  so- 
called  “mania”  of  the  Kaiser,  it  must  be  owned  that  “there’s 
method  in  his  madness.” 

For  several  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  month’s  visit 
to  England,  his  journeys  abroad  were  limited  to  the  three 
weeks  spent  after  Easter,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  family, 
in  lovely  Corfu,  with  a  day  at  Venice  en  route,  and  the  six  weeks’ 
cruise  on  the  HoJienzollern  in  Norwegian  waters. 

It  is  not  true,  as  some  w'ould-be  admirers  have  asserted,  that 
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William  I'requently  burns  the  midnight  oil  over  State  papers  and 
juojects  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  is  singularly  regular  in 
his  personal  habits  and,  unless  kept  up  by  a  State  ceremonial  or 
a  late  performance  at  the  theatre,  invariably  retires  about  eleven. 
Personally  he  does  not  belive  in  the  midnight-oil  business,  but 
thinks  a  man  should  come  fresh  and  “fit”  to  the  contemplation 
of  all  weighty  questions. 

William’s  personal  habits,  especially  of  late  years,  are  very 
regular.  He  rises  early,  is  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  in  his 
person,  bathes  and  takes  certain  gymnastic  exercises  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  The  Emperor’s  day  normally  begins,  when  the 
season  allows,  with  a  ride  on  horseback  at  seven  o’clock — in  very 
hot  weather  still  earlier.  After  the  return  comes  breakfast,  alone 
with  his  family,  taken  out  of  doors  whenever  possible.  This 
meal,  it  must  be  admitted,  becomes  something  of  a  rush.  William 
is  a  rapid  eater  and  bolts  his  food  with  astonishing  quickness ; 
he  hates  to  linger  when  finished,  lights  a  cigarette,  and  with  four 
or  five  of  the  little  dachshunds,  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  gambolling 
around  him,  starts  off  for  a  brisk  walk  with  his  family,  who  cast 
regretful  glances  at  the  good  things  left  on  the  table.  He  realises 
that  to  preserve  health  by  suitable  exercise  and  moderate  diet 
is  much  easier  than  to  regain  it  after  neglect  of  these  precautions. 
So  he  eats  with  good  appetite  of  plain,  nourishing  food,  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  drinks  very  sparingly,  hardly  tasting 
any  of  the  excellent  wines  served  daily  at  his  table,  preferring 
lemonade  or  fruit  syrup.  He  walks  and  rides  daily  if  on  land, 
smokes  cigarettes  in  moderation,  takes  work  and  rest  in  judicious 
quantities.  He  knows  that  at  fifty  it  is  too  late  to  take  measures 
for  preserving  health. 

Often  the  newspapers  give  accounts  of  inspections  held  at 
seemingly  imiK)ssible  early  hours — half-past  six,  for  instance — 
but  it  is  not  really  so  strenuous  as  it  first  appears.  It  merely 
means  that  the  Emperor  on  his  usual  morning  ride  (which  in- 
•variably  takes  him  over  the  Bornstedter  Feld,  the  big  cavalry 
exercise  ground  and  one  of  the  finest  grass  gallops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Potsdam)  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  pull  up  for 
a  few  minutes  and  make  an  impromptu  inspection  of  any  regiment 
which  may  have  been  making  changes  in  its  exercises  or  accoutre¬ 
ments.  No  spectators  are  present ;  it  is  a  simple  affair  belonging 
to  the  work  of  the  regiment  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  out  early 
every  morning  on  their  manceuvring  ground,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  leads  to  efficiency  and  makes  men  and  officers  keener 
at  their  duties. 

About  half-past  ten  the  carriages  bringing  ministers  and  am¬ 
bassadors  begin  to  roll  up  and  the  audiences  of  the  day  commence. 
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Two  or  three  hours  daily  are  devoted  to  purely  State  business, 
not  such  an  out-of-the-way  amount  after  all  for  an  autocratic 
ruler.  Dinner,  a  real  solid  German  midday  meal  of  various 
courses,  takes  place  at  one.  Usually  half  a  dozen  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  ministers  who  have  had  an  audience,  are  invited,  and  the 
Empress  with  her  ladies  is  present.  The  Emperor  talks  and 
laughs  the  whole  time. 

Later,  the  Emperor  takes  his  afternoon  nap,  retiring  from 
human  ken  for  an  hour  and  a  half  between  four  and  five  to  his 
little  dressing-room,  where  he  undresses  and  enjoys  his  well-earned 
repose,  reappearing  refreshed  and  smiling,  ready  for  the  labours 
and  pleasures  the  evening  may  bring.  In  summer,  tennis  or  a 
cruise  on  his  little  river  steamer,  the  Alexandria,  round  the  lovely 
lakes  that  cluster  about  Potsdam  is  followed  by  an  “al  fresco” 
supper  either  on  the  garden  terrace  or  at  the  “Peacock  Island.” 

Picnic  suppers  are  one  of  his  favourite  forms  of  recreation,  and 
he  does  not  disdain  to  play  the  cook  occasionally.  Once,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  being  invited  to  join  the  Imperial  party  at  supper 
in  the  hills  near  Wilhelmshohe,  I  arrived  in  the  secluded  spot 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  festivities  at  the  moment 
when  the  Emperor  was  energetically  engaged  in  the  concoction 
of  a  salad.  Clad  in  a  Panama  hat  and  light  grey  tourist  suit, 
he  was  stirring  in  a  bowl  of  Gargantuan  proportions,  which, 
slightly  tilted,  was  held  by  two  gentlemen  in  waiting  as  steadily 
on  the  table  as  the  frantic  exertions  of  the  stirrer  permitted,  the 
various  ingredients  that  half  a  dozen  white-capped  cooks,  advanc¬ 
ing  in  rotation,  gravely  contributed  to  the  whole.  Like  priests 
assisting  at  a  sacrifice,  each  poured  out  his  modicum  of  mustard, 
pepper,  or  oil,  afterw^ards  retiring  in  absolute  military  order  to 
the  background.  A  solemnity  and  silence  as  of  the  mysteries 
attendant  on  the  celebration  of  some  religious  rite  brooded  over 
the  scene.  Even  the  everlasting  hills  in  the  background  seemed 
to  participate  and  lend  the  countenance  of  their  sublimity  to  the 
spectacle.  Only  the  inconsequent  chatter  and  giggling  of  the 
ladies  occupied  with  the  Empress  at  making  pancakes  on  the 
ixjrtable  stoves  jarred  upon  the  stillness.  But  the  sex  is  ever 
lacking  in  due  reverence  and  a  sense  of  proper  fitness. 

When  supper  was  served  and  the  salad  passed  round,  it  naturally 
roused  enthusiatic  encomiums.  Even  the  Kaiser  himself  was  not 
backw'ard  in  pointing  out  the  peculiar  advantages  his  salad 
ix)ssessed  over  ordinary  salad. 

An  indefatigable  theatre-goer,  in  the  winter  the  Emperor 
appears  regularly  three  times  a  week  at  the  Opera  or  the  Royal 
Theatre,  though  he  rarely  visits  any  other  of  the  excellent  per¬ 
formances  given  in  his  capital. 
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He  does  not  care  for  billiards  or  cards,  but  when  at  home— 
and  in  spite  of  much  written  to  the  contrary,  he  does  spend  a 
good  proportion  of  his  evenings  at  home — he  prefers  after  supper 
(which  is  at  eight  o’clock  and  rarely  occupies  more  than  half  an 
hour)  to  talk  with  some  of  his  suite  or  the  Empi-ess,  to  look  at 
the  illustrated  papers,  sometimes  to  read  aloud  to  the  assembled 
'company.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Germany  no 
change  of  Government  brings  about  a  change  of  the  officers  of 
the  household,  as  is  the  British  custom,  but  all  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  remain  attached  to  the  court  and  to  the  duties  (entirely  non¬ 
political)  which  they  fulfil. 

Few  things  are  more  disconcerting  than,  when  engaged  in  low- 
toned  after-dinner  conversation  with  members  of  the  court  circle, 
to  have  the  current  number  of  Punch — William  keeps  well  posted 
on  world  affairs — thrust  suddenly  under  one’s  nose  by  a  hand 
that  one  recognises  at  once  as  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  and 
to  be  forced  to  contemplate  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the 
Imperial  lineaments  portrayed  in  the  weekly  cartoon  under  the 
guise  of  a  sea-serpent,  a  terrier,  or  an  Italian  organ-grinder. 
Appropriate  remarks  fail  to  occur  with  promptness,  and  after  one 
br  two  feeble  observations  and  an  angry  consciousness  that  His 
Majesty  is  enjoying  his  victim’s  confusion,  it  is  well  to  take  refuge 
in  the  joke  on  the  next  page. 

As  a  raconteur  the  Kaiser  is  inimitable,  and  his  hearty  roars  of 
laughter  and  chuckles  of  delight  over  the  point  of  the  story, 
whether  he  listens  or  is  telling  it  himself,  are  among  the  most 
infectious  things  I  know.  With  his  mouth  opened  to  its  widest 
extent,  showing  two  rows  of  strong  white  teeth,  and  his  twinkling 
eyes  almost  swallowed  in  the  creases  of  cheek  and  temple,  his 
whole  body  bends  backward  and  forward  in  an  intoxicating  ecstasy 
of  stentorian  cachinnation.  It  is  a  whole-souled,  frequent  laugh, 
the  laugh  of  a  man  who  finds  a  zest  in  existence  and  does  not 
allow  the  cares  of  State  to  burden  him  unduly. 

At  about  ten  the  Empress  arises,  and  after  saying  good-night 
to  the  gentlemen,  retires,  followed  by  her  ladies,  who  each  in 
turn  make  a  deep  curtsey  as  they  pass  the  Emperor.  He  takes 
a  malicious  schoolboy  pleasure  in  mimicking  in  quite  a  frank, 
open,  and  absolutely  inoffensive  style  their  well-known  tricks  of 
manner,  whether  it  is  the  embarrassed  smirk  of  one,  the  stately 
severity  of  another,  or  the  nervous  giggle  of  a  third.  Only  a  very 
thin-skinned  soul  could  suffer  under  His  Majesty’s  good-humoured 
scoffing.  Everyone  goes  away  saying  :  “His  Majesty  is  in  an 
excellent  temper  to-night  ”  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  when 
he  is  not  in  good  temper  the  court  suffers. 

By  this  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  he  has  not  his 
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temper  under  excellent  control — quite  the  contrary — but  the 
eclipse  even  for  a  short  time  of  that  buoyant  cheeriness  and 
boisterous  good  humour  so  characteristic  of  William  causes  a 
gloomy  depression  of  the  atmosphere.  Conversation  languishes 
at  mealtimes ;  heavy  silences  are  apt  to  fall  like  a  weight  on  the 
assembled  company  :  a  subtle  sense  of  something  wrong  makes 
itself  distinctly  perceptible.  So  all  are  glad  when  “Eichard’s 
himself  again,”  and  his  frequent  laugh  once  more  rings  out  frank 
and  free. 

William’s  manners  are  sometimes  abrupt  and  startling ;  he 
hates  circumlocution  and  prefers  to  come  straight  to  the  point. 
Servility  and  obsequiousness  find  no  favour  with  him,  but  he 
likes  to  be  treated  with  frank  though  respectful  independence. 
Yet  though  he  often  brushes  aside  elaborate  and  tiresome  cere¬ 
monial,  it  is  not  well  to  meet  him  too  eagerly  half-way.  Content, 
especially  in  private  life,  to  waive  the  rights  of  his  autocratic 
|X)sition,  any  person  who  thinks  he,  too,  may  ignore  them,  the 
Kaiser  will  make  quickly  conscious  of  the  error. 

He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  history,  and  follows  all  the  social  and  political  movements 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  keenest  interest.  His  long  familiarity 
with  her  methods  is  not  able,  however,  to  hinder  his  constantly 
recurring  astonishment  at  the  ‘‘English  way  of  doing  business,” 
and  he  can  only  satisfactorily  explain  it  to  himself  by  assuming 
that  the  Special  Providence  which  protects  children  and  the  less 
normally  gifted  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  British  Empire. 

‘‘Here’s  Haldane,”  he  said  lately,  in  a  tone  expressing  acute 
injury,  ‘‘he’s  been  educated  as  a  barrister,  he’s  translated  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Goethe,  w’rites  books  about  him  and 
visits  Weimar  every  year — and  you  British  have  made  him 
Minister  of  War  !  He  came  to  our  German  manoeuvres,  I  offered 
him  a  mount  and  every  opportunity  to  see  everything — he  can’t 
ride !  Declined  with  thanks !  A  Minister  of  War  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  of  military  matters !  And  I  never  met  a 
British  Cabinet  Minister  who  knew  how  many  ships  of  the  line 
you  have  in  your  navy!  I  could  tell  him:  he  never  could  tell 
me !  ” 

WiLLL\M  Does  Not  Favour  Woman  Suffrage. 

Probably  what  annoys  His  Majesty  most  just  now  among 
British  institutions  are  the  suffragettes.  Eeluctantly  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  first  hasty  conclusion  that  they  were  all  ‘‘ladies 
^vho  had  been  disappointed  in  the  marriage  market,”  he  seeks, 
and  seeks  in  vain,  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
To  individual  ladies  the  Kaiser  is  the  pearl  of  gallant  courtesy, 
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but  he  shares  with  most  other  Germans  the  opinion  that  women 
are  quite  incapable  of  managing,  beyond  certain  limits,  their  own 
affairs,  and  with  the  feminist  movement  of  modern  times  he  has 
little  sympathy. 

“Women,”  he  says  in  dogmatic,  assertive  tones,  “must  look 
after  their  houses  and  children.  Why  do  they  trouble  themselves 
about  politics  and  a  vote?”  Then,  in  scoffing  tones,  “I  suppose 
they’ll  want  to  sit  in  Parliament  next.” 

A  peculiar  tactlessness  in  William  and  want  of  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  subtler  side  of  human  nature  is  responsible  for  a  certain 
chilliness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  his  subjects  toward 
their  ruler.  One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  I  mean. 

A  wealthy  Silesian  nobleman  whom  for  several  years  the  Emperor 
treated  with  much  familiarity,  had  an  only  son,  a  boy  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  who,  as  he  was  an  excellent  rider,  his  father  on  one 
unlucky  day  permitted  to  mount  an  untried  thoroughbred  horse— 
a  recent  purchase — wdth  the  result  that  the  boy  was  thrown  and 
very  seriously  injured.  With  his  usual  impetuosity,  the  Emperor 
on  hearing  the  same  day  of  the  accident  and  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  without  pausing  to  think  of  the  poor  father’s  agony  of 
mind  and  self-reproach,  sent  him  a  telegram  couched  in  un¬ 
necessarily  harsh  terms  blaming  him  for  his  “idiotic  foolishness.” 
Fortunately  the  boy,  after  a  lengthy  illness,  recovered ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  father  never  happens  now  to  be  in  Berlin 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Kaiser. 

William  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  as  long  as  he  has  the  great 
middle  class  of  Germany  on  his  side  he  is  all-powerful.  He  takes 
pains  that  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  possible  shall  know  him  at 
least  by  sight.  When  he  rides  out  at  Wiesbaden  he  returns 
laden  with  flowers,  pjvery  step  of  the  way  he  pauses  to  accept 
roses  or  bunches  of  violets  from  the  crowds  of  people,  rich  and 
poor,  who  wait  for  his  return.  It  is  rather  boring,  even  dangerous, 
for  there  is  every  opportunity  for  the  Anarchistic  evil-doer ;  but 
the  Emperor  accepts  all  risks  and,  with  unfailing  good  humour 
and  patience,  checks  his  horse  to  reach  dowm  for  the  wilted  floral 
tribute  of  each  little  panting,  excited  schoolgirl  who  screams  at 
him,  “Morgen,  Majestdt."  He  never  changes  his  route  nor  risks 
disappointing  the  people. 

In  Cadinen,  his  West  Prussian  estate,  every  child  is  now',  for 
several  weeks  before  his  expected  arrival,  energetically  bathed 
in  the  beautiful  new  baths  which  were  installed  in  the  new  English 
cottages.  These  baths  had  been  employed  up  to  a  short  time  ago 
chiefly  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  potatoes,  never  for  their 
legitimate  purpose.  But  one  woman,  more  enterprising  or  fore¬ 
seeing  than  the  rest,  having  “tubbed”  her  small  daughter,  was 
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rewarded  for  this  daring  innovation  in  the  fixed  habits  of  the 
populace  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  first  morning  of  his 
arrival  in  Cadinen,  having  met  a  crowd  of  children  returning  from 
school  and  inquiring  if  they  liked  the  new  bath  tubs,  William 
elicited  the  fact  that  only  one  child  had  as  yet  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  these  aids  to  cleanliness.  A  five-mark  piece  promptly  rew-arded 
the  apostle  of  soap  and  water,  while  the  crowd  of  “unwashed” 
slunk  guiltily  homeward. 

In  Eominten,  in  the  heart  of  the  immense  pine  forest  which 
stretches  out  to  the  Eussian  border,  only  four  miles  distant  from 
the  Jagdschloss,  the  Emperor  lives  for  three  weeks  every  autumn 
such  a  life  as  he  loves.  In  the  chill,  dark  hours  of  early  morning 
he  drives  in  his  automobile  through  the  forest,  accompanied  only 
by  his  keeper  and  loader,  to  shoot  the  mighty  stags  that  roam 
about  there. 

The  Emperor  is  an  excellent  shot  at  a  stag,  rarely  failing  to 
hit  a  vital  part  at  the  first  trial.  He  shoots  from  behind  specially 
arranged  branch -covered  shelters,  and  must  often  sit  waiting  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  chilly  hours  of  the  autumn  morning  till  the 
lordly  stag  stalks  forth  from  the  forest.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  Emperor  to  shoot  three  stags  before  breakfast. 

Toward  eight  or  nine  o’clock  he  generally  returns  with  the 
oak  twig  of  the  successful  hunter  in  his  green  hunting  cap,  and 
relates  at  breakfast-time  all  the  incidents  of  the  stalk.  Very 
rarely  is  the  privilege  of  shooting  a  stag  permitted  to  any  gentle¬ 
man  in  attendance.  For  the  most  part,  the  suite,  dressed  in 
immaculate  hunting  costume  (even  the  footmen  wear  Lincoln 
green),  wander  aimlessly  round  the  wooden  shooting  lodge  waiting 
to  cry  "  Waldmann’s  Heil,*'  the  correct  hunter’s  salutation,  to 
the  Emperor  as  he  drives  off  to  the  chase ;  or  oftener  watching 
with  keenly  sharpened  appetites  for  his  return  and  the  consequent 
prospect  of  enjoying  the  long-delayed  breakfast. 

The  Kaiser  cares  for  no  form  of  sport  except  shooting,  in  which 
he  shines  brilliantly,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  yachting.  Horses  and 
horse  races  have  not  much  attraction  for  him,  although  he  rides 
an  hour  every  day,  finding  it  a  convenient  form  of  exercise.  He 
has  never  seen  a  game  of  polo.  Once,  invited  by  the  Hanover 
riding  school  to  see  a  match,  he  refused,  preferring  to  take  a 
walk ! 

His  Desire  to  Visit  the  United  St.ates. 

A  visit  to  the  United  States  has  always  been  one  of  the  dreams 
of  William’s  life — a  dream,  however,  hardly  likely  now  to  be 
realised.  He  has  an  enormous  admiration  for  the  American 
people,  for  their  go-aheadness,  their  progressive  ideas,  marvellous 
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adaptability,  inventiveness,  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He 
thinks  that  political  power  in  the  United  States  is  too  much  under 
the  control  of  the  “almighty  dollar,”  that  the  Press  is  absolutely 
tyrannical  in  its  invasion  of  private  life,  and  considers  it  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  country  that  men  of  the  more  leisured  classes  do  not 
take  a  greater  active  share  in  government  administration.  He  is 
most  anxious  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  great  Bepublic, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  at  Kiel  yearly  extends  the  hospitality  of 
diis  yacht  to  numerous  American  visitors.  The  two  little  girls  of 
the  former  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Charlemagne 
Tower,  were  frequently  invited  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Berlin 
iSchloss  with  the  Emperor’s  daughter. 

William  has  a  horror  of  “fads”  of  all  kinds,  under  which 
heading  he  includes  Spiritualism,  homoeopathy,  and  Christian 
Science,  the  votaries  of  which  latter  cult  he  regards  in  the  light 
of  folk  who  would  be  a  distinct  danger  to  the  community  if  they 
did  not  so  often  at  the  critical  moment  abandon  their  theories 
for  the  paths  of  conventional  medical  knowledge.  He  refuses  even 
to  discuss  the  subject,  and  displays  irritation  whenever  he  hears 
it  mentioned. 

.\s  an  organiser  the  Kaiser  has  undoubtedly  inherited  the  won¬ 
derful  gifts  of  his  mother,  the  Empress  Frederick,  to  whom  most 
of  his  tastes  and  talents  may  be  traced.  She  it  was  who  inspired 
him  with  that  love  of  personally  superintending  and  carrying 
through  his  own  projects  and  designs ;  she  taught  him  to  occupy 
himself  not  only  with  the  general  scheme  of  things,  but  to  attend 
to  the  minutest  detail. 

Of  late  years  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor,  though  still 
taking  a  very  active  share  in  the  government,  has  begun  to  realise 
that  all  functionaries,  even  Government  ones,  work  better  if  they 
are  not  worried  too  much.  Neither  his  ministers  nor  the  Eeichstag 
have  in  their  hands  the  ix)wer  to  control  him,  the  present  form 
of  German  government  allowing  him  almost  absolute  power  if  he 
chooses  to  exercise  it.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  hint  that 
too  much  interference  is  likely  to  produce  a  revolutionary  curtail¬ 
ment  of  his  autocratic  powers  which  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  modern  Germany,  the  working  class  of  the  country 
being  almost  to  a  man  imbued  with  ideas  of  Social  Democracy. 
William  regrets,  but  is  helpless  before  this  attitude  of  the  working¬ 
man. 

Friendships. 

Of  intimate  friends  William  has  very  few\  At  fifty,  a  man, 
especially  an  Emperor,  does  not  form  new  attachments,  and  the 
scandal  in  which  his  long,  deep  friendship  for  Philip  Eulenhurg 
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dissolved  was  a  fearful  blow  both  to  his  pride  and  his  affection. 

It  is  not  probable  that  politically  any  of  his  friends  have  ever  taken 
advantage  of  him.  His  own  forceful  character  would  prevent  it. 
Nevertheless,  William  is  a  man  who  must  have  confidantes  and 
loves  to  have  others  confide  in  him.  Most  of  his  friends  at  present 
are  shooting  companions,  who  spend  three  weeks  yearly  with  him 
deerstalking,  and  who  have  no  desire  for  political  influence. 

There  is  a  wonderful  vein  of  optimism  in  the  character  of  the 
Emperor,  a  precious  gift  for  a  man  in  his  position,  but,  like  other 
people,  he  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  His  rapidity  of  grasp, 
his  tenacious  memory,  his  desire  to  be  an  authority  on  all  subjects 
and  to  have  confidence  in  his  own  experience  and  judgment  only, 
have  led  him  into  many  blunders.  He  is  not  a  deep  thinker  nor 
a  very  logical  one.  He  is  hurried  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion, 
dogmatic  in  maintaining  an  opinion,  impatient  of  opposition.  He 
has  never  been  able  to  win  that  adoring  devotion  of  his  personal 
attendants  which  was  the  lot  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  His 
court  is  publicly  obsequious  to  him,  though  in  private,  of  course, 
each  has  his  opinion  of  William  the  Sudden.  He  is  furiously 
impatient  of  argument,  especially  if  it  is  convincing,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  nettled  if  he  cannot  persuade  people  that  his  point  of 
view  is  the  right  one.  He  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  see  tw'o 
sides  of  a  question,  nor  more  than  his  owm  point  of  view ;  which, 
however,  does  not  hinder  him  from  changing  that  point  later  on 
if  circumstances  seem  to  demand  it,  with  a  naive  oblivion  of  his 
former  attitude  of  mind. 

Frequent  intercourse  with  the  German  Emperor,  if  it  reveals 
in  him  unexpected  weaknesses  and  strips  him  of  some  of  the 
qualities  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  injudicious  admirers, 
forces  one  to  recognise  in  him  a  man  who  takes  himself  and  his 
high  destiny  very  seriously.  For  weakness  and  flabbiness,  for 
indecision  and  infirmity  of  purpose  he  has  so  great  a  scorn  that 
it  frequently  leads  him  into  the  opposite  extremes.  In  private 
as  in  public  life,  he  wrests  from  his  subjects  who  dislike  being 
“hustled”  an  implicit,  while  protesting,  obedience  and  assistance 
in  all  his  schemes. 

Anne  Toph.am. 

(Author  of  “Memoirs  of  the  Kaiser’s  Court.”) 
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Germany  declares  that  at  the  outbreak  of  this  present  war  she 
had  no  sinister  intentions  against  England,  and  that  England 
has  engaged  in  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  German  nation.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  convinced  that  moral  obligations  towards  other  countries  alone 
compelled  her,  against  her  will,  enter  into  hostilities  against 
Germany,  whilst  Germany  is  bent  upon  the  annihilation  of 
British  supremacy  both  naval  and  commercial.  History  will 
eventually  locate  the  responsibility  for  the  world-wide,  crime  now 
being  perpetrated.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  left  for  individuals 
to  form  their  own  judgment.  I  propose  in  the  following  pages 
to  relate  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  formation  of  such  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  always  been  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  German  nation — and  an  ardent  Pacifist. 

On  Tuesday,  August  18th,  I  went  to  Brussels,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Belgian  Croix  Rouge,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  which  w-as  to  be  staffed  by  a  unit 
composed  of  women,  with  myself  as  directress.  I  went  in  advance 
of  the  unit,  and  was  accompanied  by  my  husband  and  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  volunteered  their 
services  respectively  as  hon.  treasurer  and  as  chaplain  to  the 
hospital.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  19th  the  Croix  Rouge 
offered  me  as  locale  the  beautiful  buildings  of  the  University. 
They  at  the  same  time  cabled  to  my  unit  to  come  out  immediately. 
The  next  morning — Thursday,  20th — the  work  of  transformation 
of  class-rooms  and  lecture  halls  into  wards,  operating  rooms, 
kitchens,  bedrooms,  &c.,  was  in  full  swung,  additional  water  and 
gas  w’ere  being  laid  on,  and  the  establishment  of  a  first-class 
hospital  for  the  w'ounded  soldiers  of  the  Allies  was  in  process  of 
organisation. 

At  one  o’clock  I  went  to  my  hotel  to  lunch,  and  on  returning 
to  the  University  at  2  p.m.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  whole 
population  of  Brussels  hurrying  out  of  their  houses  to  run  and 
gaze  at  something.  I  followed,  with  my  husband  and  friend, 
to  the  Boulevard  des  Jardins  Botaniques,  and  in  a  few  moments 
w’e  found  ourselves  watching  the  German  Army  making  a 
triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  of  Belgium.  The  crowds 
lining  both  sides  of  the  broad  avenue,  watching  the  continuous 
procession  of  the  enemy,  were  dense,  and  to  gain  a  better  view 
we  made  our  way  to  the  second-floor  window  of  a  restaurant  facing 
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the  Gare  du  Nord,  and  nearly  opposite  the  position  taken  by  the 
German  Staff  officers. 

The  picture  upon  which  for  some  hours  we  gazed  was,  indeed, 
remarkable.  Here  were  the  legitimate  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
of  a  nation  whose  territory  had  been  safeguarded  from  aggression 
bv  treaties  between  the  most  civilised  Governments  of  the  world, 
standing  in  their  thousands,  gazing  helplessly,  in  dumb  bewilder¬ 
ment,  whilst  the  army  of  one  of  these  “most  civilised’’  Govern¬ 
ments  streamed  triumphantly  as  conquerors  through  their  streets. 
And  in  all  those  streets  the  only  sounds  were  the  triumphant 
clamping  of  the  boots  of  the  marching  infantry,  the  clattering  of 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses  of  the  proud  Uhlans  and  Hussars,  the  merci¬ 
less  rumbling  of  the  w'agons  carrying  murderous  guns  and  also 
pontoons.  The  gazing  people  w^ere  silent,  as  though  stupefied — 
indeed,  earth,  air,  sky,  the  whole  world  outside  that  never-ending 
procession  seemed  benumbed.  No  one  noticed  whether  the  rain 
fell  or  the  sun  shone  whilst,  in  a  continuous  cinema,  that  pitiless 
pageant  of  triumphant  enmity  passed,  during  three  days  and 
nights,  through  the  streets  of  the  Belgian  capital,  in  a  silence 
that  was  unforgettable. 

jNIeanwhile,  small  companies  of  the  grey-clad  Army  took 
possession,  one  after  the  other,  of  all  the  public  buildings.  I 
watched  a  detachment  take  over  the  large  post  office  in  the 
Place  de  la  Monnaie,  w'hich  was  at  the  moment  deserted  of 
spectators.  A  clatter  of  briskly  marching  feet  upon  the  cobbles, 
and  behold  a  foot  company  of  the  grey  uniformed  German 
infantry.  They  halt  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  of  the  post  office, 
then,  in  response  to  a  curt  command,  advance  at  quick  march 
up  the  steps  and  disappear  through  the  large  swing  doors.  After 
five  minutes  of  painful  silence  the  doors  swing  open  again,  and 
this  time  darkly  clad  Belgian  postal  officials,  disbanded,  perhaps, 
forever,  walk,  as  though  dazed,  down  the  steps  and  disperse  in  all 
directions  to  their  homes. 

All  idea  of  establishing  a  hospital  for  the  Allies  had,  of  course, 
to  be  abandoned.  The  Croix  Rouge  was  taken  over  by  the 
Germans,  and  any  hospital  would  be  commandeered  for  German 
soldiers.  No  one,  of  course,  W'ould  object  to  nursing  German 
wounded  brought,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  amongst  others 
into  the  w^ards ;  but  hospitals  of  war  are  adjuncts  of  the 
respective  armies  which  they  serve,  and  money  and  equipment 
for  my  unit  had  not  been  subscribed  for  purposes  of  restoring 
the  enemy  to  health  and  strength  wherewith  to  destroy  the  armies 
of  the  Allies. 

But  I  feared  that  in  response  to  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  cable 
the  unit  would  have  started  from  London,  journeying  rid  Ostend 
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and  Alost,  and  as  all  ingress  into  Brussels  was  forbidden  by  the 
German  General,  might  get  into  difficulties  on  the  way.  I  there¬ 
fore  determined  that  I  must  get  into  communication  with  them. 
But  from  Brussels  this  was  impossible.  I  must  therefore,  at  all 
costs,  get  out  of  Brussels.  1  was  told,  however,  by  the 
Legations  that  the  German  General  would  issue  no  passports. 
I  pleaded  that  the  General  might  yield  in  my  case,  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  exceptional.  “Very  well,”  was  the  reply,  with 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders;  “go  and  see  him  yourself.  You’ll 
find  him  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.”  I  hired  a  carriage  and  told 
the  driver  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  But  the  carriage  was 
stopped  within  a  street’s  length  of  the  building  by  German 
soldiers,  who  were  stationed  at  intervals  across  the  road  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  street.  I  left  the  carriage,  therefore, 
and  on  foot  proceeded  to  persuade  the  sentries  one  after  the 
other  of  the  urgency  of  my  mission,  and  eventually  found  myself 
within  the  Holy  of  Holies  which  contained  the  almighty  German 
General.  Within  the  hall  I  waited,  passively  watching  the 
countenances  of  the  incoming  German  officers  till  I  saw  one  likely 
to  be  sympathetic  to  my  cause.  The  right  countenance  duly 
appeared,  and  as  the  owner  ran  up  the  stairs,  I  followed,  caught 
him  by  the  sleeve,  told  him  my  story,  and  begged  him  to  ask  the 
German  General  to  let  me  go  out  of  Brussels.  I  had  made  a  good 
selection.  This  officer  was,  as  he  told  me,  married  to  an  English¬ 
woman,  and  he  was,  therefore,  as  he  explained,  sympathetic  to 
the  English,  and  for  her  sake  he  promised  to  do  his  best  to  help 
me  with  the  German  General.  He,  however,  returned  later, 
saying  that  the  General  would  allow  no  one  out  of  Brussels,  and 
least  of  all  an  Englishwoman.  But  I  grew  more  and  more 
anxious  for  news  of  my  unit,  and  as  no  official  help  was  forth¬ 
coming,  I  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  friendly  cobbler  to  whom 
I  was  introduced.  He  had  the  intention  to  walk  to  Alost  to  see 
his  son  who  was  in  the  Garde  Civique,  and  he  offered  to  let  me 
go  with  him,  dressed  as  a  peasant  woman.  But  before  he  was 
able  to  start,  the  German  General  consented  to  allow' — during 
one  afternoon — that  passes  should  be  issued.  I  therefore,  with  my 
tw’o  companions,  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  requested  pass¬ 
ports  for  Alost  and  Ostend.  To  our  surprise  and  'disappointment 
this  was  refused,  and  w'e  were  told  that  only  to  Venlo,  in  neutral 
territory  in  Holland,  could  passes  be  allow-ed  to  us.  With  this 
we  had  to  be  content.  We  therefore  went  to  the  American 
Legation  to  get  our  passports  viseed,  as  the  English  Embassy  had 
moved  to  Antwerp.  We  were  told  that  in  leaving  Brussels  and 
journeying  to  Venlo  w'e  ran  risks,  because,  in  order  to  reach  the 
Dutch  frontier,  we  should  have  to  pass  continuously  through  the 
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enemy’s  lines.  But  for  my  part  I  suffered  more  discomfort  by 
being  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  my  unit  and  its  equipment,  for 
which  I  was  responsible,  than  was  likely  to  be  my  fate — as  I 
innocently  supposed — from  encountering  the  German  Army ;  and 
I,  together  with  my  companions — who  chivalrously  insisted  upon 
coming  wdth  me — determined  to  risk  the  German  Army. 

We  hired  the  only  taxicab  in  the  town,  and  left  Brussels  at 
6  p.m.  on  Monday,  24th,  for  Louvain — the  first  stage  of  our 
journey.  The  night  was  dark,  and  after  leaving  the  town  the 
road  lay  through  dark  avenues  of  over-arching  trees.  We 
encountered  all  the  time  a  continuous  succession  of  the  grey- 
uniformed  German  cavalry — how  I  already  hated  grey  ! — grey 
artillery  wagons,  and  the  grey  military  motor-cars  which,  carry¬ 
ing  no  lights,  came  dashing  along  at  breakneck  speed.  Continu¬ 
ally  we  were  halted  by  sentries,  who  spread  themselves  across  the 
road;  but  always,  upon  showing  our  Germanised  passports,  we 
were  allowed  to  pass,  and  we  reached  Louvain  about  8  p.m. 

And  at  once  we  felt  a  sense  of  coming  tragedy.  The  streets 
were  dark  and  empty  of  all  inhabitants.  They  might  have 
belonged  to  a  city  of  the  dead,  but  for  the  grey-uniformed  figures 
which  seemed  to  be  automatically  obeying  orders  from  an  invisible 
source.  The  windows  of  the  houses  were  closely  shuttered ;  but 
through  the  darkness  and  the  silence  w’e  could  feel  the  beating 
of  the  heart  of  a  population  of  outraged  men  and  women. 

We  drove  up  to  a  small  caf^-hotel  and  asked  for  supper  and 
beds,  but  w'ere  told  that  these  were  all  reserved  for  German 
officers,  some  of  whom  w’ere  sitting  outside,  smoking  their  after¬ 
supper  cigars.  They  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  the  landlord 
whispered  that  if  we  went  inside  he  could  give  us  beer,  and 
possibly,  after  the  officers  had  left,  beds.  Whilst  we  were  sitting 
in  the  bar  drinking  our  beer,  two  young  girls  and  their  brother 
came  running  in,  terrified  and  sobbing  piteously.  We  asked  the 
cause,  and  found  that  German  soldiers  had  just  visited  their 
father’s  house  and  ordered  him  to  give  them  meat.  He  was 
poor,  and  told  them  that  he  only  had  bread  in  the  house,  where¬ 
upon  the  soldiers  had  drawn  out  their  revolvers  and  threatened 
to  shoot  if  meat  was  not  produced.  And  the  children  feared  the 
worst.  We  heard  no  more,  our  beds  were  now  forthcoming, 
and  we  retired  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
seven  shots  rang  out  in  the  square  outside,  and  we  guessed 
that  vengeance  had  been  wreaked  on  someone. 

We  left  at  five  next  morning — the  day  before  Louvain  was 
destroyed — and  reached  Hasselt  about  8  a.m.  We  had  difficulty 
in  finding  a  cafe  that  would  give  us  food,  as  this  had  been 
requisitioned  for  the  German  soldiers ;  but  we  eventually  break- 
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fasted  in  a  small  hotel  opposite  the  station.  We  were  standing 
by  the  taxi,  ready  to  start  again,  and  watching  our  young  Belgian 
chauffeur  trying  to  start  the  engine,  when  some  German  soldiers 
on  guard  at  the  station  came  round  us,  and  an  under-officer  asked 
to  see  our  passports.  We  showed  these  as  usual,  and  had  we 
been  able  to  move  off  immediately  all  might  have  gone  w  ell ;  but 
unfortunately  the  engine  would  not  w'ork — our  boy  obviously  did 
not  understand  the  machinery — and  w  hilst  we  sent  for  a  mechanic 
to  come  and  help  us,  more  German  soldiers  came  up,  and  another 
under-officer  asked  to  see  our  papers.  We  showed  them,  but  he 
w^as  not  satisfied.  We  show'ed  him  the  official  stamp  of  the 
General  at  Brussels,  but  to  our  dismay  he  replied  curtly,  “That’s 
no  good ;  it’s  not  the  signature  of  the  General  himself.’’  He 
immediately  called  for  six  soldiers,  and  told  them  to  surround 
us,  and  gave  the  order  to  full-cock  rifles  and  fix  bayonets.  This 
was  done  wdth  an  ostentatious  click  and  clatter.  “You  are 
prisoners,’’  said  the  under-officer  sharply  to  us;  “arrested  as 
spies.  If  you  move,  or  if  you  talk  to  each  other,  you  will  be 
shot  immediately.’’  He  then  told  us  that  we  must  wait  (stand¬ 
ing),  in  the  street,  orders  from  the  Commandant,  with  whom  he 
at  once  communicated  by  messenger.  An  hour  later  we  were 
marched  as  prisoners,  surrounded  by  our  guard,  through  the 
streets  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here  we  w'ere  conducted  to  the 
room  of  the  Commandant.  He  showed  no  disposition  to  con¬ 
sider  our  evidence — he  assumed  that  we  were  spies,  and  there 
was  an  end,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Our  papers  were  taken 
from  us,  our  luggage  was  searched,  w^e  ourselves  were  stripped 
for  the  minute  examination  of  our  clothes,  and  finally  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  each  sitting  in  a  corner  of  a  large  room, 
guarded  by  soldiers  wdth  fixed  bayonets.  At  5  p.m.  we  were 
again  marched  through  the  streets.  This  time  w’e  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  couple  of  dozen  fellow-prisoners — eighteen  men  of 
the  Garde  Civique  and  half-a-dozen  odds  and  ends  of  other 
“criminals.”  We  were  followed  by  a  silent  crowd  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hasselt  who  dared  not  show  their  sympathy,  and 
eventually  we  found  ourselves  at  the  railway  station.  An  engine 
and  a  luggage-truck,  dirty  with  coal  debris,  stood  on  the  rails. 
We  were  all  told  to  enter  the  van,  and  soon  after  we  were  start¬ 
ing  on  a  journey  to  an  unknown  destination. 

The  engine  halted  at  Tongres,  about  7  p.m.,  and  we  were  all 
marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  we  four  were  parted  from 
the  other  prisoners.  In  the  hall  the  Major-Commandant  awaited 
us.  We  were  told  to  follow  him.  “Are  these  the  spies?”  he 
asked  contemptuously.  Upon  hearing  the  reply  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he  moved  across  the  hall, 
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and  asked  sneeringly,  “Sind  Sie  Englisch?”  (are  you  English?). 

“  Ja,  mein  Herr  Major,”  I  replied  cheerily  ;  “  wir  sind  Englisch.” 
“Ah!”  he  retorted,  with  fiendish  glee,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands, 
“dass  wird  mir  sehr  angenehm  sein”  (that  wdll  be  very  agreeable 
to  me).  It  was  not  an  encouraging  beginning,  but  we  followed 
him  to  his  room,  still  incredulous  that  any  harm  could  possibly 
be  meant  for  us.  I  assumed  he  would  want  to  see  our  papers, 
which  had  been  returned  to  us  at  Hasselt,  and  I  spread  them 
on  the  table  and  began  explaining  them.  But  he  refused  to 
look  at  them,  saying,  with  a  sneer,  that  they  were  valueless,  as 
we  could  easily  have  forged  the  letters  and  stolen  the  official  paper 
on  which  they  were  written.  “Besides,  they’re  in  English,  and 
I’m  thankful  to  say  I  don’t  understand  English.”  I  said  I  would 
translate  them,  or  perhaps  he  had  an  officer  on  the  staff  who 
knew  English.  “I’ve  no  need  of  interpreters,”  he  replied 
angrily.  “These”  (pointing  to  a  map  of  the  war  which  was 
amongst  our  papers,  and  my  Kodak  which  had  been  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  my  Gladstone  bag),  “these  are  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  you.”  And  then  he  burst  into  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  the 
English  nation.  His  voice  and  tone  were  like  that  of  a  mad 
dog.  There  was  no  word  in  the  German  language  bad  enough 
to  express  the  treachery  of  the  English  people  as  he  conceived 
them. 

“We  don’t  object,”  he  snarled,  “to  the  French  fighting  against 
us ;  they  are  our  natural  enemies.  Or  to  the  Belgians ;  they 
have  been  misled — but  that  the  English,  who  have  always  pro¬ 
fessed  friendship  and  unwillingness  to  fight — that  they  should 
come  against  us — their  relations  in  blood — that  was  unmitigated 
treachery.” 

I  suggested  that  personally  we  were  not  responsible  for  the 
politics  of  our  statesmen — that  we  had  been  engaged  in  hospital 
work,  when — “Your  hospital  would  not  have  been  used  for 
German  soldiers,”  he  snapped.  “No,”  I  replied  ;  “but  we  should 
have  included  Germans  if  they  had  come  our  way.”  “Thank 
you,  but  we’re  not  dependent  on  English  women  to  nurse  our 
wounded,”  was  the  gracious  reply.  “You  are  spies,  and  I 
suppose  you  know  the  fate  of  spies !  ”  He  told  one  of  the 
officials  to  fetch  from  a  shelf  a  large  book.  He  opened  it  and 
pointed  triumphantly  upon  a  certain  page.  “You  see  that !  The 
fate  of  a  spy  is  to  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours.  Now  you 
know !  ”  Then  I  realised  that  the  position  was  serious.  But  I 
knew  that  with  a  bully  of  this  sort  everything  depended  upon 
not  showing  that  one  was  afraid,  and  I  therefore  replied  cheerily, 
as  though  it  was  an  everyday  commonplace  to  be  told  that  one 
was  condemned  to  be  shot,  “But,  mein  Herr  Major,  I’m  sure  you 
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would  not  wdsh  to  commit  such  an  injustice?  Won’t  you  at 
least  look  at  our  papers  and  see  for  yourself  that  wdiat  1  have 
told  you  is  right?” 

And  then  this  Devil-Major,  as  we  subsequently  called  him, 
made  a  remark  which  opened  my  eyes  and  illumined  for  me  the 
whole  history  of  the  war.  ‘‘Right !  ”  he  retorted,  his  voice  rasp¬ 
ing  with  a  vindictive  hatred  of  which  I  had  never  had  ex^jerience. 
“You  are  English,  and  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong — this  is 
a  war  of  annihilation !  ” 

Annihilation  !  From  the  personal  point  of  view  these  words  were 
ominous  enough  ;  but  from  a  larger  and  national  standpoint  I  real¬ 
ised  that  the  words  implied  annihilation  not  only  of  England  but  of 
all  that  for  w'hich  England  stands ;  above  all,  for  the  perception 
that  of  all  the  forces  on  God’s  earth,  physical  force  is  the  least 
effective  for  the  accomplishment  of  purpose.  '‘You  are  English, 
and  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  this  is  a  war  of  annihilation  !  ” 
That  phrase  seemed  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  me.  If  this 
spirit  was  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Germany,  and  if  Germany 
was,  as  I  had  assumed,  representative  of  twentieth  century 
civilisation,  where  was  human  Progress?  But  at  least  I  was 
brought  by  a  short  cut  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  spirit  which 
was  actuating  the  German  Army,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  dis¬ 
illusioned  concerning  the  inevitability  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  my  husband,  who  sjxike  good  German,  and  our 
friend  with  w'hom  the  Devil-Major  had  not  concerned  himself, 
had  been  occupied  in  exhibiting  the  contents  of  their  Gladstone- 
bags  to  other  ofiBcers.  The  Major  now  turned  to  us  all,  and 
roughly  ordered  us  to  go  upstairs  for  the  night.  We  had  been 
given  no  food  since  the  day  before  at  mid-day,  and  I  asked  if 
we  might  now  have  something  to  eat.  ‘‘No;  certainly  not,” 
w'as  the  reply  of  the  Major.  ‘‘All  food  is  reserved  for  German 
soldiers,  not  for  English  spies.”  Our  chaplain,  who  spoke  no 
German,  asked  me  to  beg  for  him  a  glass  of  water,  as  his  throat 
was  parched.  ‘‘What  does  he  say?”  asked  sharply  the 
Commandant,  as  he  went  up  to  the  chaplain.  ‘‘He  only  wants 
a  glass  of  water,”  I  replied.  ‘‘Well,  he  must  ask  for  it  in 
German.”  ‘‘But,  mein  Herr  Major,  he  knows  no  German.” 
‘‘Then  he  must  learn  it.  In  future,  everyone  will  talk  German.” 
And  he  walked  up  to  the  chaplain,  and  shouting  in  his  face  in 
offensive  manner,  told  him  to  repeat  ‘‘was-ser  trin-ken,  was-ser 
trin-ken.”  I  whispered  to  the  chaplain  to  repeat  the  words.  He 
complied,  and  we  then  followed  the  Major  upstairs  to  the  top 
floor. 

We  were  driven  into  a  room  that  was  bare,  except  for  vermin¬ 
ous  straw'  upon  the  floor.  Water  in  tin  cans  was  brought  us 
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to  drink,  and  we  were  told  to  lie  dow^n  on  the  straw,  and  after 
warning  our  guards  that  we  were  not  to  move  or  to  talk  to 
each  other,  the  Devil-Major,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  then 
left  us.  We  were  settling  down  as  best  we  could,  when 
a  tall,  good-looking  German  officer  came  into  the  room, 
and,  addressing  himself  to  me,  said  in  excellent  English, 
in  low  voice,  that,  having  heard  that  there  were  English 
prisoners  and  an  Englishwoman  amongst  them,  he  had 
come  to  see  if  he  could  help  us ;  that  he  was  married  to 
an  Englishwoman,  and  he  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  take  home 
to  England  a  letter  from  him  to  his  wife,  letting  her  know  that 
he  was  well.  “But,”  he  continued,  “how'  came  we  to  be 
prisoners,  and  arrested  as  spies?  What  was  it  all  about?”  We 
explained,  and  I  was  asking  him  to  help  us  and  to  try  to  make 
the  ]\rajor  show  him  our  passports  and  hospital  credentials,  &c., 
when  steps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs.  “Kely  upon  me,”  he 
replied  hurriedly,  in  a  low  voice,  “to  do  my  best” — the  steps 
were  on  the  landing — “but” — he  shrugged  his  shoulders — “you 
are  in  a  very  serious  situation.”  To  our  dismay  the  Devil- 
Major,  evidently  suspecting  the  possibility  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  our  friend,  suddenly  reappeared,  took  our  officer  roughly 
by  the  sleeve,  and  ordered  him  to  go  downstairs — and  we  never 
saw  him  again. ^  Then,  with  renewed  warnings  to  the  guards 
not  to  relax  their  vigilance  over  us,  the  Devil-Major  left  us  to 
our  reflections. 

His  tone  had  left  but  little  loophole  of  hope  that  the  intervention 
of  the  kindly  officer  would  be  effective,  and  if  that  were  the  case 
we  had  only  a  few  more  hours  to  live.  It  was  an  interesting 
experience,  and  I  took  careful  note  of  the  emotions  which  took 
possession  of  my  mind.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  fear  was  not 
amongst  them.  I  did  not  at  all  want  to  die,  for  that  wmuld 
mean  that  I  should  never  again  see  with  earthly  eyes  those 
who  were  more  than  life  to  me.  It  meant  that  I  should  never 
again  know  the  joy  of  seeing  the  summer  sun  rise ;  that  I  should 
never  again  hear  the  first  call  of  the  cuckoo  in  April,  or  wake  in 
spring  to  hear  the  music  of  the  birds  at  dawn,  or  watch  the  sea 
break  in  waves  of  opal  on  the  rocks.  Besides,  I  had  work  left 
unfinished.  But,  as  I  reasoned  to  myself,  either  there  is  Spirit 
and  another  life,  or  there  is  not.  -  If,  as  I  believe,  there  is 
Spirit,  it  matters  comparatively  little  what  may  happen  to  the 
body.  And  if  there  is  not  spirit,  if  life  is  really  at  the  mercy  of 
any  butchers  and  tyrants  who  may  by  sheer  physical  force  have 

(1)  But  we  subsequently  remembered  his  name  and  the  name  of  the  town  in 
wliich  his  wife  lived,  and  we  have  met  her  and  told  her  of  her  husband’s 
kindness. 
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gained  the  power  to  kill,  then  life  is  not  a  possession  to  which 
one  could  with  dignity  desire  to  cling.  It  is  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  a  misfire,  a  meaningless  fiasco.  I  accepted  the  former 
alternative,  and  my  only  regret  was  that  those  I  loved  would 
never  know  how  easy  the  end  had  been.  They  would  never  be 
able  to  trace  us — a  few  shots — a  little  quicklime — I  had  seen 
wagon-loads  passing  through  Brussels — and  like  the  smoke  of 
the  powder  which  was  to  kill  us,  we  should  vanish. 

Sleep  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  chiming  of  half-a- 
dozen  church  clocks,  which  seemed  purposely  to  have  clustered 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  us.  The  bells  were  all  hopelessly 
out  of  tune,  the  tuners  being  presumably  all  at  the  front,  and 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  bells  of  all  the  clocks  chimed 
different  tunes,  which  lasted  almost  till  the  next  quarter’s  chime 
was  due.  For  a  musical  ear  the  discord  was  a  nightmare,  but 
the  harsh  jangle  of  the  bells  as  they  tumbled  over  each  other, 
brutally  callous  to  the  distracting  discords  and  to  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  the  tunes  they  uttered,  was  in  keeping  with  the  dis¬ 
harmony  between  the  Ideal  Life  designed  by  God  the  Spirit 
and  the  present  barbarous  botching  of  that  design  by  murderous 
Man. 

I  expected  that  at  dawn  we  should  be  called  out  and  shot 
in  the  courtyard,  and  though  to  my  friends  I  gave  no  indications 
of  my  belief,  I  guessed  that  even  if  they  had  not  heard  the  Major’s 
order,  that  they  expected  it  also.  But  I  intended  that  the  Devil- 
Major  should  see  that,  though  he  might  kill  the  body,  the  spirit 
of  the  despised  Englishwoman  was  not  so  easily  destroyed. 

The  dawm — our  messenger  of  death — drew  nearer.  At  what 
hour  w'ould  it  come?  Was  there  already,  through  the  shuttered 
window,  a  grey  streak  of  light?  Our  boy  chauffeur — without 
blankets,  like  all  of  us — was  cold.  He  was  hungry,  too,  and 
frightened.  I  saw  that  he  w'as  crying,  and,  signalling  to  the 
guard  that  I  was  not  going  to  speak  or  try  to  escape,  I  went 
over  to  the  boy’s  corner  and,  taking  his  hand,  tried  to  put  hope 
and  courage  into  him.  I  had  just  returned  to  my  own  corner 
when  I  heard  a  click,  and  looking  towards  the  door  I  saw  the 
guard  put  out  his  lamp.  I  knew  then  that  the  Dawn  had  come, 
and  that  this  scene  was  not  a  dream  from  which  I  should  awaken 
just  in  time.  Footsteps  tramped  up  the  stairs  heralding  the 
change  of  guard.  We  were  ordered  to  follow  the  new  guard  down¬ 
stairs.  Had  the  end  come?  Or  had  the  friendly  officer  been 
able,  after  all,  to  intervene?  Apparently  he  had.  At  least,  we 
were  not  taken  at  once  to  the  courtyard,  but  were  shown  into  a 
room  in  which  was  the  Devil-Major.  The  other  prisoners  were 
also  there.  That  seemed  a  good  sign?  We  all  sat  on  hard 
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wooden  benches  for  an  hour,  whilst  the  Major  abused  the  officials 
and  secretaries  who  had  the  misfortune  to  work  under  him. 
After  various  formalities  of  taking  names,  &c.,  we  four  were  then 
given  in  charge  of  half-a-dozen  soldiers,  to  whom  were  entrusted 
our  pai)ers,  hooks,  Kodak,  and  various  other  so-called  incrimina¬ 
ting  possessions,  wrapped  in  four  separate  parcels,  and  I  heard, 
to  niy  infinite  relief,  that  we  were  to  march,  with  our  fellow- 
prisoners,  to  the  railway  station  en  route  for  Cologne,  where  we 
were  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  I  was  thankful  for  the 
reprieve,  for  I  believed  that  the  further  we  were  from  the 
centre  of  hostilities,  the  more  likely  we  should  be  to  meet  with 
justice. 

No  food  had  been  given  us  since  yesterday  at  mid-day,  and 
none  was  provided  for  the  journey  ;  but  our  guard  grew  interested 
in  us  little  by  little,  and  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  sympathy. 
Before  long  they  were  offering  us  bits  of  their  own  German 
sausage  and  drinks  of  cold  coffee  out  of  their  water  bottles.  But 
news  that  the  train  contained  English  spies  seemed  to  precede 
us  all  along  the  line,  and  whenever  the  train  came  to  a  halt, 
groups  of  hostile  German  soldiers  crowded  round  our  windows 
and  booed  and  hissed  and  called  us  odious  names.  At  one  place 
the  guard  had  difficulty  in  preventing  the  mob  from  forcing 
their  way  in  and  lynching  us.  But  the  climax  came  at  Liege. 
As  the  train  drew  up  we  saw  that  the  platform  was  alive  with 
excited  German  soldiers  and  officers.  They  were  as  thick  as 
the  bristles  on  the  back  of  a  hedgehog.  The  train  was  scarcely 
at  a  standstill  when  some  officers  rushed  up  to  our  door,  opened 
it,  and  asked  eagerly,  “Are  these  the  English  spies?”  “Yes,” 
replied  one  of  the  guard  who  carried  the  parcels  containing  our 
papers.  “Get  out  at  once,”  shouted  the  officers,  seizing  at  the 
same  time  all  our  papers.  “No,  no,  we  must  not  get  out 
here,”  I  remonstrated  to  the  guards;  “you  were  told  to  take  us 
to  Koln.  We’re  to  be  tried  at  Koln,  not  at  Liege.  For  goodness’ 
sake  get  back  those  papers  !  ” 

“Ha!  Hal”  laughed  all  the  officers  in  scornful  chorus;  “she 
doesn’t  want  us  to  see  her  papers.”  And  the  whole  crowd  roared 
with  coarse  laughter  at  the  joke. 

“I  shouldn’t  mind  your  seeing  our  papers,”  I  replied,  “if  you 
were  going  to  try  us ;  but  we  are  under  orders  from  the 
Commandant  at  Tongres  to  go  to  Koln  to  be  tried,  and  we  must 
therefore  have  our  papers  with  us.” 

“Ah!  That’s  all  right;  we’ll  try  you  here,”  was  the  dis¬ 
concerting  reply.  “Get  out  at  once!” 

We  remonstrated,  but  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  they  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  descend  to  the  platform.  The  luggage  was  left  in 
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the  carriage — the  engine  whistled,  and  the  train  was  on  the 
point  of  departure.  I  knew  that  if  we  were  to  be  tried  by  this 
mad  rabble,  there  was  no  chance  for  us. 

The  train  was  about  to  move ;  something  desperate  must  be 
done  immediately.  I  had  fortunately  listened  carefully  to  the 
instructions  that  had  been  given  to  our  guards,  and  I  remembered 
that  the  Major  had  put  into  an  envelope — apart  from  the  other 
papers  in  the  parcels — our  passports,  together  with  a  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  instructions  regarding  the  destinations  of 
the  various  prisoners.  Class  A.,  for  instance,  comprised  the 
English  spies.  They  were  to  go  to  Koln.  Class  B.  were  the 
Garde  Civique,  who  were  to  go  elsewhere.  Class  C.  had  another 
destination.  This  envelope  had  not  been  snatched  with  the  other 
parcels,  and  I  noticed  that  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

“Look!  mein  Herr  Major,”  I  said  hurriedly,  as  I  pointed  to 
the  envelope  in  the  man’s  hand.  “See  for  yourself  that  we 
are  under  orders  to  go  to  Koln.  This  is  the  order  from  the 
Commandant  at  Tongres.”  Would  he  take  any  notice?  Thank 
goodness  1  He  took  the  envelope  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

“Yes — yes — well — we  don’t  want  you — you  can  go  to  Koln. 
Get  in  the  train — quick!”  as  the  train  began  to  move.  “All 
right,”  I  said ;  “but  give  us  back  our  papers  !  ”  He  shouted  to 
someone  at  the  back  of  the  crow-d  to  bring  back  the  parcels; 
but  over  the  heads  of  all  the  mob  I  heard  a  voice  reply  :  “  They’ve 
been  taken  away — we  can’t  get  them  now — they’re  gone.”  “Get 
in — get  in,”  shouted  the  officers.  We  w^ere  pushed  into  the  train, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  steaming  away  towards  Koln,  without 
any  of  the  papers  which  alone  could  have  proved  that  we  were 
what  we  said  we  were. 

We  arrived  at  8  p.m.,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  were  told  that 
this  place,  and  not  Koln,  was  to  be  our  destination.  The  station 
platform  was,  as  usual,  packed  with  German  soldiers,  also  with 
civilians  come  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  w’ounded.  Bed  Cross 
ladies  w'ere  offering  large  baskets  full  of  tempting-looking  bread 
and  ipeat  to  the  soldiers.  They  had,  however,  been  amply 
fed  and  were  not  hungry,  and  the  baskets  were  being  sent  away 
untouched.  I  therefore  asked  the  young  officer  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  if  we  might  be  allow’ed  a  small  portion  of  food.  I  do  not 
think  we  were  hungry,  but  w^e  felt  a  superstition  that  food  was 
due.  But  we  received  the  reply,  to  which  we  were  now  accus¬ 
tomed,  that  good  food  was  for  German  soldiers,  not  for  English 
spies.  We  then,  together  with  our  fellow-prisoners,  started  to 
march  two  and  two,  surrounded  by  the  guards,  through  the  streets 
of  Aix.  We  were  followed  by  a  large  and  ever-increasing  crowd 
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who  jeered  and  booed  and  grimaced  and  made  antics  and  shouted 
opprobrious  epithets  at  us,  and  the  officers  in  charge  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  crowd  away  from  us. 

We  marched  for  half-an-hour  through  the  cobbled  streets, 
and  then  arrived  in  front  of  the  large  gates  of  a  prison.  The 
big  bell  was  rung  and  was  answered  by  the  night  porter;  but 
after  some  parleying,  the  prison  officials  refused  to  admit  us, 
saying  it  was  too  late.  We  therefore  started  marching  back  again. 
“It’s  a  good  thing,”  I  remarked  cheerfully  to  the  young  officer, 
“that  I’m  a  good  walker.”  “It’d  be  all  the  same  if  you  weren’t,” 
he  replied  sharply. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  Caserne  (military  barracks).  We 
were  admitted  and  taken  to  spend  the  night  in  the  detention 
cells,  which  had  a  common  gangway,  and  told  to  lie  on  the 
filthy  straw  which  had  obviously  housed  many  prisoners  before 
us.  Still  no  food.  In  the  morning  coffee  was  brought  us,  and 
we  found  that  a  species  of  bread  was  available  if  bought.  It 
was  almost  uneatable ;  but  a  poor  old  woman  prisoner  whom 
we  had  noticed  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  our  cell  looked  hungrily 
at  our  leavings.  We  talked  to  her  at  a  moment  when  no  one 
was  watching,  and  found  she  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  heinous 
crime  of  having  been  caught  by  some  soldiers  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  She  had  no  money  with  her,  as  she  was 
on  her  w'ay  to  work  in  her  village  a  few  miles  away,  and  she 
w^as  in  great  distress.  We  were  therefore  thankful  to  be  able 
to  give  her  food  and  money  wherewith  to  return  home  when 
her  term  of  imprisonment  was  over. 

Later  in  the  morning  we  were  summoned,  one  after  the  other, 
to  the  room  of  the  Juridical  Officer.  He  examined  us  separately, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  see  each  other  again  or  to  hear 
each  other’s  fate.  At  11  p.m.,  not  knowing  what  had  happened 
to  the  others,  I  was  conducted  by  myself,  wdth  a  guard,  to  the 
prison  of  which  w'e  had  seen  the  outside  the  night  before.  There 
I  was  given  into  the  charge  of  wardresses,  my  luggage  was 
sequestrated,  I  was  once  again  stripped,  and  all  my  garments 
carefully  inspected,  and  subsequently,  as  the  bells  chimed  mid¬ 
night,  I  was  conducted  to  the  tiny  cell  which  I  w'as  to  occupy. 
The  big  door  closed  behind  me  with  a  bang — the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  and  I  was  alone — with  the  Self  wffiich  one  only 
has  an  opportunity  of  discovering  at  such  crises.  I  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  my  husband  and  friend  had  suffered  a  like  fate  in 
the  men’s  prison.  We  had  been  told  that  if,  as  a  result  of 
the  trial  of  that  day,  we  were  found  guilty,  we  should  be  shot. 
If  mercy  w’ere  extended  to  us,  we  should  be  imprisoned  for  five 
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years  in  a  German  fortress ;  whilst  if  found  innocent,  we  should 
be  imprisoned  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Next  morning  at  5  a.m.  a  wardress  banged  at  the  door  and 
shouted,  “Steh  auf !  ”  (get  up!).  There  was  no  temptation  to 
continue  lying  on  the  hard  bed,  and  as  I  was  still  fully  dressed, 
getting  up  was  the  concern  of  half  a  second.  And  then  I  realised 
that  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  situation.  The  room  measured 
about  6  ft.  by  9  ft.,  and  the  only  light  came  from  a  tiny  window 
placed  so  high  that  a  piece  of  grey  sky,  large  enough  to  cover 
half-a-crown,  was  alone  visible.  I  had  asked  if  I  might  have 
my  books  and  some  writing  paper,  but  this  was  not  allowed. 
How  I  was  going  to  spend  months,  perhaps  years,  in  solitary 
confinement,  without  occupation  and  without  new’s  of  my 
husband  and  boys,  I  dared  not  contemplate.  I  decided  I  would 
rather  be  shot  than  that.  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  allowed  at 
least  to  exercise  in  the  yard,  but  the  day  passed  with  no  break 
except  the  entrance  of  a  gruel-like  food  w'hich  was  utterly 
uneatable. 

But  I  would  not  have  missed  a  moment  of  that  day.  After 
an  hour  of  mental  discomfort,  I  realised  that  to  fear  all  is  to 
suffer  all,  and  that  in  some  way,  which  only  Christ  has  thoroughly 
understood,  Faith  is  a  magnet  which  attracts  the  good  in  which 
you  believe.  And  truly  enough,  at  5  p.m.  the  miracle,  which 
generally  comes  if  you  go  half  way  to  meet  it,  arrived.  The 
wardress  entered  and  told  me  I  w'as  to  follow  her — to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  governor  of  the  prison.  I  follow’ed  dowmstairs 
and  across  the  yard  to  the  men’s  prison,  where  I  hoped  I  might 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  others.  I  waited  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
small  room  near  the  entrance  hall,  and  then,  to  my  surprise, 
the  Juridical  Officer  who  had  examined  me  the  day  before  entered. 
He  had  dropped  no  hint  at  the  time  as  to  the  judgment  he  had 
formed,  but  throughout  the  trial  his  manner  had  been  courteous 
in  the  extreme,  and  though  he  did  not  minimise  the  gravity  of 
our  situation,  he  had  shown  himself  obviously  desirous  of  justice. 
He  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  officers  we  had  hitherto  met, 
and  I  was  thankful  to  feel  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  place 
all  German  officers  in  the  same  cannibalistic  category. 

“Madame  Stobart,”  he  began  in  reassuring  tones,  “I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  if  you  will  give  your  word  not  to  try  to 
escape,  you  have  permission  to  leave  this  place  and  go  to  an 
hotel  during  the  time  that  may  be  necessary  to  investigate  your 
statements.” 

I  could  scarcely  believe  it.  But  I  thanked  him,  and  asked  if 
the  same  permission  was  to  be  granted  to  my  two  friends,  as,  of 
course,  T  should  not  take  my  freedom  if  they  were  left  in  prison. 
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“Your  friends,”  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ‘‘have  already  gone.” 

In  a  few  moments  the  chivalrous  Captain  was  showing  me 
into  his  automobile.  ‘‘You  would  not  have  believed,  yesterday, 
would  you,”  he  asked  smilingly,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  me, 
“that  this  evening  you  would  have  been  driving  with  me  in 
friendly  fashion  in  the  General’s  automobile?” 

We  were  soon  inside  the  entrance  of  the  Captain’s  hotel, 
and,  to  my  joy,  my  husband  and  my  friend  stood  awaiting  me. 
The  Captain  introduced  us  to  another  officer  under  w’hose  super¬ 
vision  we  should  be.  He  was  as  charming  and  as  courteous 
as  the  Captain.  We  invited  him  to  dine  with  us  (oh  !  how  we 
enjoyed  that  first  meal !).  He  told  us  that  they  were  now  going 
to  act  on  my  suggestion  and  send  a  telegram  to  the  Croix  Eouge 
at  Brussels  inquiring  whether  I  had  been  engaged  in  hospital 
work.  But  I  asked  him  that,  as  the  Croix  Eouge  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  Germans,  wffio  had  not  known  me,  if  he  would 
not  also  send  a  similar  telegram  to  the  Director  of  the  University 
and  also  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  which  we  had  stayed. 
For  the  latter  had  helped  me  to  buy  the  hospital  beds,  and  would 
probably  still  be  in  residence  at  his  hotel.  We  wrote  the  telegram 
together,  and  he  then  took  us  for  a  drive  in  his  motor  to  see 
the  town,  and  we  knew  to  our  relief  that  he  was  convinced  that 
we  were  not  spies. 

It  was  six  days  since  we  had  washed,  or  slept  in  a  bed,  or 
taken  off  our  clothes  (except  to  be  searched),  and  we  went  to 
bed  that  night  happy  and  confident  that  all  w'ould  now  go  well. 
But  after  breakfast  next  morning,  when  our  officer  came  into 
the  room,  I  saw  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  His  face 
wore  a  serious  expression.  “We  have  had  a  reply  to  our  tele¬ 
gram,”  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  me.  “From  Brussels. 
You  had  better  read  it.”  He  put  an  official  telegram  into  my 
hand  and  kept  his  eyes  on  me.  I  read  :  “Brussels  Eed  Cross 
says  no  hospital  by  Madame  Stobart.”  For  a  moment  I  felt 
as  though  my  heart  stopped  beating.  My  face  grew  wdiite,  ))ut 
I  said,  smilingly,  “Of  course  I  have  no  hospital  at  Brussels. 
You  Germans  came  a  little  prematurely.  Oh !  w’on’t  you  go 
with  me,”  I  asked,  desperately,  “or  send  someone  wdth  me  to 
Brussels  to  prove  that  I  had  begun  to  instal  a  hospital?” 

“Good  gracious,  no — I’ve  other  affairs  besides  yours  to  attend 
to,”  he  answered.  “But,”  he  continued,  “I  do  see  that  this 
telegram  is  not  the  answ^er  to  the  telegram  w'e  sent.  We  asked 
if  you  had  been  engaged  in  starting  a  hospital.  Well — wait  a 
minute.  I’ll  go  and  see  the  Captain  (our  juridical  friend)  and 
hear  what  he  thinks.” 

He  left  the  room,  and  we  three  stood  in  silence  round  the 
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deserted  breakfast  table,  awaiting  his  return.  After  a  few 
minutes,  which  seemed  an  eternity,  he  returned.  His  face  was 
smiling. 

“  Captain - agrees  with  me  that  the  telegram  is  no  answer 

to  our  question,  and  that  the  German  Bed  Cross  people,  w4io 
did  not,  of  course,  know  you,  have  not  troubled  to  make  the 
other  inquiries  suggested.  You  are  free !  ”  The  joy  of  that 
moment  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  “Where  would  you  like 
to  go?  To  Brussels?”  I  answered  that  if  I  went  back  to 
Brussels  I  should  be  in  no  better  position  than  before  I  under- 
w^ent  all  these  experiences,  for  I  could  not  from  Brussels  com¬ 
municate  with  my  unit. 

“Where,  then,  do  you  want  to  go?”  he  asked  kindly. 

I  did  not  imagine  we  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country; 
hut  “nothing  venture,  nothing  have.”  “I  want  to  go  to  London, 
to  rejoin  my  unit,  or  to  get  news  of  my  women,”  I  replied 
promptly. 

“Well,”  he  answered  cheerily,  after  a  second’s  hesitation,  “I 
don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t.” 

He  thereupon  procured  for  us  a  pass  from  the  German  General, 
went  wdth  us  to  the  Dutch  Consul  to  obtain  facilities  for  crossing 
the  Dutch  frontier,  and  finally  sent  us  in  his  owm  automobile 
to  the  frontier,  and  stood  waving  friendly  farewells  as  long  as 
we  were  still  in  sight.  We  journeyed  safely — after  various  minor 
vicissitudes — to  Flushing,  and  thence  to  London,  where  I  found 
my  unit  in  safety,  awaiting  my  return. 

We  shall  always  be  grateful  to  those  German  officers,  because 
they  saved  our  lives  and  behaved  with  courtesy  and  justice  in  the 
face  of  a  public  opinion  which  it  must  have  needed  some  courage 
to  optxise,  and  we  are  also  grateful  to  them  because  they  saved 
us  from  a  generalisation  of  the  character  of  German  officers  which 
would  obviously  have  been  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  apart 
from  them  the  experience  here  related  afforded  a  first-hand 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  hatred  which  is  actuating  the  German 
Army  in  its  campaign  against  England. 

“You  are  English,  and  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  this 
is  a  war  of  annihilation.” 

We  w'ere  rudely  disillusioned  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Germany, 
and  we  arrived  hy  a  short  cut  at  the  inevitable  judgment  that 
the  annihilation  of  England  and  of  that  for  which  she  stands 
is  the  leit  motif  which  is  inspiring  the  German  nation  to  risk 
her  very  existence  in  this  epic  struggle. 

E.  St.  Clair  Stobart. 
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I  SET  out  one  morning  in  late  August,  with  some  potted  grouse 
sandwiches  in  one  pocket  and  a  magazine  in  the  other,  for  a 
tramp  towards  Causdon.  I  had  not  been  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  moor  since  I  used  to  go  snipe  shooting  there  as  a  boy — 
my  first  introduction,  by  the  way,  to  sport.  It  w^as  a  very  lovely 
day,  almost  too  hot ;  and  I  never  saw  the  carpet  of  the  moor 
more  exquisite — heather,  fern,  the  silvery- white  cotton  grass, 
dark  peat  turves,  and  green  bog  moss,  all  more  than  customary 
clear  in  hue  under  a  very  blue  sky.  I  walked  till  two  o’clock, 
then  sat  down  in  a  little  scoop  of  valley  by  a  thread  of  stream, 
taking  rise  from  an  awkward-looking  bog  at  the  top.  It  w'as 
very  still  and  lonely.  A  heron  rose  below  me,  and  flapped  away ; 
and  while  I  was  eating  my  potted  grouse  I  heard  the  harsh 
cheep  of  a  snipe,  and  caught  sight  of  the  twisting  bird  vanishing 
against  the  line  of  sky  above  the  bog.  “That  must  have  been 
one  of  the  bogs  we  used  to  shoot,”  I  thought ;  and  having  finished 
my  snack  of  lunch,  I  rolled  myself  a  cigarette,  opened  the 
magazine,  and  idly  turned  its  pages.  I  had  no  serious  intention 
of  reading — the  calm  and  silence  were  too  seductive ;  but  my 
attention  became  riveted  by  an  exciting  story  of  some  man-eating 
lions,  and  I  read  on  till  I  had  followed  the  adventure  up  to  the 
death  of  the  two  ferocious  brutes,  and  found  my  cigarette  actually 
burning  my  fingers.  Crushing  it  out  against  the  dampish  roots 
of  the  heather,  I  lay  back  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  sky,  thinking 
of  nothing. 

Suddenly  I  became  conscious  that  between  me  and  the  sky 
a  leash  of  snipe  high  up  were  flighting  and  twisting,  and  gradually 
coming  lower ;  I  appeared  indeed  to  have  a  sort  of  attraction  for 
them.  They  would  dash  towards  each  other,  seem  to  exchange 
ideas,  and  rush  away  again,  like  flies  that  waltz  together  for 
hours  in  the  centre  of  a  room.  As  they  came  lower  and  lower 
over  me,  I  could  almost  swear  I  heard  them  whisper  to  each 
other  with  their  long  bills ;  till  presently  I  absolutely  caught  what 
they  were  saying:  “Look  at  him!  The  ferocious  brute!  Oh, 
look  at  him  !  ” 

Amazed  at  such  an  extraordinary  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
Nature,  I  was  about  to  rub  my  eyes  and  ears,  when  I  distinctly 
heard  the  “Go-back!  Go-back!”  of  an  old  cock  grouse,  and 
turning  my  head  cautiously,  saw  him  perched  on  a  heathery 
knoll  within  twenty  yards  of  where  I  lay.  Now,  I  knew  very 
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well  that  all  efforts  to  introduce  grouse  on  Dartmoor  have  been 
quite  unsuccessful,  since,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the 
quality  of  the  heather,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  over  mild 
damimess  of  the  air,  this  king  of  game  birds  most  unfortunately 
refuses  to  become  domiciled  there ;  so  that  I  could  hardly  credit 
my  senses.  But  suddenly  I  heard  him  also:  “Look  at  him! 
Go  back  1  The  ferocious  brute  1  Go  back !  ”  He  seemed  to 
speak  to  something  just  below;  and  there,  sure  enough,  w^as  the 
first  hare  I  had  ever  seen  out  on  the  full  of  the  moor.  I  have 
always  thought  a  hare  a  jolly  beast,  and  not  infrequently  felt 
sorry  when  I  rolled  one  over ;  it*  has  a  w'ay  of  crying  like  a  child 
if  not  killed  outright.  I  confess,  then,  that  in  hearing  it,  too, 
whisper:  “Look  at  him!  The  ferocious  brute!  Oh,  look  at 
him !  ”  I  experienced  the  sensation  that  comes  over  one  when 
one  has  not  been  quite  fairly  treated.  But  just  at  that  moment, 
with  a  w'arm  stirring  of  the  air,  there  pitched  within  six  yards 
of  me  a  magnificent  old  blackcock ;  the  very  spit  of  that  splendid 
fellow  I  shot  last  season  at  Balnagie,  whose  tail  my  wife  now 
wears  in  her  hat.  He  was  accompanied  by  four  grey-hens,  who, 
settling  in  a  semi-circle,  began  at  once  :  “Look  at  him!  Look 
at  him!  The  ferocious  brute!  Oh,  look  at  him!/’  At  that 
moment  I  say  with  candour  that  I  regretted  the  many  times  I 
have  spared  grey-hens,  wdth  the  sportsmanlike  desire  to  encourage 
their  breed. 

For  several  bewildered  minutes  after  that  I  could  not  turn  my 
eyes  without  seeing  some  bird  or  other  alight  close  by  me ;  more 
and  more  grouse,  and  black  game,  pheasants,  partridges,  not  only 
the  excellent  English  bird,  but  the  very  sporting  Hungarian 
variety,  and  that  unsatisfactory  red-legged  Frenchman  which  runs 
any  distance  rather  than  get  up  and  give  you  a  decent  shot  at 
him.  There  w'ere  woodcock,  too,  those  twisting  delights  of  the 
sportsman’s  heart,  whose  tiny  wing-feather  trophies  have  always 
given  me  a  distinct  sensation  of  achievement  when  pinned  in  the 
side  of  my  shooting-cap  ;  wood-pigeons,  too,  very  shy  and  difficult, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  their  breast -feathers,  and,  after  all, 
only  coming  under  the  heading  of  “sundry’’;  wild  duck,  with 
their  snaky  dark  heads,  that  I  have  shot  chiefly  in  Canada,  lurking 
among  rushes  in  twilight  at  flighting  time — a  delightful  sport,  excit¬ 
ing,  as  the  darkness  grows ;  excellent  eating,  too,  with  red  pepper 
and  sliced  oranges  in  oil !  Certain  other  sundries  kept  coming 
also ;  landrails — a  plump,  delicious  little  bird ;  green  and  golden 
plover;  even  one  of  those  queer  little  creatures,  moorhens,  that 
always  amuse  one  by  their  quick,  quiet  movements,  plaintive 
note,  and  quaint  curiosity,  though  not  really,  of  course,  fit  to 
shoot,  with  their  niggling  flight  and  fishy  flavour !  Ptarmigan, 
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too,  a  bird  I  admire  very  much,  but  have  only  one  or  twice 
succeeded  in  bringing  down — shy  and  scarce  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 
And,  side  by  side,  that  alpha  and  omega  of  the  birds  to  be  shot 
in  these  islands,  a  caiiercailzie  and  a  quail.  I  well  remember 
shooting  the  latter  in  a  turnip-field  in  Lincolnshire — scrap  of  a 
bird,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  England.  Apart  from  the  pleasur¬ 
able  sensation  at  its  rarity,  I  recollect  feeling  that  it  was  almost 
a  mercy  to  put  the  little  thing  out  of  its  loneliness.  It  ate  very 
well.  There,  too,  was  that  loon,  or  northern  diver,  that  I  shot 
with  a  rifle  off  Denman  Island,  as  it  swam  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  shore.  A  handsome  bird  ;  I  still  have  the  mat  it  made.  One 
bird  only  seemed  to  refuse  to  alight,  remaining  up  there  in  the 
sky,  and  uttering  continually  that  trilling  cry  which  makes  it 
perhaps  the  most  spiritual  of  all  birds  that  can  be  eaten — I  mean, 
of  course,  the  curlew.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  shot  one.  They  fly, 
as  a  rule,  very  high,  and  seem  to  have  a  more  than  natural  distrust 
of  the  human  being.  This  curlew — ah  !  and  a  blue  rock  (I  have 
always  despised  pigeon-shooting) — were  the  only  two  winged 
creatures  that  one  can  shoot  for  sport  in  this  country,  that  did 
not  come  and  sit  round  me.  There  must  have  been,  I  should 
say,  as  many  hundreds  altogether  as  I  have  shot  in  my  time — 
a  tremendous  number.  There  they  sat  in  a  sort  of  ring,  moving 
their  beaks  from  side  to  side,  just  as  I  have  seen  penguins  doing 
on  the  films  that  explorers  bring  back  from  the  Antarctic ;  and 
all  the  time  repeating  to  each  other  those  amazing  words  :  “  Look 
at  him  !  The  ferocious  bnite  !  Oh,  look  at  him  !  ” 

Then,  to  my  increased  astonishment,  I  saw  behind  the  circles 
of  the  birds  a  number  of  other  animals  beside  the  hare.  At  least 
five  kinds  of  deer — the  red,  the  fallow,  the  roe,  the  common 
deer,  whose  name  I’ve  forgotten,  that  one  finds  in  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  South  African  springbok,  that  swarm  in  from 
the  Karoo  at  certain  seasons,  amongst  which  I  had  that  happy 
week  once  in  Namaqualand,  shooting  them  from  horseback  after 
a  gallop  to  cut  them  off — very  good  eating,  as  camp  fare  goes, 
and  making  nice  rugs  if  you  sew  their  skins  together.  There, 
too,  was  the  hyena  I  missed,  probably  not  altogether;  but  he 
got  off,  to  my  chagrin — queer-looking  brute !  Rabbits,  of  course, 
had  come — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them.  Though,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  I’ve  done  such  a  lot  of  it,  I  can’t  honestly  say  I’ve  ever 
cared  much  for  shooting  rabbits,  though  the  effect  is  neat  enough 
when  you  get  them  just  right,  and  they  turn  head  over  heels — 
and,  anyway,  the  prolific  little  brutes  have  to  be  kept  dowm. 
There,  too,  actually  was  my  wild  ostrich — the  one  I  galloped 
so  hard  after,  letting  off  my  Winchester  at  half  a  mile,  only 
to  see  him  vanish  over  the  horizon.  Next  him  was  that  bear. 
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whose  lair  I  came  across  at  the  Nanaimo  Lakes.  How  I  did 
lurk  about  to  get  that  fellow !  And,  by  Jove !  close  to  him 
two  cougars.  I  never  got  a  shot  at  them,  never  even  saw  one 
of  the  brutes  all  the  time  I  was  camping  in  Vancouver  Island, 
where  they  lie  flat  along  the  branches  over  your  head,  waiting 
to  get  a  chance  of  deer,  sheep,  dog,  pig,  or  anything  handy.  But 
they  had  come  now  sure  enough,  glaring  at  me  with  their  greenish 
cats’ -eyes — powerful-looking  creatures  !  And  next  them  sat  a 
little  meercat — not  much  larger  than  a  weasel — without  its  head ! 
Ah !  yes — that  trial  shot,  as  we  trekked  out  from  Eous’s  farm, 
and  I  wanted  to  try  the  little  new  rifle  I  had  borrowed.  It  was 
sitting  over  its  hole  fully  seventy  yards  from  the  wagon,  quite 
unconscious  of  danger.  I  just  took  aim  and  pulled ;  and  there 
it  was,  without  its  head,  fallen  across  its  hole.  I  remember  well 
how  pleased  our  “boys”  were.  And  I  too!  Not  a  bad  little 
rifle,  that  I 

Outside  the  ring  of  beasts  I  could  see  foxes  moving,  not  mixing 
with  the  stationary  creatures,  as  if  afraid  of  suggesting  that  I  had 
shot  them,  instead  of  being  present  at  their  deaths  in  the  proper 
fashion.  One,  quite  a  cub,  kept  limping  round  on  three  legs— 
the  one,  no  doubt,  whose  pad  was  given  me,  out  cubbing,  as 
a  boy.  I  put  that  wTetched  pad  in  my  hat-box,  and  forgot  it, 
so  that  I  was  compelled  to  throw  the  whole  unpleasant  affair  away. 
There  were  quite  a  lot  of  grown  foxes  ;  it  certainly  showed  delicacy 
on  their  part,  not  sitting  down  with  the  others.  There  was 
really  a  tremendous  crowd  of  creatures  altogether  by  this  time! 
I  should  think  every  beast  and  bird  whose  deaths  I  had  attended 
to,  or  even  had  a  chance  of  killing  must  have  been  there,  and  all 
whispering  :  “Look  at  him  !  The  ferocious  brute  !  Oh,  look  at 
him !  ” 

Animal  lover,  as  every  true  sportsman  is,  those  words  hurt  me. 
If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  sportsmen  pride  ourselves,  and 
legitimately,  it  is  humane  feeling  towards  all  furred  and  feathered 
creatures — and,  as  everyone  knows,  we  are  foremost  in  all  efforts 
to  diminish  their  unnecessary  sufferings. 

The  corroboree  about  me  which  they  were  obviously  holding 
became,  as  I  grew  used  to  their  manner  of  talking,  increasingly 
audible.  But  it  was  the  quail’s  words  that  I  first  distinguished. 

“He  certainly  ate  me,”  it  said ;  “said  I  was  good,  too !  ” 

“I  do  not  believe” — this  was  the  first  hare  speaking — “that 
he  shot  me  for  that  reason;  he  did  shoot  me,  and  I  was  jugged; 
but  he  wouldn’t  touch  me.  And  the  same  day  he  shot  eleven 
brace  of  partridges — didn’t  he?  ”  Twenty-two  partridges  assented. 
“And  he  only  ate  two  of  you,  all  told — that  proves  it.” 
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The  hare’s  words  had  given  me  relief ;  for  I  somehow  disliked 
intensely  the  gluttonous  notion  conveyed  by  the  quail  that  I 
merely  shot  in  order  to  devour  the  result.  Anyone  with  the 
faintest  instincts  of  a  sportsman  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 

When  the  hare  had  spoken  there  was  a  murmur  all  round.  I 
could  not  at  first  make  out  its  significance,  till  I  heard  one  of 
the  cougars  say  :  “We  only  kill  when  we  want  to  eat” ;  and  the 
bear,  who,  I  noticed,  was  a  lady,  added  ;  “No  bear  kills  anything 
she  cannot  devour”;  and,  quite  clear,  the  quacking  words  of  a 
wild  duck  :  “We  eat  every  worm  we  kill.”  Then  again  from 
the  whole  throng  came  that  shivering  whisper  :  “  Look  at  him  ! 
T!i8  ferocious  brute  !  Oh,  look  at  him  !  ” 

In  spite  of  their  numbers,  they  seemed  afraid  of  me,  seemed 
actually  to  hold  me  in  a  kind  of  horror — me,  an  animal-lover, 
without  a  gun !  I  felt  it  bitterly.  “How  is  it,”  I  thought,  “not 
one  of  them  seems  to  have  an  inkling  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  sportsman ;  not  one  of  them  seems  to  comprehend  the  instinct 

which  makes  one  love  sport  just  for  the - ”  I  was  going  to 

add;  “the  skill  and — er — danger  of  it?”  when  the  hare  spoke 
again. 

“Foxes,”  it  said,  “kill  for  the  love  of  killing.  Man  is  a  kind 
of  fox.”  A  violent  dissent  at  once  rose  from  the  foxes,  till  one 
of  them,  who  seemed  the  eldest,  said  :  “We  do  kill  as  much  as 
we  can,  but  we  should  always  carry  them  off  and  eat  them 
ourselves,  if  man  gave  us  time — the  ferocious  brutes !  ”  You 
cannot  expect  much  of  foxes,  but  it  certainly  struck  me  as  unfair 
the  way  he  thus  put  his  wanton  destructiveness  off  on  man, 
especially  when  he  must  have  known  how  carefully  we  preserve 
him,  in  the  best  interests  of  sport.  A  pheasant  ejaculated  shrilly  ; 
“He  killed  sixty  of  us  one  day  to  his  own  gun,  and  went  off 
that  same  evening  without  eating  even  a  wing !  ”  And  again 
came  that  shivering  whisper  :  “  Look  at  him !  The  ferocious 
brute!  Oh,  look  at  him!”  It  was  too  absurd!  As  if  they 
could  not  realise  that  a  sportsman  shoots  almost  entirely  for  the 
mouths  of  others.  But,  after  all,  one  must  remember  that 
altniism  is  a  purely  human  attribute !  “  They  get  a  big  price 
for  us!”  said  a  woodcock;  “especially  if  they  shoot  us  early. 

I  fetched  several  shillings.”  Eeally,  the  ignorance  of  these  birds  ! 
The  modern  sportsman  knows  nothing  of  what  happens  after 
he  has  shot  them.  All  that  is  left  to  the  butler  and  the  keeper. 
Beaters,  of  course,  and  cartridges  must  be  paid  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sin  of  waste.  “I  would  not  think  them  so  much  worse 
than  foxes,”  said  a  rabbit,  “if  they  didn’t  often  hurt  you,  so 
that  you  take  hours  dying.  I  was  seven  hours  dying  in  great 
agony,  and  one  of  my  brothers  was  twelve.  Weren’t  you. 
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brother?”  A  second  rabbit  nodded.  “ But  perhaps  they’re  better 
than  gins,”  he  said  :  “remember  Mother!  ”  “Ah  !  ”  a  partridge 
muttered,  “foxes  at  all  events  do  bite  your  head  off  clean.  But 
men  often  break  your  wing,  or  your  leg,  and  leave  you !  ”  And 
again  that  shivering  whisper  rose  :  “Look  at  him  !  The  ferocious 
brute  !  Oh,  look  at  him  1  ” 

By  this  time  the  whole  thing  was  so  getting  on  my  nerves 
that  if  I  could  have  risen  I  should  have  rushed  at  them ;  but  a 
weight  as  of  lead  seemed  to  bind  me  to  the  ground,  and  all  I 
could  do  was  to  thank  God  that  they  did  not  seem  to  know  of  my 
condition,  for,  though  there  were  no  man-eaters  among  them, 

I  couldn’t  tell  what  they  might  do  if  they  realised  that  I  was 
helpless,  the  sentiments  of  chivalry  and  generosity  being  confined, 
as  we  know,  to  man, 

“Yes,”  said  the  capercailzie  slowly,  “I  am  a  shy  bird,  and 
was  often  shot  at  before  this  one  got  me ;  and  though  I’m 
strong,  my  size  is  so  against  me  that  I  always  took  a  pellet  or 
two  away  with  me  ;  and  what  can  you  do  then  ?  Those  ferocious 
brutes  take  the  shots  out  of  their  faces  and  hands  when  they  shoot 
each  other  by  mistake,  as  we  see  from  a  distance  ;  but  we  have  no 
chance  to  do  that.”  A  snipe  said  shrilly  :  “What  I  object  to 
is  that  he  didn’t  eat  me  till  he’d  had  too  much  already — I  came 
in  on  toast  at  the  fifth  course — it  wasn’t  dignified.” 

“Ferocious  brute  ;  killing  everything  he  sees  I  ” 

I  felt  my  blood  fairly  boil,  and  longed  to  cry  out  :  “You  beasts! 
You  know  that  we  don’t  kill  everything  we  see  !  We  leave  that 
to  cads,  and  cockneys,  and  Italians.”  But  just  as  I  had  no  power 
of  movement,  so  I  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  speech.  And 
suddenly  a  little  voice,  high  up  over  me,  piped  down  :  “He’s 
right  there ;  they  never  shoot  us  larks.”  I  have  always  loved 
the  lark  ;  how  grateful  I  felt  to  that  little  creature — till  it  added  ; 
“They  do  worse,  they  take  and  shut  us  up  in  little  traps  of  wire 
till  we  pine  away  !  Ferocious  brutes  !  ”  In  all  my  life  I  think  I 
never  was  more  disappointed  !  The  second  cougar  spoke  :  “He 
once  passed  within  spring  of  me.  What  do  you  say,  friends; 
shall  we  go  for  him?  ”  And  the  shivering  answer  came  from  all ; 
“Go  for  him!  Ferocious  brute  !  Oh,  go  for  him  !  ”  And  I  heard 
the  sound  of  hundreds  of  soft  wungs  and  pads  ruffling  and  shuffling. 
And,  knowing  that  I  had  no  power  to  move  an  inch,  I  shut  my 
eyes.  Lying  there  motionless,  as  a  beetle  that  shams  dead,  I  felt 
them  creeping,  creeping,  till  all  round  me  and  over  me  was  the 
sound  of  nostrils  sniffing ;  and  every  second  I  expected  to 
feel  the  nip  of  teeth  and  beaks  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  me.  But 
nothing  came,  and  with  an  effort  I  reopened  my  eyes.  There 
they  were,  hideously  close,  with  an  expression  on  their  faces 
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that  1  could  not  read,  a  sort  of  wry  look ;  every  nose  and  beak 
turned  a  little  to  one  side.  And  suddenly  I  heard  the  old  fox 
saying  :  “It’s  impossible,  with  a  smell  like  that;  we  could  never 
eat  him !  ”  From  every  one  of  them  came  a  sort  of  sniff  or 
sneeze  as  of  disgust,  and  as  they  began  to  back  away  I  distinctly 
heard  the  hyena  mutter  :  “He’s  not  wholesome — not  wholesome — 
the  ferocious  brute  !  ” 

The  utter  relief  of  that  moment  was  entirely  swamped  by  my 
indignation  that  these  impudent  birds  and  beasts  should  presume 
to  think  that  I,  a  British  sportsman,  would  not  be  good  to  eat. 
Then  that  beastly  hyena  added  :  “If  we  killed  him  and  buried 
him  for  a  few  days,  he  might  be  tolerable.” 

An  old  cock  grouse  called  out  at  once:  “Go  back!  Let  us 
hang  him  1  W e  are  always  well  hung.  They  like  us  a  little 
decayed,  ferocious  brutes  1  Go  back  I  ”  Once  more  I  felt,  from 
the  stir  and  shuffle,  that  my  fate  hung  in  the  balance ;  and  once 
more  I  shut  my  eyes,  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  begin  on 
them.  Then,  to  my  infinite  relief,  I  heard  the  cougar — have  we 
not  always  been  told  that  they  were  the  friends  of  man? — mutter  : 
“Pah  I  No !  It’s  clear  we  could  never  eat  him  fresh,  and  what 
we  do  not  eat  at  once,  we  do  not  touch  1  ” 

All  the  birds  cried  out  in  chorus  :  “No  I  That  is  crow’s  work.” 
And  I  felt  that  I  was  saved  again.  Then,  to  my  horror,  that 
infernal  “loon”  shrieked:  “Shall  we  not  kill,  and  have  him 
stuffed — specimen  of  Ferocious  Brute  1  Or  fix  his  skin  on  a  tree, 
and  look  at  it — as  he  did  wTth  me  I  ” 

For  a  full  minute  I  could  feel  the  currents  of  opinion  swaying 
over  me,  at  this  infamous  proposal ;  then  that  old  blackcock,  the 
one  whose  tail  is  in  my  wife’s  hat,  said  sharply:  “Specimen! 
He’s  not  good  enough  !  ”  And,  once  more,  for  all  my  indignation 
at  that  gratuitous  insult,  I  breathed  freely. 

“Come !  ”  said  the  lady  bear  quietly  :  “Let  us  dribble  on  him 
a  little  ;  and  go.  The  ferocious  brute  is  not  worth  more  !  ”  And , 
during  what  seemed  to  me  an  eternity,  one  by  one  they  came, 
deposited  on  me  a  little  saliva,  looking  into  my  eyes  the  while 
with  a  sort  of  horror  and  contempt,  then  vanished  on  to  the  moor. 
The  last  to  come  up  was  the  little  meer-cat  without  its  head. 
It  stood  there,  and  since  it  could  neither  look  at  me  nor  drop 
saliva,  said:  “God  forgive  you,  ferocious  brute!  I  was  very 
happy!”  And  it,  too,  withdrew.  And,  from  all  around,  out  of 
invisible  presences  in  the  air  and  the  heather,  came  once  more 
the  shivering  w'hisper  :  “  Look  at  him  !  The  ferocious  brute  ! 
Oh ,  look  at  him  !  ”  .  .  . 

I  sat  up.  There  was  a  trilling  sound  in  my  ears.  Above  me 
in  the  blue  a  curlew  was  passing,  uttering  its  cry.  Yes  !  Thank 
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heaven  ! — I  had  been  asleep !  My  nightmare  has  been  caused  by 
the  potted  grouse,  and  the  presence  of  the  Review,  which  had 
lain,  face  downwards,  on  my  chest,  open  at  the  page  where  I 
had  been  reading  about  the  man-eating  lions,  and  the  death  of 
those  ferocious  brutes.  It  shows  what  tricks  of  disproportion 
little  things  will  play  with  the  mind  when  it  is  not  under  reason¬ 
able  control. 

And,  to  get  the  unwholesome  taste  of  it  all  out  of  my  mouth, 
I  at  once  jumped  up,  and  started  for  home  at  a  round  pace. 

John  Galsworthy. 


the  folly  of  eaely  offers  of  peace. 


The  national  unity  which  marked  our  conduct  of  the  war  during 
the  first  six  months  has  of  late  been  marked  by  certain  ominous 
signs.  Pleasure-seekers  are  clamouring  for  “sport  as  usual”; 
strikes  have  taken  place,  even  in  trades  necessary  to  the 
Army  and  Navy ;  and  certain  peace-enthusiasts  have  deemed  this 
a  fit  time  to  urge  the  offer  of  moderate  terms  at  some  early  date, 
left  conveniently  vague.  In  different  ways  these  incidents  point 
to  a  slackening  of  the  national  fibre,  doubtless  due  largely  to  the 
absence  of  the  more  virile  elements  in  the  field  or  camp.  It  is 
not  well  to  take  too  seriously  this  hazy  talk  about  peace,  but  I 
propose  to  point  out  briefly  some  reasons  why  it  tells  against  the 
very  cause  which  those  advocates  believe  they  are  furthering. 

Firstly,  if  any  further  evidence  is  needed  to  convince  us  of  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  it  is  supplied  by  the  recently  published  Rot- 
biich  of  the  Austrian  Government,  which  attests  the  sincerity  of 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  avert  war,  and  the  resolve  of 
the  two  Germanic  Empires  to  go  their  own  way  regardless  of 
consequences.  Austria’s  aggressive  acts  against  Serbia  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  “thoroughly  conservative,”  and  Serbia’s  acceptance  of 
the  Viennese  demands  of  July  •23rd  is  scouted  as  a  mere  device 
for  influencing  public  opinion  !  The  documents  published  in  this 
volume  are  suspiciously  meagre ;  none  whatever  appear  for  August 
3rd;  and  no  reference  is  vouchsafed  to  Austria’s  previous  effort 
for  conciliation  with  Russia,  which  Germany  thwarted  by  the 
precipitate  offer,  on  July  31st,  of  her  ultimatums  at  Petrograd 
and  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  the  German  Weissbuch,  a 
weaker  case  for  starting  a  war  has  never  seen  the  light.  The 
Rotbuch  completes  the  circle  of  proof  as  to  the  pacific  character 
of  British  policy  and  the  bellicose  aims  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  German  agents  or  sympathisers, 
the  policy  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  stands  condemned  by  its  own 
admissions.  We  may  congratulate  Austrian  officials  on  the 
timely  publication  of  their  selected  documents.  While  a  few 
voices  here  are  bleating  forth  appeals  for  a  speedy  peace,  the 
statecraft  of  Vienna  has  supplied  one  more  reason  for  a  fight  to 
a  finish. 

One  line  of  pacifist  suggestion  is  that  the  German  people  is 
not  deeply  infected  by  the  militarist  notions  of  the  school  of 
Bernhardi,  as  they  are  both  recent  and  shallow-rooted.  It  is 
impossible  to  accept  this  opinion.  Granting  that  Bernhardi ’s 
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views  were  set  forth  only  in  1911,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
very  widely  held  long  before ;  and  since  1911  they  have  captured 
almost  the  whole  of  the  German  Press.  The  failure  of  the 
Peichstag  and  of  German  Liberals  to  repair  the  gross  injustice 
of  the  military  courts  respecting  the  Zabern  outrage  marked  the 
utter  collapse  of  civilian  influence  in  Germany.  But  its  decline 
can  be  traced  from  1870,  when  the  Prussianising  of  German 
thought  began  apace.  In  Prussia,  militarist  notions  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  (1640-1688),  and  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  (1718-1740).  We  may  note  here  some  of  the  ideas  which 
the  chief  aggrandisers  of  Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Bismarck,  grafted  on  to  the  national  life.  In  his  Histoire  de 
mon  Temps,  Frederick  bequeathed  advice  which  has  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  his  country.  He  ascribed  his  success  over  Eussia, 
Austria,  and  France,  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  to  the  adoption 
of  a  timely  and  vigorous  offensive,  and  to  ceaseless  attack  on  his 
enemies  from  the  central  positions,  Brandenburg  and  Saxony. 
As  for  his  enemies,  they  were  soft  and  sluggish.  More  than  once 
Austria  failed  to  deal  him  the  coup  de  grace  because  her  conduct 
was  “too  refined  and  subtle.”  Eussia  also  was  tardy  and  un¬ 
enterprising.  In  his  will,  drawn  up  in  the  crisis  of  1758,  he  bade 
his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  fight  on ;  for  then  the  enemy  would 
be  worn  out  and  propose  terms.  Ultimately,  this  heroic  persist¬ 
ence  triumphed  over  foes  disunited  by  his  skill  and  wearied  by 
his  steel-like  resolve.  The  unprincipled  seizure  of  neutral  Saxony 
in  1756  set  the  example  which  the  Kaiser  has  copied,  with  new 
refinements  of  cruelty,  in  the  present  war.  But  Frederick’s 
policy  furnished  a  model  in  other  respects.  It  emboldened  Ger¬ 
many  to  face  with  confidence  a  war  on  both  fronts,  east  and  west, 
provided  that  she  struck  the  first  blow’s  and  gained  favourable 
tx)sitions.  That  done,  courage  and  doggedness  would  maintain 
her  first  triumphs.  Above  all,  Frederick  inspired  his  successors 
with  a  passion  for  thoroughness  both  in  peace  and  war,  witness 
his  motto — “Never  maltreat  an  enemy  by  halves.” 

The  policy  of  Bismarck  during  the  Franco-German  War  was 
very  similar.  On  August  ■22nd,  1870,  four  days  after  Gravelotte, 
he  declared  that  Germany  must  acquire  Alsace  and  Metz  as 
guarantees  against  a  French  war  of  revenge.  A  pecuniary  in¬ 
demnity  w'ould  not  suffice.  The  resentment  of  the  conquered  was 
not  worth  considering.  How  different  from  his  prudent  clemency 
to  Austria  in  1866  are  these  w'ords  : — “An  enemy  who  cannot 
be  turned  into  a  friend  by  generous  treatment  must  be  rendered 
jiermanently  harmless.”  On  August  28th  he  scoffed  at  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  magnanimity  suggested  by  the  foreign  Press,  and  declared 
that  France  must  be  weakened  for  ever,  her  aggressiveness  being 
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due  to  “the  incurable,  ineradicable  arrogance  of  that  portion  of 
the  French  people  which  gives  the  tone  to  France.”  Similar 
motives  led  Moltke  and  Bismarck  to  reject  all  appeals  for  generous 
treatment  to  the  vanquished  at  Sedan.  With  victory,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  became  more  violent.  He  urged  the  utmost  rigour,  not 
only  towards  Paris,  but  towards  prisoners.  “  Why  do  we  take  so 
many  prisoners?”  he  exclaimed  many  times  over;  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  franc-tireurs  made  him  rave.  Not  that  he  was  bloodthirsty 
by  nature.  His  recently  published  letters  to  his  wife  breathed  a 
religiosity  worthy  of  Samuel.  But  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
ruthlessness  alone  w’ould  end  the  war  promptly  before  some  neutral 
Powers  intervened. 

Very  significant  was  his  growing  truculence  towards  Great 
Britain.  In  October,  1870,  he  had  commended  her  for  not  joining 
Austria  in  a  few  faint  proposals  for  mediation.  But  in  January, 
1871,  when  the  German  demands  from  the  struggling  Eepublic 
aroused  lively  indignation  in  these  islands,  he  stormed  at  the 
London  Press  for  its  change  of  tone.  In  w’ords  which  may  have 
inspired  a  recent  reckless  charge  against  Sir  Edward  Grey,  he 
accused  Great  Britain  of  having  caused  the  war  of  1870,  because 
at  its  commencement  she  might  have  said  to  Napoleon  III. — 
“Don’t  fight” — and  he  would  not  have  fought!  Finally,  on 
January  25th,  when  the  fall  of  Paris  was  certain,  he  gave  free 
rein  to  his  Anglophobia,  on  the  occasion  of  an  unimportant  block¬ 
ade  incident  : — 

“Vhat  swine!  They  are  full  of  vexation  and  envy  because  we  have 
fought  great  battles  here  and  have  won  them.  .  .  .  They  have  never  been 
well  disposed  towards  us,  and  have  always  done  their  utmost  to  injure  us.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  of  his  statements  is  the 
following  : — 

“  The  Germans  are  all  right  when  they  are  united  by  compulsion  or 
anger;  then  they  are  excellent,  irresistible,  invincible;  otherwise  every  man 
‘  gangs  his  ain  gate.’  ”  ‘ 

Pride,  rancour,  and  a  resolve  to  smash  down  resistance  at  all 
costs  became  more  and  more  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
German  officers  during  the  astounding  triumphs  of  1870-1.  Sir 
Bobert  Morier,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  German  head¬ 
quarters,  noted  with  alarm  the  increase  of  arrogance  among  those 
whom  he  had  previously  known,  and  he  prophesied  the  growth 
of  political  difficulties  for  the  new  Empire  from  the  growth  of  a 
domineering  military  spirit.  The  forecast  has  come  only  too 
true.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  nation  which  became  dizzy  with 

(1)  Busch,  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German  War,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  41,  48,  71,  123, 
233,  333;  IT.,  285;  Bismarck,  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  500. 
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triumph  in  the  three  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870.  Force,  care¬ 
fully  organised,  swiftly  exercised,  and  thoroughly  pushed  home, 
gained  successes,  which,  for  their  suddenness  and  brilliance, 
surpass  all  that  Napoleon  the  Great  ever  achieved.  Consequently, 
the  present  generation  of  Germans  has  grown  up  in  the  confident 
belief  that  a  war,  if  skilfully  prepared  and  remorselessly  waged, 
must  yield  both  glory  and  profit.  The  Junker  class  has  vastly 
increased  its  power  since  1860,  and  the  people  have  reaped  material 
benefits  that  made  up  for  the  loss  of  the  political  liberties  so 
highly  prized  before  the  war  of  1866.  That  campaign,  ending 
with  a  pleasant  summer  promenade  through  Bohemia,  consolid¬ 
ated  the  power  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  enervated  Prussian 
Liberalism  ;  and  these  tendencies  were  furthered  by  the  astound¬ 
ing  triumphs  of  1870.  The  wars  of  1864,  1866,  1870  were  the 
most  profitable  of  investments ;  and  the  generation  then  growing 
up  (the  Kaiser’s  generation)  imbibed  notions  as  fatal  to  peace  as 
those  with  which  Louis  XIV.  and  the  two  Napoleons  imbued 
France.  The  vertigo  of  constant  victory  generally  produces  the 
same  results,  witness  the  vaunt  of  Bonaparte  to  Talleyrand  after 
the  conquest  of  Italy  in  1797  ; — 

"If  we  take,  as  the  basis  of  all  operations,  true  policy,  ivJiich  is  nothing 
else  than  the  calculation  of  combinations  and  chances,  we  shall  long  remain 
la  grande  nation,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.” 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  led  on  to  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Borodino— 
and  Waterloo.  Those  who  have  studied  recent  events  and  com¬ 
pared  them  with  the  Napoleonic  epopee  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  people  must  experience  their 
Waterloo  before  peace  can  be  assured,  as  it  was  a  century  ago. 

For  an  opportunism  far  more  cynical  than  that  of  Napoleon  I. 
has  now  plunged  Europe  into  war.  By  a  shrewd  “calculation 
of  combinations  and  chances,’’  Germany  caught  her  political  rivals 
in  an  unparalleled  state  of  confusion  and  unpreparedness  at  the 
end  of  July,  1914.  The  result  is  a  ruined  Belgium,  a  Turkey 
driven  to  her  doom,  civilisation  wrecked,  international  law 
trampled  under  foot.  But  the  desperate  game  has  been  played 
with  a  large  measure  of  success.  The  men  of  Berlin  have  accur¬ 
ately  assessed  the  value  of  a  dashing  and  sustained  offensive.  It 
is  probably  greater  than  ever  it  was.  For  the  Power  which  dis¬ 
poses  of  vast  forces,  absolutely  prepared  and  equipped  with  all 
the  means  of  transport  that  steam  and  petrol  supply,  can  hurl 
forward  immense  masses  at  a  speed  previously  undreamt  of ;  and 
the  ground  thus  gained  in  the  first  rush  can  be  held  by  the  devices 
now  confronting  the  Allies — hundreds  of  miles  of  trenches, 
strengthened  by  barbed  wire  and  machine  guns.  To  seize  two 
great  defensive  positions,  running  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Nortli 
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Sea  and  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic,  such  was  obviously 
the  aim  of  the  German  Staff ;  that  is,  in  default  of  the  capture 
of  Paris  and  Warsaw.  These  two  great  defensive  lines  they  have 
seized  and  fortified.  Consequently,  even  after  the  failure  of  their 
highest  hopes,  they  have  occupied  positions  on  the  Allies’  terri¬ 
tories,  whence  they  can  be  expelled  only  by  efforts  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  war. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  two  military  Empires, 
which  relied  on  the  effect  of  a  rapid  and  overwhelming  offensive, 
shall  be  allowed  to  reap  the  advantages  thus  gained,  without 
suffering  in  their  turn  the  merited  retribution ;  whether  reliance 
on  mechanical  appliances  shall  prove  to  be  more  potent  than 
treaty-faith,  in  w'hich  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  have  too  long 
trusted ;  whether  preparedness  for  war  shall  decide  the  main 
issues  of  war.  The  problem  is  the  most  important  which 
the  modern  world  has  confronted.  Owing  to  the  progress  of  the 
mechanical  sciences,  engines  of  destruction  dominate  the  situation 
to  an  unparalleled  extent ;  and  the  Power  which  amasses  them 
with  a  view'  to  swift  and  remorseless  use  secures  an  initial  advan¬ 
tage  such  as  has  never  been  known.  For,  along  with  the  growth 
of  the  means  of  wdiolesale  .slaughter,  there  has  grown,  especially 
in  the  Westei'ii  part  of  Europe,  a  sense  of  horror  at  the  havoc 
w  hich  they  inflict ;  and  it  is  on  this  humanitarian  sentiment  that 
the  German  Government  has  traded.  Early  in  the  war  an  Alsatian 
heard  German  officers  boast  :  “We  shall  tame  them  by  terror.”^ 
The  only  effective  retort  is  to  subject  the  terrorists,  and  part  at 
least  of  their  deluded  countrymen,  to  the  pressure  of  legitimate 
warfare  by  invasion.  Prussia  has  never  experienced  an  invasion 
.since  1813.  Now,  unfortunately,  it  becomes  a  dire  necessity  that 
she  shall  undergo  some  of  those  experiences  which  in  turn  she 
has  inflicted  iqx)n  all  her  neighbours.  To  a  nation  mad  with 
ambition  and  dizzy  with  triumph  the  mere  expression  of  indigna¬ 
tion  at  outrages  is  as  naught.  Unless  they  actually  suffer  in  their 
internal  life,  unless  they  see  some  of  their  cities  occupied  by 
foreign  troops,  the  indignation  of  mankind  wdll  be  a  matter  for 
scornful  jesting ;  and  the  German  General  Staff  w'ill  more  than 
ever  trust  in  machinery  and  terrorism.  Only  as  the  nations  now 
threatened  can  win  a  decisive  victory  will  they  end  the  regime 
of  mechanical  force  which  has  won  so  menacing  an  ascendancy. 
Only  so  wdll  Geneva  Conventions  and  Hague  Congresses  regain 
the  sanctity  and  influence  which  have  of  late  been  so  atrociously 
cut  short. 

There  is  this  further  consideration.  When  the  Junker  class 
is  smitten  to  the  earth,  its  own  subjects  wilt  in  all  probability  gain 

(1)  La  Rerue  hebdomadaire,  March  6th,  1915,  p.  8. 
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courage  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  pathetic 
docility  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Germany,  no  decisive 
change  will  take  place  save  after  a  crushing  defeat.  Then,  as  the 
Prussians  gained  civic  freedom  after  Jena  and  Friedland ;  as  the 
French  gained  political  liberty  after  Sedan ;  so,  too,  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  dominant  caste  at  Berlin  will  probably  inaugurate 
a  new  and  happier  future  for  that  people.  It  is  an  elementarv 
blunder  to  suppose  that  a  great  nation  cannot  profit  from  disaster. 
Nearly  all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  Prussia  and  France  dates  from 
the  periods  of  humiliation,  1807-13  and  1871-5.  Therefore,  we 
ought  to  persevere  with  this  w’ar  and  carry  it  to  so  decisive  an 
issue  that  never  again  will  the  Germans  threaten  the  independence 
of  neighbouring  |^)eoples,  but  will  ever  set  first  and  foremost  the 
perfecting  of  their  own  national  life.  That  careful  student  of 
German  affairs,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  declares,  near  the  end  of 
his  recent  work.  What  is  Wrong  with  Germany  1  :  “For  the 
German  people  victory  in  this  war  would  be  infinitely  more 
disastrous  than  defeat.” 

These  considerations  are  left  entirely  on  one  side  by  the  pacifists. 
Belying  on  the  horror  of  war,  wdiich  all  well-wishers  of  mankind 
must  entertain,  these  idealists  argue  as  though  the  dominant 
classes  in  Germany  w'ere  animated  by  that  same  lofty  spirit ;  as 
though  the  fortunes  of  mankind  in  the  twentieth  century  could 
not  depend  on  war.  Unfortunately,  Germany  has  put  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock  by  more  than  a  century.  We  are  confronted 
by  three  despotisms — those  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople 
— which  rely  on  martial  spirit  and  fanaticism.  Together,  they 
constitute  a  more  serious  menace  than  Na}X)leon  I.  ever  offered. 
The  statesman  and  thinker  of  to-day,  therefore,  have  to  deal  with 
a  statecraft  and  a  national  psychology  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  France  before  she  suffered  the  loss  of  la  Grande  Armee  in 
Bussia.  For  the  two  Kaisers  and  the  Sultan  substitute  Napoleon 
as  he  was  early  in  1812,  and  the  situation  becomes  clear.  To 
argue  in  the  spirit  which,  we  may  hope,  wdll  prevail  in  the  not 
distant  future,  is  altogether  fallacious.  The  despotic  aggressors 
must  be  absolutely  beaten  before  there  can  be  hope  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

That  is  the  outstanding  lesson  of  our  wars  against  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon.  At  intervals  of  about  a  century  we  have  had  to 
bestir  ourselves  in  order  to  save  Euroi:^  from  a  menacing  mili¬ 
tarism.  In  1702  Louis  XIV.,  in  1803  Napoleon,  in  1914  William 
II.,  made  peace  impossible.  To  some  extent  the  causes  of  the 
ruptures  were  similar.  The  War  Lords  could  not  believe  that 
“the  nation  of  shopkeepers”  would  at  all  costs  uphold  its  rights 
and  obligations.  They  went  on  their  way  utterly  regardless  of 
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the  warnings  that  came  from  London,  and  were  equally  surprised 
at  the  unexpected  spirit  with  which  a  peaceful  and  unprepared 
people  resolved  to  intervene.  The  rage  of  the  Kaiser  and  of  his 
Chancellor  resembles  that  of  Napoleon  in  May,  1803,  which  led 
to  the  then  unheard-of  measure  of  imprisoning  all  British  travellers 
and  residents  in  France.  Now,  just  as  the  causes  of  the  three 
wars  present  some  analogies,  so,  we  may  hope,  the  courses  of 
those  struggles  will  be  similar  in  this  respect,  that  the  Britisli 
people  will  never  consent  to  sheathe  the  sword  until  it  has  shorn 
asunder  the  power  of  the  aggressor.  Only  so  can  an  essentially 
peace-loving  people  give  free  rein  to  its  insular  instincts.  To 
refrain  from  hostilities  until  the  call  is  imperative,  but,  once 
embarked,  to  complete  the  quest  with  unflagging  energy  and 
persistence,  these  are  the  sole  conditions  on  which  the  United 
Kingdom  can  lead  its  own  peculiar  life.  If  we  refuse  to  adopt 
the  military  measures  which  our  Continental  neighbours  have  long 
ago  adopted  ;  if  we  adhere  to  our  easy-going  ways,  we  shall  assure 
safety  in  the  future  only  by  showing  that  we  can  be  terrible 
in  the  later  part  of  a  war;  that  by  doggedness,  depth  of  purse, 
and  sea-power  we  can  exhaust  enemies  who  beat  us  in  the  first 
campaign.  To  falter  and  talk  about  peace  after  eight  months  of 
inconclusive  warfare  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  most  patent  lessons 
of  experience ;  it  will  both  weaken  the  trust  which  our  Allies 
have  hitherto  deservedly  placed  in  us,  and  lessen  the  influence 
which  w^e  ought  to  wield  for  good  at  the  final  pacification. 

Above  all,  these  misguided  efforts  will  cause  malicious  joy  at 
Berlin.  Contempt  of  England,  and  overweening  confidence  that 
a  distracted  Liberal  Government  would  never  draw'  the  sword, 
led  the  Kaiser  and  his  counsellors  hopelessly  astray,  as  appeared 
in  their  bewildered  rage  on  August  4th,  1914,  at  discovering  that 
our  sense  of  honour  and  national  spirit  were  not  dead.  But  the 
contempt  will  revive  so  soon  as  the  pacifist  propaganda  makes 
headw'ay  in  our  midst ;  and  the  men  of  blood  and  iron  will  repre¬ 
sent  this  outcrop  of  humanitarian  sentiment  as  a  sign  of 
degeneracy  and  cowardice.  Already  they  have  sought  to  sow' 
dissensions  among  the  Allies  by  representing  us  as  spiritless  self- 
seekers,  who  are  doing  little,  and  will  soon  back  out  of  the  war 
w'ith  full  pockets.  In  a  recent  Hamburg  caricature,  England 
figures  as  a  sleek  tradesman  w'ho,  to  the  question — “When  will 
the  war  end  ?  ”  makes  reply — “  When  there  are  no  more  allied 
troops.”  The  only  fit  retort  to  these  insidious  slanders  is  to 
persevere  w'ithout  wavering  in  the  good  cause ;  to  undergo  gladly, 
if  need  be,  sacrifices  as  great  as  those  which  France  and  Eussia 
proudly  endure ;  above  all,  never  to  talk  of  peace  until  we  have 
borne  our  full  share  of  the  efforts  w'hich  alone  can  assure  the 
reality  of  peace. 
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Curiously  enough,  the  alternative  of  a  precarious  truce  or  of 
the  sharp  decision  of  arras  was  hotly  discussed  in  Parliament 
just  a  century  ago.  On  April  28th,  1815,  not  long  after  NaiX)leon’s 
resumption  of  authority  at  Paris,  Whitbread  and  other  Whigs 
strongly  opposed  the  adoption  of  hostile  measures  against  him ; 
hut  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority  decided  that  the 
overthrow  of  his  rule,  which  long  experience  had  shown  to  be 
aggressive,  was  preferable  to  the  mere  armistice  which  must 
otherwise  ensue ;  that  good  faith  to  our  Allies,  as  pledged  in  the 
recent  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  bound  us  to  vigorous  action,  in 
default  of  which  w^e  should  be  despised  by  them  and  be  exposed 
to  an  attack  from  “the  usurper,”  when  his  rule  was  fully 
established.  In  his  Diary,  Crabb  Eobinson  thus  etched  the 
situation  :  “The  question  is,  peace  with  Bonaparte  now,  or  war 
with  him  in  Germany  two  years  hence?  ”  Even  the  peace-loving 
Wilberforce  felt  the  force  of  these  arguments ;  for  “  if  Bonaparte 
could  be  unhorsed,  it  would,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  blessing  to 
the  European  world.”  Exactly  so.  If  he  had  not  been  un¬ 
horsed,  would  Europe  have  enjoyed  forty  years  of  almost  broken 
peace?  It  is  the  decisive  triumphs  (if  crowned  by  wise  states¬ 
manship)  w’hich  lead  to  stable  equilibrium.  Defective  though 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna  of  1815  w’ere  at  many  points,  they  left 
France  not  utterly  humiliated  :  but  she  knew  that  she  was 
decisively  beaten,  and  therefore  she  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to 
Europe.  As  a  rule,  the  more  complete  the  triumph,  the  longer 
the  time  of  peace ;  while  contests  that  are  drawn  quickly  lead 
to  other  contests.  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  and  Amiens  (1802) 
merely  patched  up  the  quarrels  which  they  ought  to  have  solved. 
On  grounds  of  humanity  and  economy  it  wmuld  have  been  far 
better  to  have  fought  out  those  wars  to  decisive  issues  rather 
than  have  ended  them  by  compromises,  which  settled  nothing 
and  convinced  nobody.  If  that  can  justly  be  urged  against  the 
patchwork  treaties  of  1748  and  1802,  how  much  more  can  it  be 
urged  against  offers  of  peace  to  our  enemy  now,  when  he  is  still 
swollen  with  the  arrogance  of  fancied  triumph? 

Moreover,  democracy  in  Europe  has  yet  to  prove  that  it  can 
carry  through  triumphantly  a  great  and  prolonged  struggle.  In 
1793-1802,  the  French  Eepublic  prevailed,  but  only  by  adopting 
despotic  methods  fatal  to  its  existence.  Hitherto,  autocracy  has 
proved  to  be  far  more  efficient  for  the  conduct  of  hostilities ;  and 
the  Prussian  Progressives,  by  condoning  the  illegal  acts  of 
William  I.  and  Bismarck  during  “the  conflict  time”  (1861-1866), 
virtually  admitted  the  superior  efficacy  of  despotic  methods  for 
w^arlike  purposes.  As  for  France,  despite  all  the  warnings  of 
recent  years,  she  was  caught  last  July  in  a  state  of  muddle,  w'hich 
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led  to  the  loss  of  Belgium,  and,  very  nearly,  of  Paris  itself.  The 
tendency  of  democrats  to  fritter  away  the  energies  of  the  State 
in  factious  strifes  and  personal  recriminations  was  never  more 
glaring  than  when  the  German  autocracy  was  secretly  preparing 
its  terrific  coup.  And  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  reproach  its 
neighbour  on  this  score.  Those  who  may,  and  will,  reproach 
them  and  us  are  the  Belgian  people,  the  victims  alike  of  German 
greed  and  of  French  and  British  unpreparedness.  Even  after 
eight  months  of  war,  the  two  democratic  peoples  have  failed  to 
rescue  those  who  so  pathetically  placed  their  trust  in  them. 
Democracy  will  be  disgraced  if  it  fails  soon  to  rescue  Belgium 
from  her  long  agony,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  Germany  to 
repeat  her  criminal  attempt.  Free  institutions  are  on  their  trial. 
And  yet  this  time,  of  all  times,  is  chosen  by  a  handful  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  to  suggest  that  Great  Britain,  which  has  hitherto  failed 
to  redeem  its  promise  to  Belgium,  shall  offer  terms  of  peace  to 
the  successful  aggressor.  The  suggestion  stultifies  not  only  the 
proposers,  but  also  the  democratic  form  of  government.  It  also 
comes  with  especially  bad  grace  from  Britons ;  for  we  were  last 
in  the  field,  we  have  hitherto  suffered  little  by  comparison  with 
oiir  Allies,  and  at  this  time  we  hold  only  about  one-thirtieth 
part  of  the  total  immense  fronts  in  the  western  and  eastern 
theatres  of  w'ar.  When  our  New  Army  has  delivered  smashing 
blows  on  German  soil ;  when  our  Fleet  has  closed  its  throttling 
grip;  then  will  be  time  to  think  about  negotiations.  But,  even 
then,  a  sense  of  decency  ought  to  impose  on  us  some  degree  of 
reserve,  until  France  and  Russia,  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  war, 
have  manifested  their  intentions.  The  unwritten  but  binding 
code  of  honour  in  these  matters  ordains  that  the  influence  of 
Allies,  during  the  negotiations,  shall  be  in  proportion  to  w^hat 
each  of  them  has  achieved  during  the  war.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
piece  of  impertinence  for  a  few  busybodies,  who  have  done 
nothing  w'hatever,  to  interfere  in  matters  which  must  largely  be 
decided  by  the  several  achievements  of  the  allied  armies  and 
fleets.  Both  for  our  national  credit  and  in  the  interests  of 
democracy,  the  British  people  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  emulate  the 
silence  of  the  peoples  of  France  and  Russia.  There  everyone  is 
working  heart  and  soul  to  ensure  success  in  the  war.  At  Paris 
the  dangers  of  faction  have  been  laid  to  heart.  Russian  demo¬ 
crats,  also,  have  shown  marvellous  trust  in  the  Government, 
which  has  done  so  little  for  them.  M.  Aladin,  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  first  Russian  Duma,  said,  in  a  recent  lecture 
at  Cambridge  on  “Russia  and  the  War”  : — 

“The  Russian  democracy  never  hesitated  for  a  single  second,  never 
varied,  never  bargained  nor  tried  to  put  any  conditions  to  the  Government. 
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They  gave  all  their  force  and  influence  to  the  men  who  at  the  moment 
stood  at  the  helm.” 

That  is  the  spirit  which  not  only  ensures  success,  but  helps 
to  shorten  a  war;  and,  only  as  British  democrats,  one  and  all, 
act  in  the  same  determined  and  practical  way,  will  they  help 
their  country  to  achieve  a  speedy  and  decisive  triumph. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  only  by  such  a  triumph  can  inter¬ 
national  law  be  reaffirmed.  One  of  the  most  disappointing 
features  in  this  struggle  is  the  extraordinary  passivity  of  the 
neutrals,  even  when  confronted  by  violations  of  the  codes  to  which 
they  were  parties.  Naturally,  the  smaller  States  near  Germany 
could  not  protest  against  those  violations,  for  fear  of  punishment. 
Italy  and  Spain,  also,  have  some  reasons  for  reticence.  But  there 
were  two  potentates  who  could  both  safely  and  fitly  have  expressed 
indignation  at  the  wanton  outrages  of  the  Teutons  in  Belgium 
and  against  neutral  shipping.  The  Pope  and  President  Wilson 
were  in  a  position  to  speak  forth. 

“0,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder’s  mouth. 

Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world.” 

So  spake  the  injured  Constance  in  King  John.  And  the  wrongs 
of  Belgium  ought  surely  to  have  inspired  Pope  or  President  to 
level  at  her  violator  the  anathemas  of  mankind.  But  the 
brutalities  of  the  aggressor  have  gone  unchallenged,  even  by  the 
signatories  of  the  Hague  Conventions,  who  professed  to  see  in 
them  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  On  the  leading  neutrals,  then, 
must  rest  the  responsibility  for  the  postponement  of  that  era.  It 
rests  with  the  Allies,  with  infinite  toil  and  bloodshed,  to  build 
up  again  the  fabric  of  international  law  •'nd  custom  which  the 
neutrals  have  tamely  allowed  to  be  overthrown. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  future  Germany  and  her  Allies 
may  eventually  be  subjected  to  vindictive  treatment.  At  present, 
we  may  retort,  there  is  still  some  fear  lest  they  may  inflict  it  upon 
us.  For  the  possibilities  of  schism  in  a  league,  wffiere  one  of  the 
members  shows  signs  of  restiveness  or  fatigue,  are  very  great ; 
and  the  politicians  of  Berlin  may  be  trusted  to  utilise  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  full.  Probably  they  will  find  indirect  means  for 
furthering  the  peace  movement  here  and  will  then  represent  it  at 
Paris  and  Petrograd  as  a  proof  of  insular  selfishness  or  cowardice. 
Germany’s  diplomacy  possesses  the  cunning  of  malice ;  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  serious  disaster,  her  appeals  to  the  pity  of 
mankind  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  movement  here  in  favour  of 
clemency.  If  so,  she  will  at  once  misrepresent  it  to  our  Allies. 
Further,  if  any  society  or  union  draws  up  “moderate”  offers  of 
peace  to  her,  she  will  also  use  it  in  order  to  sow  dissensions.  The 
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problems  at  the  end  of  the  war  are  so  appallingly  complex  as 
inevitably  to  arouse  differences  of  opinion.  All  the  more  reason, 
then,  for  postponing  as  long  as  possible  any  statement,  how'ever 
unofficial  it  may  be,  wdiich  will  play  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  Treaty-framing  will  probably  be  a  favourite  handicraft 
in  the  following  months.  As  a  hobby  of  individuals,  it  is  harmless. 
As  the  manifesto  of  a  public  society  it  will  certainly  be  harmful. 

That  the  Allies,  if  victorious,  will  extort  vindictive  terms  of 
peace  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  Vindictiveness  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  British  peoples.  If  this 
wearisome  war  is  carried  through  to  the  end,  disgust  at  war  will 
be  so  universal  as  to  lead  all  responsible  statesmen  to  avoid  the 
mistake  which  made  the  Peace  of  1871  so  precarious.  Rancour 
against  France,  as  we  have  seen,  prompted  the  action  of  Moltke 
and  the  military  party,  who  finally  pushed  Bismarck  further  than 
he  saw  to  be  prudent  in  the  case  of  Aletz.^  But  forty-five  years  of 
armed  peace  have  taught  Europe  the  danger  of  vindictiveness  ;  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  that  mistake  will  be  repeated.  The  influence  of 
Great  Britain  will  certainly  be  used  on  behalf  of  moderation.  No 
school  of  the  prophets  needs  arise  to  emphasise  that  claim.  Since 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  we  have  not  intervened  on  the  Continent 
with  a  view  to  aggrandisement,  but  rather  for  purposes  of  national 
security  or  for  the  liberties  of  friendly  States  imperilled  by  great 
conquerors.  Pitt  set  forth  the  ideal  of  British  policy  in  his  speech 
of  June  7th,  1799,  in  w'hich  he  deprecated  untimely  offers  of 
peace  to  France  : — 

“Our  simple  object  is  security,  just  security,  with  a  little  mixture  of 
indemnification.  These  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  war  at  all  times;  and 
when  we  have  attained  that  end,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  derive  from 
peace  its  beneficent  advantages;  but,  until  then,  our  duty  and  our  interest 
require  that  we  should  persevere  unappalled  in  the  struggle  to  which  we 
were  provoked.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  a  false  security.  War,  with 
all  its  evils,  is  better  than  a  peace  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  usurpation  and  injustice,  dwelling  with  savage  delight  on  the  humble, 
prostrate  condition  of  some  timid,  suppliant  people.” 

That  was  the  spirit  in  which  England  had  earlier  confronted 
Louis  XIV.  and  curbed  his  power.  The  same  spirit  animated  the 
pupils  of  Pitt,  who  resisted  Napoleon.  True,  they  were  criticised  and 
opposed  at  times  by  well-meaning  men  who  longed  for  peace  ;  and 
those  criticisms  and  divisions  considerably  encouraged  the  French 
Emperor,  thereby  conducing  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  But 
the  Government  rightly  refused  to  open  negotiations  until  his  power 
for  offensive  w'arfare  was  broken.  The  country  supported  this  reso¬ 
lute  policy  even  through  the  terrible  years  1819-11,  until  persistence 
(1)  Busch,  Bismarck  and  the  Franco-German  War,  Vol.  II.,  p.  341. 
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and  courage  met  with  their  due  reward.  The  thoughts  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Castlereagh,  as  expressed  in  their  letters  dated  Paris, 
August  11th  and  17th,  1815,  deserve  to  be  recalled  :  — 

“The  Allies  have  no  just  right  to  make  any  material  inroad  on  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  [1814],  although  that  treaty  leaves  France  too  strong  in 
relation  to  other  Powers ;  but  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  real  interests  of 
the  Allies  should  lead  them  to  adopt  the  measures  which  justice  in  this 
instance  requires  from  them.  ...  In  my  opinion,  then,  we  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  great  object,  the  genuine  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  world,  in 
our  view,  and  shape  our  arrangements  so  as  to  provide  for  it.” 

So,  too,  Castlereagh  : — • 

“It  is  not  our  business  to  collect  trophies,  but  to  try  if  we  can  bring 
back  the  world  to  peaceful  habits.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  compatible 
with  any  attempt  now  materially  and  permanently  to  affect  the  territorial 
character  of  France  as  settled  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Neither  do  I  think 
it  a  clear  case  (if  we  can,  by  imposing  a  strait  waistcoat  upon  that  Power 
for  a  number  of  years,  restore  her  to  ordinary  habits,  and,  weighing  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  other  States  in  latter  times,  especially  Russia)  that 
France,  even  with  her  existing  dimensions,  may  not  be  found  a  useful 
rather  than  a  dangerous  member  of  the  European  System.” 

Except  in  regard  to  the  prescription  of  a  strait  waistcoat  (military 
occupation),  which  is  questionable,  the  above  passages  outline 
the  true  line  of  policy  for  1915  or  1916.  It  should  take  a  middle 
course  between  hardness  and  flabbiness,  between  revenge  and 
undue  complaisance.  They,  surely,  are  wrong  who  would  seek 
l^errnanently  to  humiliate  the  German  nation.  Equally  mistaken 
are  they  who  advocate  a  hasty  and  imj)erfect  settlement.  It  was 
only  after  Waterloo  that  British  statesmen  advised  a  generous 
treatment  of  our  enemy.  Their  conduct  was  inspired  by  the  truly 
imperial  instinct  of  wise  restraint  in  the  hour  of  victory  which 
prompted  the  appeal  of  Vergil  to  the  Eoman  people  : — 

“  Hae  tibi  erunt  artes;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos.” 

J.  Holland  Rose. 
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With  the  close  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Viceroyalty  on  the  17th 
February,  the  Irish  Lord -Lieutenancy,  as  that  office  has  hitherto 
been  constituted,  may  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  No 
doubt  Lord  Wimborne,  the  incoming  Viceroy,  succeeds  to  the 
self-same  office  as  that  held  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  placing, 
however,  of  the  Home  Rule  Act,  1914,  on  the  Statute  Book  has 
made  the  position  of  Lord  Wimborne,  like  that  of  the  Irish 
Bishops  appointed  between  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Dis¬ 
establishment  Act  and  the  date  of  its  coming  into  operation,  a 
strictly  temporary  arrangement.  When  the  Home  Rule  Act 
conies  into  operation,  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
will  cease  to  be  of  a  political  character.  It  will  not  be  terminated 
by  the  resignation  of  the  English  Government,  of  which  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  at  present  is  a  member,  but  will  be  highly 
analogous  to  the  position  of  the  Governor  of  a  Dominion  with 
responsible  government,  whose  holder,  like  the  constitutional 
Sovereign  whom  he  represents,  is  placed  beyond  and  above  the 
sphere  of  Party  politics. 

A  sketch  in  the  faintest  outlines  of  an  office,  wffiich  is  the  very 
strangest  of  constitutional  anomalies  as  it  is  moving  before  our 
eyes  to  its  inevitable  end,  may  be  of  interest,  although  I  am 
constrained  by  the  tyranny  of  space  to  compress  my  inadequate 
description  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  title  of  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  was  not  given  to  any  of  the  representatives  of  English 
rule  in  Ireland  in  early  times,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood.  The  Chief  Governor  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Lord-Deputy.  Henry  VII.,  indeed,  while  a  Lord-Deputy  was 
ruling  in  his  name  in  Ireland,  appointed  Prince  Henry  (Henry 
VIII.),  then  a  child,  and  Duke  of  York,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  as  a  complimentary  equivalent  to  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  borne  by  his  brother.  Strafford  was  the  first  Lord-Deputy 
not  of  royal  blood  to  bear  the  title  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  Strafford’s 
love  of  ceremonial — he  had  time  during  his  work  of  despotism  in 
Ireland  to  endeavour  to  adjust  absurd  quarrels  between  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  reference  to  the  idle  etiquette 
of  conferences — seems  to  have  impressed  on  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
its  character — to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Shiel  in  the  House  of 
Commons — of  “a  mere  scenic  machine  for  the  very  imperfect 
representation  of  Royalty,”  of  “a  glittering  superfluity,”  of  “a 
gaudy  nuisance.”  The  desire  of  aping  royalty  was  so  strong  that 
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the  robes  used  by  James  II.  in  the  Parliament  which  was  held 
by  him  in  Dublin  in  1689-90,  after  his  abdication  of  the  English 
Throne,  were  worn  by  Irish  Viceroys  till  the  Administration  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  in  1777,  when  new  robes  were  sub¬ 
stituted  in  their  place  by  order  of  the  King.  Since  Strafford’s 
time,  the  custom  of  sending  to  the  Castle  from  the  House  of 
Lords  two  members  of  that  House  to  accompany  the  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  when  going  to  the  Irish  Parliament  House  was  observed 
till  the  Union.  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  in  1874,  complained  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  in  Ireland,  in  contrast  with  England,  for  the 
Judges  to  attend  the  Lord-Lieutenant’s  levees,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  very  often  to  postpone  the  decision  of  cases  till 
the  next  term,  “and  that  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in  a  mockery 
of  a  Court  which  was  no  credit  to  Royalty  or  Viceroyalty.”  The 
habit  of  appointing  in  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  from  the 
Realm  Lords  Justices  has  been  unknown  in  England  since  1821. 
In  Ireland  at  the  present  time  Lords  Justices — who  must  be 
Protestants — are  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  country 
while  the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
anytime,  however  short,  and  are  duly  sw^orn  into  office — a  Roman 
Catholic  being  ineligible  to  hold  the  position  of  Lord  Justice  on 
the  ground  that  he  is,  till  the  Home  Rule  Act  comes  into  opera¬ 
tion,  ineligible  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  Indeed,  till 
the  passing  of  the  Offices  and  Oaths  Act,  1868,  the  Lords-Lieu- 
tenant  and  the  Lords  Justices  were  obliged  to  make  the  Declara¬ 
tion  against  Transubstantiation  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  was  only  abolished  in  the  case  of  the 
Sovereign  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign. 

The  history  of  the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenancy  till  the  Union  has 
been  admirably  outlined  in  a  very  few  wmrds  by  Mr.  Fagan, 
speaking  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  17th,  1850. 
“From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  till  the  reign  of  Anne,  Ireland,” 
he  said,  “was  governed  by  military  chiefs,  w'hose  vocation  it  was 
to  trample  on  the  Irish  within  their  rule,  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  natives  outside  the  pale,  and  to  oppress  the  Catholic  population 
of  that  country.  From  the  reign  of  Anne  till  1782,  during  w'hich 
period  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  had  no  political  existence, 
and  when  the  only  national  party  in  the  country  was  the  Pro¬ 
testant  gentry,  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
were  to  crush  the  national  party,  to  corrupt  it,  to  raise  up  an 
English  interest  in  Ireland  in  opposition  to  that  party  w^hicb 
every  chicanery  and  cajolery  was  employed  to  divide  and  w'eaken. 
From  1783  till  the  Union  the  Lords-Lieutenant,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  (that  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam) ,  had  but  tw^o  objects  in  view 
— to  obtain  commercial  advantages  for  England,  and  by  every 
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means,  even  to  the  instigation  of  rebellion,  to  carry  the  Union.” 
This  estimate,  on  which  the  limits  of  this  article  preclude  com¬ 
ment,  is,  in  my  judgment,  correct. 

The  Irish  Government,  before  the  Union,  consisted  practically 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Chief  Secretary.  The  Cabinet 
Minister,  before  the  Union,  and  for  a  very  considerable  period 
after  that  epoch,  ordinarily  responsible  for  advising  and  directing 
the  conduct  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (who  never,  before  the  Union, 
was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  although,  after  the  Union,  three  Lords- 
Lieutenant — Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Lord  Cadogan 
—have  been  Cabinet  Ministers)  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  it  is  presumed  that,  theoretically, 
the  responsibility  still  attaches  to  him.  But,  in  practice,  it  has 
now  devolved  wholly  and,  considering  his  subordinate  title,  some¬ 
what  anomalously,  on  a  functionary  whose  strict  official  style 
is  that  of  “Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.”  The  history 
of  this  office  is  remarkable.  In  Ireland  there  was  a  Secretaryship 
of  State  which  was  converted  into  a  sinecure  office.  Sir  Paul 
Davis,  all  through  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  and  had  discharged  the  Parliamentary  duties  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  office.  After  the  Eevolution,  Sir  Kobert  Southwell, 
the  successor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  had  been  appointed  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  which 
was  granted  to  him  for  life  as  a  sinecure,  and  subsequently  to 
his  son  and  grandson.  The  case  of  Mr.  Pulteney  in  169'2  supplies 
the  first  instance  of  a  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  acting 
as  a  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  Chief  Secretaries,  before  the 
Union,  were  all  but  invariably  members  both  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Houses  of  Commons,  and  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  not,  when  Chief  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  was, 
moreover,  an  Irishman,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  Union,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  says  :  “Lord 
Castlereagh’s  appointment  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  and, 
although  I  admit  the  propriety  of  the  general  rule  against  the 
appointment  of  an  Irishman,  yet  he  is  so  unlike  an  Irishman, 
I  think  he  has  a  just  claim  to  an  exception  in  his  favour.”  In 
the  thirty  years  before  the  Union  there  were  fourteen  Chief 
Secretaries  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant,  who  were  all  absolutely 
subordinate  to  them. 

When  the  Union  was  carried,  why  was  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
retained?  The  retention  of  the  office  w'as,  I  think,  due  to  a 
desire  to  combat  the  objection  that  Ireland,  when  deprived  of  her 
Parliament,  would  be  degraded  to  a  Province,  and  that  Dublin 
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would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Cooke, 
the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  one  of  the 
principal  agents  of  corruption  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Union,  writes  in  a  pamphlet  advocating  that  measure  :  “The 
Union  is  to  make  no  change  in  the  establishment  of  your  Vice¬ 
regal  Court,  which  will  distinguish  and  adorn  your  Society,  whicli 
will  remain  in  all  its  splendour.”  George  III.  was,  however, 
of  a  different  opinion.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Addington, 
when  Prime  Minister,  he  says  :  “The  King  well  knows  that  many 
have  thought  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  should  altogether 
cease  on  such  an  event  (as  the  Union).  The  King’s  opinion  is 
clearly  that,  perhaps,  hereafter  it  may  be  proper,  but  that,  at 
present,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  that  office  with  a  person  that 
shall  clearly  understand  that  the  Union  has  closed  the  reign  of 
Irish  jobs.”  This  letter,  which  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1850,  by  Lord  John  Eussell  as  Prime  Minister,  is 
full  of  grim  irony,  and  appeals  to  the  humorous  in  persons 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  the  new  Irish  Lord-Lieiitenant,  who  was  to 
close  “the  reign  of  Irish  jobs,”  made  his  brother-in-law,  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Lindsay,  whom  he  brought  over  with  him  as  his 
Chaplain,  Bishop  of  Kildare — a  See  which  he  held  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  till  his  death  in  1845.  He  disregarded  the  warning 
of  Dr.  Stuart,  the  Primate  of  the  Irish  Established  Church, 
not  to  promote  to  a  Bishopric  a  young  man,  one  of  the  Beresfords, 
“whose  character  is  indisputably  infamous,”  or,  if  he  persisted 
in  so  doing,  to  forward  his  resignation  of  the  Primacy  to  the 
Crown.  Lord  Hardwicke  made  good  as  far  as  in  him  lay  the 
Unionist  “engagements”  of  his  predecessor,  so  that,  out  of  3-2 
members  of  the  Irish  Bar,  who  had  voted  for  the  I^nion  at  a 
Bar  meeting  against  162  who  had  opposed  it,  “all  but  five,  before 
1803,  had  obtained  their  reward.”  The  contemplated  close  to 
be  put  by  Lord  Hardwicke  to  “the  reign  of  Irish  jobs”  was  not 
accomplished,  as  a  perusal  of  his  correspondence  in  Mr.  Mac- 
donagh’s  interesting  book,  “The  Viceroy’s  Post  Bag,”  will 
demonstrate. 

The  jobbing  propensities  associated  with  the  holder  of  the 
Irish  Lord-Lieutenancy  had  not  been  overcome  half  a  century 
after  George  III.’s  admonition,  given  probably  in  forgetfulness 
of  his  own  lavish  contributions  through  Lord  North  of  “gold 
pills”  for  Parliamentary  corruption.  The  late  Dr.  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  from  1831  till  his  death  in  1863,  who 
described  himself  as  one  of  no  party  politics,  as  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  all  the  Lords-Lieutenant — numbering  thirteen, 
who  had  held  office  during  his  Episcopate — as  having  frequently 
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acted  as  Lord  Justice  in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy,  thus  de¬ 
scribed,  in  October,  1852,  the  ordinary  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant  to 
Mr.  Nassau,  senior  :  “The  Lord-Lieutenant’s  days  and  nights  are 
wasted  in  intrigues  and  party  squabbles,  on  the  management  of 
the  Press  and  the  management  of  fetes,  on  deciding  what  ruined 
gambler  is  to  have  this  stipendiary  magistracy,  and  what  Eepealer 
is  to  be  conciliated  by  asking  his  wife  and  daughter  to  that  con¬ 
cert — in  short,  on  things  nine-tenths  of  which  cannot  be  so  well 
treated  as  by  being  left  alone.” 

The  “management  of  the  Press,”  to  which  the  Archbishop 
alluded,  having  regard  to  the  date  of  the  communication,  must 
have  had  particular  reference  to  the  appearance  in  the  witness 
box  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose 
Viceroyalty  was  terminated  in  February,  1852,  in  an  action 
brought  by  a  wretch  named  Birch,  editor  of  a  low-class 
journal  named  The  World,  against  Sir  T.  Reddington,  the  Under¬ 
secretary,  for  “wwk  and  labour  done.”  Birch’s  duty  was  to 
make  attacks  of  a  private  and  revolting  nature  against  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leaders,  and  everyone  else  who  was  prominent  in 
resisting  or  exposing  the  Government  measures.  Lord  Clarendon 
admitted  he  had  given  Birch  I- 100,  which  was  extended  to  T350, 
that  he  had  paid  Birch  further  sums,  and,  on  Birch  bringing  an 
action  against  him  for  the  balance  due  for  w’ork  and  labour,  had 
paid  him  in  one  sum  £2,000,  at  the  same  time  taking  up,  as  he 
believed,  all  the  papers  and  letters  which  might  bring  the  trans¬ 
action  to  light. 

The  abolition  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
contemplated  in  the  near  future  by  George  III.  in  1801,  although, 
in  1799,  when  the  measure  of  the  Union  came  before  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  said  :  “Ireland  cannot  justly  com¬ 
plain,  for  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  away  the  Ijord-Lieutenant.” 
In  1850  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenancy 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Government 
measure  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  Prime  Minister,  and  passed 
by  enormous  majorities  in  its  first  and  second  reading  stages.  It 
was  dropped,  however,  by  the  Government,  owing  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  office 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  were  abolished,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
would  be  the  civilian  authority  from  whom  a  military  commander, 
in  the  event  of  a  riot  or  insurrection  in  Dublin,  would  be  obliged 
to  take  orders. 

The  objections  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  as  holding  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  the  positions  of  a  member  of  a  Government  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Royalty  were  never  better  set  forth  than  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  writing  in  1861.  “The  Lord-Lieutenant,”  he 
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says,  “is  ostensibly  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  but, 
in  reality,  he  is  understood  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Ministry 
for  the  time  being.  His  main  object  must  be  to  obtain  votes 
so  as  to  secure  a  Parliamentary  majority  for  his  Party.  There 
can  be  no  real  loyalty  felt  towards  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  there 
could  be  none  towards  the  Sovereign  if  the  Sovereign  were  to 
be  changed  with  each  change  of  the  Ministry.  .  .  .  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  is  a  sort  of  hostage,  placed  by  Ministers  in  the  hands 
of  their  opponents,  w^ho  have  the  opix)rtunity  of  threatening  and 
teasing  through  him  the  Ministry  they  dislike. 

“The  short  tenure  of  the  office,”  the  Archbishop  proceeds  to 
say,  “makes  each  Lord-Lieutenant  constantly  a  beginner.  If 
he  is  a  candid  and  intelligent  man,  he  will  be  just  beginning  to 
learn  who  is,  and  who  is  not,  to  be  trusted,  and  how'  Ireland 
should  be  governed  by  the  time  his  Viceroyalty  comes  to  a  close. 
At  first,  and  if  he  is  not  a  very  wise  man  throughout,  he  is  beset 
by  persons  studying  to  mislead  him,  and  it  will  take  time  to 
find  them  out.  It  has  been  said  that  a  ruler  resident  in  Ireland 
is  likely  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  deserts  and  qualifications 
for  each  office  of  those  around  him.  He  may  become  such  by 
the  time  half  or  more  than  half  of  his  term  is  (sic)  expired,  but 
then  he  is  exposed  to  solicitations  and  bully ings,  and  tempta¬ 
tions  to  jobbing,  and  to  courting  popular  applause  in  Ireland 
far  more  than  if  he  lived  in  England.  ‘  He  has  need,’  says 
the  proverb,  ‘  of  a  large  spoon  who  sups  porridge  with  Old 
Nick.’  ” 

The  difficulties  of  the  position  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  were 
never  described  better  than  by  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  who  had 
himself  been  an  A.D.C.  at  Dublin  Castle,  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1844.  Having  described  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
as  an  anomaly,  because  it  gave  to  Ireland  all  “the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  a  separate  kingdom  without  the  inw'ard  and 
siuritual  grace  of  a  separate  Parliament,”  he  proceeded  :  “In 
the  first  place,  the  office  w'as  alwaya  given  to  a  political  partisan. 
He  went  over,  and  what  happened?  If  he  took  a  Whig  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  on  his  first  appearance  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry 
treated  him  with  great  contempt,  his  character  w'as  aspersed  in 
the  public  prints.  If  he  chanced  to  appoint  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
nay,  if  he  w^ent  a  little  further,  and  asked  the  great  demagogue 
(O’Connell)  to  dinner,  all  the  Orange  Dowagers  of  both  sexes 
flourished  their  anathemas  against  the  Government,  and  declared 
that  the  Constitution  was  destroyed.  What  happened  if  there 
W'as  a  Conservative  Lord-Lieutenant?  The  Dublin  coteries  were 
in  ecstasies,  the  Tory  lords  and  gentlemen  exulted,  w'hilst  the 
people  were  disheartened ;  the  Protestant  Associations,  a  class 
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whom  Burke  describes  as  never  showing  any  wonderful  zeal  for 
religion  except  when  it  was  employed  in  mortifying  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  addressed  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant  as  the  man  designed 
bv  Scripture  to  burn  the  temples  and  overthrow  the  altars  of 
their  Koman  Catholic  fellow'-subjects.” 

An  easy  way  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  Viceroy  is  to  organise 
a  party  boycott  of  Castle  levees  and  drawdng-rooms.  We  are 
acquainted  with  this  mode  of  procedure  in  our  own  times.  It 
was  done,  however,  with  great  success  in  the  time  of  the  Mar¬ 
quess  Wellesley,  whose  offence  consisted  in  Liberal  views  of 
administration  and  in  marrying  a  Eoman  Catholic.  The  following 
hoax  appeared  in  The  Mail,  a  newspaper  set  up  by  the  Orange 
Party  to  defame  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  It  is  a  travesty  of  the 
mode  in  which  announcements  of  Viceregal  drawing-rooms  were 
usually  made  : — 

“  PiuvATE  Chaplain’s  Office, 

“Viceregal  Lodge. 

“Feh.  17,  1826. 

“There  will  be  a  Rosary  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  20th  instant.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attend  are  requested  to 
bring  their  own  beads,  much  confusion  having  arisen  in  consequence  of 
their  neglecting  to  bring  these  necessary  articles  on  former  occasions.” 

There  was  a  riot  in  the  theatre  on  the  occasion  of  a  State 
visit  of  Lord  Wellesley  there,  when  a  bottle  was  thrown  into 
the  Viceregal  box.  When  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  then 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  his  invitation  to  Daniel 
O’Connell  to  dinner  was  thus  announced  in  The  Tunes  :  “There 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Lord  Mulgrave  has  invited 
ana  entertained  to  dinner  the  rancorous-mouthed  ruffian,  Daniel 
O’Connell.”  His  administration  was  called  “The  O’Mulgrave 
Government,”  and  the  drawing-rooms  and  levees  w’ere  not 
attended  by  the  aristocracy.  During  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of 
Lord  Heytesbury,  a  Conservative,  whose  Government,  from  the 
supposed  influence  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  in  its 
deliberations,  was  named  “The  Shaw  Government,”  on  March 
1st,  1844,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  leading 
Dublin  newspaper.  “Dublin  Castle.  Notice.  Gentlemen  who 
propose  attending  the  approaching  lev4e  at  the  Castle  can  be 
supplied  with  a  claret-brown  Court  dress  on  hire  for  2s.  6d.  per 
suit  each  day.  Secrecy  observed.  This  being  the  lowest  charge 
made  for  the  hire  of  a  claret-brown  suit  to  the  humble  class 
of  people  for  the  teetotal  and  Repeal  processions,  fancy  balls, 
etc.,  there  can  be  no  deviation  from  it.  J.  Bagnell  and  Son, 
Merchant  Tailors,  137,  Capel  Street.” 

A  Lord-Lieutenant  who  sent  beef  to  the  Mendicity  Institution 
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was  ridiculed  for  its  inferior  quality  and  nicknamed  “  Shinbones.” 
Lord  Anglesey,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  was  exposed  to  public 
ridicule  by  O’Connell  as  “Algerine  Anglesey,”  “Our  deplorable 
Lord-Lieutenant,”  “Silly  Anglesey.” 

It  is  hard  in  such  a  state  of  things  not  to  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  Lord  John  Russell.  “The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  the 
emblems  but  not  the  immunity  of  royal  dignity.  He  has  the 
responsibility  but  not  the  freedom  of  action  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.”  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  himself  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  17th,  1850,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  explained  another 
difficulty  of  the  position  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  which  the  late 
Earl  Cowper,  in  1882,  on  resigning  the  Lord-Lieutenancy,  men¬ 
tioned  with  very  evident  feeling.  “When  there  was  a  local 
Parliament  in  Ireland,  the  relation  of  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  a  national  and  constitutional  relation. 
The  Chief  Secretary  was  then  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  He  stood  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  all  he 
did  emanated  from  the  authority  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  his 
relation  to  him  corresponded  in  all  material  respects  to  the 
relation  in  which  a  Minister  of  State  ordinarily  stands  to  the 
Crown.  When  you  abolished  the  local  legislature  and  transferred 
the  Secretary’s  Parliamentary  functions  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
you  altered  materially  the  relations  between  the  two  parties ;  you 
put  the  office  of  Secretary  aside  from  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
you  made  him  a  Minister  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland,  a  Minister  necessarily  possessing  great  powers, 
and  exercising  that  power  sometimes  without  communicating 
with  his  Chief,  however  desirous  he  might  be  of  doing  so.  You 
then  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  for 
any  man  with  the  best  intentions  to  carry  on  the  public  business 
without  the  risk  of  occasional  embarrassments.  .  .  .  You  have 
occasionally  found  it  necessary,  or  considered  it  necessary,  to 
give  to  the  Chief  Secretary  the  authority  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
It  is  a  device  not  only  disturbing  the  relations  of  a  Chief  to 
his  subordinates,  but  one  positively  wrecking  those  relations. 
When  you  give  to  the  Chief  Secretary  all  the  authority,  and 
leave  the  Lord-Lieutenant  without  that  authority,  you  encourage 
the  Chief  Secretary  still  more  to  assume  for  himself  the  exercise 
of  independent  powers.  On  that  ground  alone,  then,  from  the 
difficulties  that  are  exj^erienced  in  maintaining  these  relations, 
I  am  inclined  to  receive  favourably  a  proposal  for  an  alteration 
in  them.” 

The  reflections  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  after  the  Union  on  his 
office  and  the  difficulties  and  humiliations  which  are  its  attendants. 
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are  undoul)fedly  of  great  value  in  enabling  us  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Irish  Viceroyalty.  The  confidential  remarks 
of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  was  twice  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  second  Lord  Cloncurry, 
published  in  Lord  Cloncurry’s  “Personal  Kecollections,”  enable 
us  to  realise  not  merely  the  anomalous  character  of  the  Irish 
Viceroyalty,  but  the  painful  position  of  its  holder.  I  take  at 
haphazard  a  few  extracts  from  Lord  Anglesey’s  letters  which 
remind  us  of  the  confessions  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Union,  like  Lord  Anglesey,  a  gallant  soldier 
and  high-minded  gentleman,  w^ho  lamented  his  “dirty  work,” 
and  at  times  “wished  for  instant  death.” 

“Thank  God,”  writes  Lord  Anglesey,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
Viceroyalty,  “my  Parliamentary  and  official  duties  are  now  over. 
I  have  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  am  not  fit  to  fight  with 
thorough-paced  politicians,  so  I  shall  leave  them  to  their  dirty 
work.”  Here  is  an  account  of  some  of  his  trials  from  place 
beggars  in  his  second  Administration.  “I  have  appointed  Gould 

Master  in  Chancery,  and  P - Sergeant.  There  is  no  pacifying 

poor  D - .  If  you  could  see  my  letters  to  him,  you  would 

hardly  believe  he  would  write  the  answers  he  does.”  Lord 
Anglesey  thus  refers  to  his  worries  as  Lord-Lieutenant.  “The 
fact  is,  I  am  persecuted,  and  were  I  to  think  of  self  alone  I 
would  rejoice  in  the  truth  of  your  report  of  Lord  Carlisle  being 
sent  to  relieve  me.  .  .  .  Mine  is,  indeed,  a  laborious  and  thank¬ 
less  charge.  I  am  constantly  open  to  abuse  which  I  know  I  do 
not  deserve,  and  which,  if  I  were  to  expose  the  truth,  would  soon 
change  the  tone  of  my  traducers.”  Here  we  have  a  revelation 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  relationship  of  Lord-Lieutenant  and 
Chief  Secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  “I  cannot  go  your 

length  with  regard  to  S - (Mr.  Stanley,  then  Chief  Secretary, 

afterwards  Prime  Minister,  as  Earl  of  Derby),  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  very  anxious  to  uphold  me,  and  I  do  believe  he  would 
prefer  a  more  submissive  master.  You  must  see  I  work  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  He  knows  all  my  schemes,  and  I  know  few 
of  his  until  he  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty.  Thus  all  my  pro¬ 
jects,  when  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  if  he  does  not  go  the  whole 
length  with  me  (and  half-measures  are  worse  than  useless)  are 
thwarted  by  him.  He  tells  his  own  story,  and  I  have  no  one  to 
support  and  back  my  views.”  He  thus  speaks  of  the  clerks  in 
Dublin  Castle,  who  try  to  make  Liberal  measures  wither.  “In 
what  you  say  of  the  understrappers  in  the  Castle  I  fully  concur, 
but  there  is  no  means  of  freeing  ourselves  from  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  anything  upon  them  which  would  justify  dis¬ 
missal,  and  few  of  them  could  be  discharged  without  pension.” 
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Again  :  “For  myself,  I  am  persecuted  on  all  sides  by  the  hostility 
of  open  foes  and  by  the  unreasonableness  of  professed  friends, 
and  there  is  an  impertinence  of  dictation  on  the  part  of  the  old 
ascendancy  faction  which  exceeds  all  belief.”  “As  the  Mail  and 
the  Pilot  (Opposition  newspapers)  failed  in  spoiling  the  levee,  I 
imagine  they  were  deterred  from  trying  their  hands  at  the  theatre 
last  night,  when  I  went  in  form.”  “I  vow  to  God  life  is  not 
long  enough  to  get  through  these  petty  broils.”  “We  must  expect 
injustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  inevitable,  but  w'e  are  bound  to 
bear  up  against  it.” 

These  letters  give  us  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  beset  an  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant  in  the  present  regime 
who  is  liable  to  suffer  from  friends  and  foes  alike,  to  have  his 
projects  spoiled  or  marred  by  a  hostile  Chief  Secretary,  to  be 
thwarted  by  Castle  clerks,  to  be  assailed  in  the  Press,  to  be 
subject  to  the  intrigues  of  enemies  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Irish 
Viceroyalty  of  the  old  system,  whose  days  are  now  numbered, 
has  few  pleasant  episodes  in  its  history.  One  Viceroyalty  alone 
will  awaken  recollections  which  are  not  necessarily  painful.  On 
Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  w'hose  long  association  of  nine  years 
with  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  has  now  terminated,  history — that 
impartial  arbiter — will  bestow  the  honour  of  converting  for  a 
time  an  institution  repellent  to  the  Irish  genius  and  suggestive  of 
memories  of  deceit  and  wrong  into  an  agency  for  the  social,  moral, 
and  material  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  This  triumph  has  been 
won  by  a  personality  which  has  enabled  them  to  face  calumny 
and  detraction  with  dignity  and  patience,  by  a  superabounding 
sympathy  with  suffering  and  a  burning  love  of  humanity  which 
has  strengthened  and  nerved  them  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  its 
service,  inspired  by  a  high  and  holy  ambition  to  leave  the  world 
better  than  they  found  it. 


J.  G.  Swift  M.\cNeill. 
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The  danger  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  American  direction 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  to  put  an 
embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  any  and  all 
of  the  belligerents,  and  the  possibility  of  such  an  embargo  should 
certain  conditions  arise.  The  plea  that  the  American  people 
would  lose  financially  by  such  an  act  would  have  no  weight  if 
something  happened  w'hich  would  still  further  augment  a  move¬ 
ment  in  that  direction  already  formidable.  The  only  thing  which 
could  bring  about  such  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  would  be 
some  act  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  exercise  of  her  powder 
over  the  seas  which  would  be  considered  an  indefensible  outrage 
upon  neutral  rights. 

An  attempt  w'as  made  in  the  Congress  w^hich  adjourned  on 
March  4th  to  bring  about  such  an  embargo  as  is  suggested.  This 
attempt  failed,  and  Congress  is  no  longer  in  session.  A  special 
session  can  be  convened,  however,  by  President  Wilson  on  short 
notice,  and  it  is  not  yet  sure  that  such  a  session  will  not  be 
called,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  enact  certain 
legislation  strongly  advocated  by  the  Administration,  and  also 
because  of  the  critical  state  of  international  affairs  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  which  the  President  might  need  the  help  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  Those  who  advocate  an  embargo  upon  wrar  supplies 
being  shipj:>ed  to  belligerents  wnn  a  partial  victory  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  recent  session.  A  resolution  w^as  adopted  giving 
the  President  powder  to  act  in  cases  where  w'ar  vessels  of  nations 
at  war  w^ere  supplied  with  stores  from  the  American  harbours. 
This  was  done  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  such  breaches  of 
neutrality  as  have  already  been  committed  in  the  supplying  of 
German  war  vessels  with  coal  and  provisions,  to  enable  stricter 
watch  upon  interned  German  ships,  and  to  prevent  the  supplying 
of  English  war  vessels  now  on  the  Atlantic  with  needed  stores, 
something  which  it  is  believed  has  been  going  on  surreptitiously 
for  some  time  past  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or  at 
least  the  spirit  thereof. 

The  forces  at  work  in  favour  of  an  embargo  uix)n  the  export 
of  war  material  are  not  to  be  despised.  They  include  the  strong 
German  element,  the  Hebrew  banking  interests,  the  “peace  at 
any  price”  advocates,  a  large  part  of  the  power  of  the  Church, 
and  a  notable  element  in  the  American  public,  which  is,  in  fact. 
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neutral,  comprising  those  who  look  upon  this  war  as  a  selfish 
quarrel  among  the  European  Powers,  all  equally  to  blame  as  to 
its  origin,  and  all  equally  guilty  as  regards  the  world- wide 
slaughter  of  human  beings,  the  destruction  of  non-combatant 
property,  and  the  saddling  of  the  people  of  this  and  future 
generations  wdth  a  staggering  load  of  debt  and  taxes. 

The  British  Government  has  seen  fit  not  to  declare  a  complete 
blockade  of  the  German  coast.  The  reasons  for  this  are  probably 
good  and  sufificient  to  those  who  know  them.  The  American 
people  do  not  know  what  these  reasons  are,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  much  speculation.  American  admiration  and  concep¬ 
tion  of  British  sea-power  is  enormous ;  indeed,  so  strongly  does 
this  prevail  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  American  people  to  under¬ 
stand  why  any  other  measure  than  a  complete  blockade  should 
be  undertaken.  Friends  of  the  Allied  cause  in  America  sincerely 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  or  deemed  advisable  for  England 
to  declare  such  blockade,  for  in  that  case  all  controversy  as  to 
the  rights  of  neutrals  would  have  come  to  an  end,  for  such  a 
move  is  a  recognised  instrument  of  war,  employed  by  all  nations, 
past  and  present,  and  one  which  admits  of  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  rights  of  anyone,  neutral  or  otherwise. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  neutral  rights  are  still  a  matter 
of  controversy,  and  there  are  many  strong  influences  at  w’ork  to 
fan  the  flames.  Should  the  disagreement  betw'een  England  and 
the  United  States  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  ships  and  cargoes 
reach  an  acute  stage,  the  movement  in  favour  of  an  embargo 
upon  the  export  of  munitions  of  w’ar  to  the  nations  engaged 
therein  will  gain  tremendously  in  importance.  If  those  who  are 
directing  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  believe  they  can  conduct  the 
w'ar  to  a  successful  conclusion  without  the  material  aid  of 
American  industry,  as  now'  available,  of  course  no  attention  need 
be  paid  to  the  influence  upon  American  public  opinion  of  what 
the  English  Government  may  say  or  do,  but  to  remain  oblivions 
to  this  w'ill  necessarily  involve  the  possibility,  not  only  of  American 
resentment,  which  could,  perhaps,  be  ignored,  but  a  stoppage  of 
the  tremendous  stream  of  supplies,  arms,  ammunition,  and  food, 
now  coming  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  two  facts  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 
One  is,  that  no  immediate  profit,  such  as  is  now  accruing  to 
certain  branches  of  American  industry  through  the  war,  will 
halt  the  American  people  for  an  instant  in  their  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  an  embargo  u)X)n  the  export  of  munitions  of  war  if  public 
opinion  is  aroused  by  any  act  of  the  belligerents  w'hich  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  seriously  unjust  to  neutrals.  The  other  is,  that  this 
movement  towards  an  embargo  upon  export  is  already  formid- 
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able,  and  must  be  taken  seriously  by  any  nation  counting 
American  supply  as  one  of  its  war  necessities. 

The  sympathy  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  who 
really  count  still  lies  with  the  Allies,  and  a  general  conviction 
prevails  at  this  time  that  the  defeat  of  Germany  is  inevitable. 
It  is  not  believed  in  America  that  the  German  army  will  be 
driven  beyond  the  Rhine ;  in  fact,  it  may  even  be  said  the  belief 
prevails  that  when  the  Germans  leave  Belgium  it  will  be  because 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  yet  to  be  drawn,  and  not  by 
reason  of  pressure  from  a  superior  military  force  on  land.  That 
the  year  1915  will  see  the  close  of  the  war  is  assumed  every¬ 
where  in  America,  so  much  so  that  business  contracts  and  social 
plans  are  being  made  on  that  basis.  There  is  vastly  less  con¬ 
troversy  now  as  to  who  is  to  blame  for  the  war  or  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  controversy  than  there  was  six  months  ago. 
There  are  still  pro-Germans,  pro-English,  pro-French,  but  the 
erstwhile  keenness  of  partisanship  has  subsided  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  Belgium.  Except  in  the  case  of  avowed  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  German  cause,  Americans  are  unanimous  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  treatment  accorded  Belgium  through  the 
warring  of  her  powerful  neighbours.  Opinion  may  not  even  be 
unanimous  as  to  the  guilt  of  Germany,  but  even  the  apologists 
for  that  country  are  equally  condemnatory  as  concerns  the  actual 
destruction  of  Belgian  property  and  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Belgian  people.  It  is  this  universal  sentiment  which  keeps 
the  generous  stream  of  relief  for  that  stricken  nation  up  to  its 
high  mark  at  a  time  when  the  American  people  might  well  con¬ 
clude  that  charity  begins  at  home.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  register  a  protest  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Belgium  is  deplored  by  many  Americans,  but  a  majority 
believe  that,  as  the  United  States  was  not  a  signatory  Power  to 
the  treaty  guaranteeing  such  neutrality,  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
that  country  to  intervene  even  by  written  w’ord. 

The  great  German  publicity  campaign  in  favour  of  that  country 
has  exhausted  itself,  and  has  probably  accomplished  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  cause.  German  effort  is  now  more  closely  con¬ 
fined  to  practical  affairs  such  as  protests  to  the  United  States 
Government,  w’hen  subject  for  protest  can  be  found,  and  such 
general  regard  for  German  interests  as  may  be  given.  This  work 
is  done  most  thoroughly  and  with  considerable  effect.  The  efforts 
of  diplomacy  are  greatly  strengthened  through  the  aid  of  a  very 
strong  group  of  banking  interests,  which  are  not  only  pro-German, 
but  anti-Russian  as  well. 

One  of  the  influences  which  has  mitigated  against  the  British 
cause  has  been  the  English  censorship,  especially  in  the  earlier 
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stages  of  the  war.  Americans  believe  this  censorship  has  been 
unjust  to  the  British  people  at  home  and  has  weakened  tlieir 
good  cause  abroad.  The  suppression  of  several  important  news 
items  by  the  British  Government,  facts  w  hich  are  current  knowledge 
among  the  well-informed  in  England  and  common  property  outside 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  meaning  that  they  are knowm  to  Ger¬ 
many  as  well,  has  put  all  British  reports  under  a  certain  amount 
of  suspicion  which  would  not  have  existed  had  frankness  been 
the  rule  in  all  matters  not  of  strategic  value  to  the  enemy.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  more  neutral  state  of  mind 
in  America  in  judging  of  current  events,  even  among  those  who 
are  pro-Ally  in  the  sense  of  favouring  the  defeat  of  Germany  by 
the  combination  of  nations  now  warring  against  her. 

Americans  believe  that  the  present  war  will  come  to  an  end 
by  reason  of  political  and  economic  forces  rather  than  through 
the  defeat  of  the  German  army.  The  breaking  down  of  Turkey, 
the  almost  assured  collapse  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  economic 
starvation  of  Germany,  the  possible  intervention  of  Eoumania, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  possibly  other  nations  are  looked  to  as  the 
forces  w’hich  will  terminate  the  war  within  a  few  months  by 
reason  of  rendering  the  German  cause  hopeless  in  the  minds  of 
even  her  most  determined  leaders  and  most  enthusiastic  citizens. 
There  is  already  evidence  in  American  discussion  of  the  situation 
of  a  wash  that  Germany  wmuld  realise  this  inevitability  and  act 
accordingly,  for  with  all  the  feeling  against  the  war,  for  which 
Germany  is  largely  held  responsible,  and  the  generally  expressed 
wish  to  see  her  militarism  deprived  of  power,  there  is  no  desire 
in  America  to  see  the  German  nation  hopelessly  crushed  and 
humiliated.  It  may  be  said  that  all  these  matters  are  unim- 
jwrtant,  that  as  America  is  not  a  party  to  the  controversy,  what 
her  people  say  or  think  is  of  no  moment.  This  might  possibly 
be  true  under  some  circumstances,  especially  in  the  domain  of 
politics  and  ethics  as  they  apply  to  the  present  European  con¬ 
troversy.  In  view"  of  the  enormously  important  practical  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  w'hich  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  munitions  of  war,  of  which  America  is  now  supplying  vast 
quantities  to  the  Allies  only,  through  their  dominion  over  the 
seas,  all  these  things  w'hich  indicate  or  influence  American  public 
opinion  become  of  vital  interest  to  other  nations,  for  without 
making  the  slightest  demonstration  of  force  America  can  throw’ 
a  disconcerting  amount  of  weight  into  the  scales  which  are  to 
measure  the  future  balance  of  European  power. 

The  people  of  England  have  heard  a  great  deal  concerning 
the  alleged  American  prosperity  which  has  come  through  the  needs 
of  Europe  in  the  past  nine  months.  Even  the  English  Govern- 
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merit  has  gone  so  far  as  to  quote  figures  of  American  exjxirts  in 
the  attempt  to  combat  the  plea  of  the  American  Government  that 
the  people  it  represented  were  sharing  heavily  in  the  present 
world-wide  disaster.  It  can  be  most  emphatically  stated  that 
the  general  impression  prevailing  in  Europe  as  to  the  great  pros¬ 
perity  which  has  come  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
the  present  war  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  Figures 
of  exports  do  not  tell  the  true  story,  for  merchandise  which  is 
now  being  sent  abroad  is  limited  to  certain  products,  which  come 
under  the  broad  definitions  of  w'ar  and  subsistence  supplies,  and 
the  sale  thereof  benefits  coinparatively  few,  many  of  them  specu¬ 
lators  in  products  which  long  ago  left  the  producers’  hands  at 
normal  prices.  The  effect  of  abnormal  foreign  demand  for  many 
of  these  products  has  also  been  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  to 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  foreign  exchanges  of  the  American  people  for  an 
entire  year  only  equal  the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  nation  for 
a  period  of  about  three  weeks.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
America  to  enjoy  an  apparently  normal  or  even  an  exceptionally 
large  foreign  trade  as  represented  in  money  value  and  yet  suffer 
from  severely  depressed  conditions,  and  such  is  the  case  at  the 
present  moment. 

One  of  the  greatest  industrial  corporations  of  the  United  States, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  maintains  an  observation 
and  statistical  department  for  the  guidance  of  its  managers.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  this  company  that  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  prevailing  conditions  should  be  easily  available.  The 
company  receives,  therefore,  through  its  agents  most  carefully 
compiled  reports  upon  the  state  of  industry  in  every  section  of 
the  United  States.  From  these  reports  it  has  been  deduced  that 
certain  industrial  areas  are  correct  barometers  as  to  the  state 
of  American  business  generally.  In  fact,  there  is  one  such  area, 
approximately  150  miles  long  and  half  that  width,  which  has  been 
proved,  through  many  years’  experience,  to  be  an  unfailing 
measure  of  business  as  a  whole,  and  conditions  within  this  area 
are  recorded  with  scrupulous  care,  the  tabulated  results  being 
accepted  as  the  readings  of  a  scientifically  correct  barometer  of 
conditions  in  America. 

On  the  first  day  of  March  this  year,  eight  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  w^ar,  the  reading  on  this  barometer  was  38  per 
cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  business  activity  was  62  per  cent,  below 
normal.  It  is  also  known  that  the  great  steel  and  iron  com¬ 
panies,  whose  business  is  also  held  to  be  of  barometric  value, 
now  have  on  their  books  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  normal 
orders  for  the  products  of  their  mills  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
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What  this  may  mean  to  a  country,  whose  population  of  100 
million  people  are  all  of  them  practically  dependent  upon  the 
nation’s  activities  for  their  incomes,  can  easily  be  imagined.  In 
New  York,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  it  is  now  not 
necessary  to  use  the  imagination  to  realise  that  something  is 
radically  wrong  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  In  this  city  alone 
about  500,000  are  out  of  work,  public  and  private  charities  are 
strained  to  the  limit  to  cope  wdth  suffering  as  the  “bread  line’’ 
lengthens  with  each  passing  day.  The  greatest  distress  is  not 
with  the  chronically  poor,  for  they  are,  as  usual,  fairly  well  cared 
for.  It  is  the  clerks,  typists,  and  other  workers  of  similar  grades 
who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  prevailing  hard  times.  Nearly 
8,000  stenographers  are  out  of  work  in  New  York  City  alone. 

The  retail  shopkeepers  are  also  feeling  the  pinch,  especially 
those  who  deal  in  merchandise  which  can  be  dispensed  with  by 
the  public  for  the  time  being.  The  present  smallness  of  their 
business  is  due,  not  only  to  an  actual  decrease  of  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  also  to  an  extraordinary 
wave  of  economy  which  has  spread  over  the  country  throughout 
a  nation  heretofore  justly  accused  of  being  the  most  prodigal, 
thriftless,  and  wasteful  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of  individual 
and  personal  expenditure.  The  American  people  never  seem 
to  do  anything  by  halves.  They  either  ignore  altogether  or  take 
hold  with  a  vigour,  which  ofttimes  carries  to  opposite  extremes. 
It  has  now  become  the  fashion  in  America  to  save  rather  than 
to  spend,  and  this  new  movement,  temporary  though  it  may 
prove  to  be.  has  dealt  a  bewildering  blow’  to  those  who  have 
battened  upon  the  extravagance  of  the  “spenders.” 

People  are  not  going  to  the  theatres,  refraining  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  jewellery  and  other  luxuries,  discharging  servants,  and 
generally  cutting  down  expenses.  In  many  cases,  this  is  now 
a  necessity,  in  many  others,  it  is  done  because  the  fashion  so 
to  do  has  given  rise  to  sufficient  moral  courage  to  cease  com¬ 
petition  with  neighbours  in  the  matter  of  showy  living.  While 
there  is  some  complaint  as  to  excesses  in  this  economy  movement, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  nothing  could  have  happened  to  the 
American  people  out  of  w’hich  more  good  might  come.  As  a 
result  of  this  economy  and  for  other  reasons,  bank  deposits  have 
increased  enormously.  Part  of  this  increase  is  represented  by 
small  savings,  part  is  due  to  unusual  caution  by  the  banks  them- 
feelves  in  the  matter  of  loans,  slowness  of  investors  to  take  up 
securities  offered  for  sale,  and  an  extreme  conservatism  in  the 
matter  of  industrial  expansion.  It  is  expected  that  times  will  be 
still  harder  before  the  w’ar  is  ended,  and  no  employment  is  con¬ 
sidered  sure.  Those  who  might  buy  securities  are  waiting  for 
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the  market  to  sag  still  lower,  and  no  industry  is  warranted  in 
doing  more  than  to  hold  on.  A  few  concerns  of  great  wealth 
are  taking  advantage  of  low  prices  to  accumulate  great  supplies 
of  raw  material,  buy  new  land,  and  generally  add  to  their  facilities 
against  a  favourable  turn  of  the  tide,  w’hich  will  come  sooner  or 
later,  but  in  a  country  like  America,  where  credit  is  so  extensively 
used  and  such  a  short  time  is  allowed  for  turn -over,  few  are  able 
to  thus  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

There  is  much  partial  employment,  a  form  of  distress  which 
does  not  make  itself  apparent  in  statistics.  Many  employers, 
not  wishing  to  discharge  their  employees,  are  giving  half-time 
work.  These  people  are  not  listed  as  among  the  unemployed, 
and  yet  their  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  Shop  employees  are  more  affected  by  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  slack  business  than  any  other  class  of  labour,  and  tragic 
conditions  have  arisen  in  many  households  through  partial  loss 
of  income.  Few  of  these  people  will  apply  for  relief.  There 
has  been  some  organisation  effected  to  deal  with  this  situation, 
but  so  many  prefer  to  get  along  the  best  they  may  without  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  as  objects  for  charity,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
extend  the  help  needed. 

There  is  one  outstanding  fact  apparent  in  any  review  of 
American  conditions  and  American  public  opinion,  and  that  is 
the  improbability  of  American  participation  in  the  war  through 
any  contribution  of  force  of  arms.  There  are  many  Americans 
who  would  have  liked  to  see  their  country  take  a  hand,  and  this 
sentiment  still  exists ;  but  the  faction  represented  by  President 
Wilson  is  in  control  of  public  policy.  It  has  been  said  by  those 
who  are  in  touch  with  his  ideas  that,  in  their  opinion,  no  possible, 
conceivable  combination  of  events  or  circumstances  could  arise 
which  would  move  him  from  a  neutral,  or  rather  a  non-belligerent, 
position,  and  this  is  probably  a  correct  statement  as  to  the  present 
position  of  the  United  States  Government  in  its  present  and  future 
relations  to  the  w’ar.  This  would  not  preclude,  however,  the 
taking  of  such  steps  in  the  regulation  of  American  commerce  as 
might  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  one  or  another  of  the  com¬ 
batants  if  occasion  arose.  Such  steps  would  not  be  controlled 
by  a  calculation  as  to  possible  financial  loss  or  gain  to  America. 
They  would  be  taken  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  effectively 
impress  its  view's  upon  Europe. 

James  D.wenport  Whelpley. 
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It  was  natural  enough  that  the  political  events  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  public  up  to  last  summer  should  have  been 
thought  relatively  unimportant  when  the  w’ar  began ;  and  that  a 
political  truce  should  follow  was  inevitable.  The  general  public 
was  vastly  mistaken  if  it  believed,  as  it  unquestionably  did  believe, 
that  the  cessation  of  dialectical  hostilities  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  meant  a  cessation  of  the  struggle  which  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  has  never  been  able  to  escape,  the  struggle 
for  existence.  As  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  political  subjects  engaging  the  attention  of  Parliament 
bore,  in  most  cases,  very  little  relation,  if  any,  to  the  economic 
problems  that  really  interested  the  people — if  by  people  one 
can  be  assumed  to  mean  the  w’orking  classes  and  those  numerous 
grades  of  the  middle  classes  in  which  the  family  income  does 
not  exceed  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Even  up  to  last 
July  this  great  populace  paid  little  attention  to  such  questions 
as  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment;  and,  in  so  far  as 
it  considered  at  all  such  questions  as  Education  and  Women’s 
Suffrage,  it  considered  them  from  an  economic  and  not  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  In  a  word,  w’hile  the  majority  of  the 
English  people  were  suffering  from  heavy  economic  pressure, 
their  unrepresentative  delegates  in  Parliament  were  hazarding 
guesses  at  political  theories. 

The  excitement  of  the  first  tw’o  or  three  months  of  the  war 
naturally  distracted  attention.  Our  national  life,  although 
greatly  disorganised  at  the  beginning,  recovered  itself  with 
astonishing  quickness ;  and  the  general  public,  trying  to  set  its 
business  in  order  while  following  the  war  news,  thought  little 
of  the  steady  flow  of  recruits  from  industry  into  the  army.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  proportion  of  recruits  contributed  to  the  army 
by  different  sections  of  the  community,  the  working  classes 
furnished  men  in  the  ratio  of  twenty-four  to  one.  The  figures 
are  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman’s ;  and  they  may  be  accepted  as 
approximately  accurate.  It  was  not  until  early  in  the  present 
year,  apparently,  that  public  men  and  the  Press  began  to  realise 
that  war  on  the  modern  scale  necessitates  munitions  as  well 
as  men  ;  and  tow’ards  the  end  of  February  the  nation  was  informed 
that  war  material  w^as  not  being  produced  quickly  enough.  The 
blame  for  this  was  at  first,  wdth  no  justification  whatever,  laid 
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upon  the  workmen.  In  a  speech  which  is  likely  to  rankle  in  trade 
union  circles  for  some  time  to  come,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  laid  too 
much  emphasis  upon  “the  lure  of  drink,”  a  vice  which  is  no 
more  widespread  among  the  working  classes  than  among  their 
employers.  Finally,  after  men,  almost  as  well  known,  had 
exaggerated  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  phrase,  a  Bill  was  introduced, 
and  quickly  passed,  empowering  the  Government  to  take  over 
factories  and  plant  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions. 

So  far  as  the  slowness  of  production  is  concerned,  a  few  facts 
may  be  given.  It  will  be  recollected  that  when  the  war  broke  out, 
France,  England,  Eussia,  Belgium,  and  Serbia  were  entirely 
unprepared  for  it.  Neither  the  great  nor  the  small  Powers 
engaged  had  the  supplies  of  rifles,  bayonets,  uniforms,  cartridges, 
shells,  boots,  surgical  appliances,  and  so  on,  w^hich  were  called 
for  at  a  day’s  notice.  Within  tw'o  or  three  weeks  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  the  Germans  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  in  Belgium  and  most  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  France.  The  result  w'as  that  England  had  the  task, 
not  merely  of  raising  a  large  army,  but  of  manufacturing  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  for  herself  and  for  her  Allies  as  well.  It  is  true 
that  orders  were  placed  lavishly  in  all  parts  of  the  w'orld ;  and 
a  stimulus  was  given  to  production  in  countries  that  did  not 
expect  it.  The  engineering  works  of  Eastern  Canada,  where 
trade  had  been  very  dull  for  months,  found  themselves  wrorking 
overtime  in  the  middle  of  August.  Uniforms  for  the  French 
army,  it  was  stated,  w'ere  being  made  in  Spain ;  uniforms  for 
the  Russian  army  in  Argentina ;  and  the  United  States,  of  course, 
was  not  neglected.  In  spite  of  this,  it  was  England  who  was 
called  upon  to  provide  the  equipment  which  was  immediately 
rendered  necessary ;  and  how  adequate  was  the  response  of  the 
British  workman  is  told  only  faintly  even  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns. 

At  the  meeting  (March  16th)  of  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Lord  Southwark  stated  that  he  had  been  authorised 
by  Lord  Kitchener  to  say  that  “since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
we  had  increased  the  output  of  w  ar  materials  by  three  hundred 
times  in  excess  of  what  it  was”;  and  this  declaration,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  is  surely  enough  to  show  w'hat  our  factories 
have  been  doing  since  the  autumn  of  last  year.  But  it  is  not 
merely  war  materials,  strictly  speaking,  which  our  workmen  have 
been  turning  out  in  vast  quantities.  In  August,  September,  and 
October  immense  orders  for  goods  of  every  description  were 
placed  in  this  country  by  the  French  and  Russian  Governments, 
in  addition  to  the  orders  given  out  by  our  own  Government.  One 
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firm  in  the  Midlands  received  an  order  from  the  Eussian  Grovern- 
ment  for  military  motors  to  the  value  of  ^300, 000.  To  a  North¬ 
ampton  firm  France  gave  a  single  order  for  a  million  and  a  half 
pairs  of  boots.  Our  War  Office  commandeered  numbers  of  motor- 
omnibuses  and  motor-lorries ;  but  the  number  seized  for  war 
purposes  was  as  nothing  compared  wdth  the  number  ordered  to 
be  built.  Every  firm  engaged  in  the  trade  made  haste  to  supplv 
the  demand  for  motor-lorries,  motor-ambulances,  motor-gun- 
carriages,  and  the  like.  While  Northampton  was  turning  out 
boots  for  nearly  half  the  armies  in  Europe,  Sheffield,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  the  steel  districts  were  manufacturing,  day  and  night, 
beds  for  hospitals,  barbed  wire,  spades  for  trench-digging,  fencing 
materials,  and  knives  by  the  million.  The  hosiery  factories  of 
Leicestershire,  the  woollen  mills  of  Yorkshire,  could  not  find 
sufficient  labour.  There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  large  ordnance  works  at  such  centres  as  Coventry  and  New¬ 
castle,  or  the  engineering  works  on  Tyneside  and  the  Clyde. 
There  was  a  demand  for  jute  which  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  trade  of  Dundee  ;  and  not  for  many  years  had  English  farmers 
obtained  such  prices  for  their  produce  as  they  obtained  in  August 
and  September. 

Apart  from  the  large  Government  contracts,  there  were  private 
orders  from  two  sources — from  firms  in  England  anxious  to 
complete  their  own  orders  for  the  Government,  and  from  foreign 
countries  which  suddenly  found  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
German  and  Austrian  markets.  The  natural  consequence  was  a 
steady  demand  for  labour  in  all  trades  directly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  w  ith  the  supply  of  war  materials ;  but  skilled  labour  was 
required,  and  unskilled  labour  was  of  little  value.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  large  numbers  of  men  were  not  adversely  affected. 
The  war  undoubtedly  gave  an  impetus  to  such  trades  as  engin¬ 
eering,  shipbuilding,  cutlery,  w’oollens  and  worsteds,  clothing, 
saddlery,  and  bootmaking;  but  there  w'as  a  severe  decline  in 
cotton,  lacemaking,  pottery,  linen  manufacture,  tin-plates, 
quarrying,  and  printing.  The  latter  trades  provided  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  recruits  for  the  new  armies ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  many  thousands  of  men 
connected  with  the  former  series  of  trades  also  enlisted.  The 
authorities  had  never,  at  any  time,  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  men ;  but  it  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  as  was  subse¬ 
quently  admitted,  in  equipping  them.  The  British  Government, 
indeed,  had  to  deal  with  a  unique  problem  :  it  had  to  raise  an 
army  of  two  million  men;  but  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  trade.  It  was  more  by  good  luck, 
it  must  be  confessed,  than  by  the  intelligence  of  trade  union 
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leaders  or  War  Office  officials  that  the  industrial  situation  rapidly 
adjusted  itself.  Even  rabid  conscriptionists  recognised  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  factories  at  work  day  and  night ;  and 
a  reasonably  just  balance  has  been  maintained.  We  have  very 
nearly  reached  the  recruiting  stage  at  w'hich  more  men  cannot 
be  enlisted  without  detriment  to  our  industries — our  war  indus¬ 
tries,  that  is  to  say,  on  which  our  international  credit  no  less 
than  the  success  of  the  campaign  depends. 

The  facts  quoted  will  show  that  the  country  has  not  been 
industrially  idle.  But  charges  have  been  made  against  some  of 
the  workmen  that  they  have  deliberately  shirked — that  they 
have  earned,  with  overtime,  enough  in  the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  the  week  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  for  the 
remainder ;  that  drunkenness  has  been  rife  among  them ;  that 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  work  overtime ;  that  the  trade  unions 
refuse  to  abolish  their  “restrictions,”  and  the  like.  But  it  is 
surely  unfair  to  blame  the  workmen  generally  for  the  faults  of 
small  groups  among  them.  It  was  urged  that  the  trade  unions, 
particularly  in  the  engineering  trades,  deliberately  ordered  the 
workman  to  restrict  his  output,  so  that  the  employer  could  not 
get  “full  value”  out  of  his  men.  It  was  sought  to  have  such 
“restrictions”  removed,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  when  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  men  connected  with  all  the  important  trade 
unions  met  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Treasury  on  March  17th,  and 
reached  a  mutually  •  satisfactory  agreement  with  regard  to 
working  conditions,  the  men’s  leaders  showed  themselves  most 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  the  Government’s  views.  In  case  the 
workmen  should,  be  held  responsible  for  the  earlier  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  and  blamed  accordingly,  it  is  well  that  one  or  two  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  while  employers  have  many  ways  of 
protecting  their  economic  interests — by  raising  prices,  by  lowering 
wages,  by  speeding-up,  by  discharging  elderly  workers,  and  so 
on — the  workmen  have  only  one  method  of  protecting  themselves, 
namely,  by  bringing  the  pressure  of  their  trade  union  to  bear 
upon  their  employer.  Any  privileges  which  trade  unions  have 
at  the  present  time  are  not  in  their  possession  by  mere  chance — 
they  are  the  result  of  several  generations  of  steady  efforts,  efforts 
doggedly  maintained  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  employing 
classes.  If  the  conditions  under  which  labour  is  carried  on  in 
England  have  improved  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
improvement  is  due  to  trade  union  agitation,  not  to  thoughtful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  In  spite  of  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  the  economic  situation  of  the  workman,  except  in 
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the  case  of  the  highly-skilled  workman,  has  hardly  improved 
at  all  in  that  time.  Eicardo  pointed  out  long  ago  that  labour, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  fetched  simply  its  price  in  the 
market  as  a  commodity,  labour  being  a  commodity  like  any  raw 
material ;  and  that  price,  allowance  being  made  for  exceptional 
circumstances,  was  merely  the  cost  of  its  subsistence.  Some¬ 
times  prices  advanced  more  rapidly  than  wages,  and  the  working 
classes  suffered  more  hardships  than  usual ;  sometimes  w  ages 
kept  pace  with  prices,  and  more  rarely  wages  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  prices. 

In  the  second  place,  the  workmen  should  not  be  blamed  now 
unless  their  position  up  to  July  last  is  taken  into  account.  There 
were  a  number  of  labour  disputes  pending  when  the  war  broke 
out ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  both  sides  led,  in  nearly 
every  case,  to  a  settlement;  but,  again,  in  nearly  every  case 
where  a  settlement  w^as  reached,  it  was  the  w'orkmen  and  not 
the  employers  who  yielded  on  the  point  at  issue.  And  if  the 
more  recent  pre-war  labour  disputes  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that,  although  wages  w'ere  a  factor  in  them,  there  were 
other  factors  as  w'ell.  Workmen  had  begun  to  show  a  tendency 
to  strike  for  more  than  wages — to  strike  for  more  humane  con¬ 
ditions,  irrespective  of  payment ;  to  strike  for  status,  irrespective 
of  payment.  In  short,  the  working  classes — blindly  and  vaguely 
enough,  but  with  a  certain  crude  determination — were  making 
ready  to  strike,  as  Carlyle,  Euskin,  and  Disraeli  long  ago  foresaw 
they  would,  against  the  principle  of  w'ages.  State  Socialism, 
and — peace  to  Mr.  Hyndman’s  bones  ! — Social  Democracy  had 
been  discarded ;  but  co-partnership,  co-operation,  and  guilds  were 
being  freely  talked  of.  With  the  progress  of  education  among 
the  working  classes,  the  feeling  was  developing  that  they  were 
entitled  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  actual  control,  organisation, 
and  supervision  of  the  particular  industry  in  wdiich  they  happened 
to  be  engaged.  The  trade  unions — the  rank  and  file  of  the  men, 
that  is  to  say,  not  the  leaders,  whose  desire  for  a  parliamentary 
career  ahvays  turns  them  into  mere  tools  of  the  employers— 
were  demanding  recognition  in  cases  where  it  had  not  yet  been 
accorded  them,  and  greater  power  in  cases  where  the  union  had 
been  recognised. 

This  was  the  human  feeling  which  led  to  the  labour  troubles 
of  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  the  early  part  of  1914;  but  there  were 
practical  reasons  as  well.  The  cost  of  living  had  become  so 
burdensome  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1914  many  of  the 
men  connected  with  the  Labour  movement  warned  the  public 
that  grave  labour  troubles  might  be  expected  in  the  autumn.  A 
railway  strike  was  definitely  threatened,  and  only  the  outbreak 
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of  war  prevented  it.  In  the  eleven  years  from  1901  to  1911, 
inclusive,  considerable  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  trend  of 
wages.  In  four  of  those  years,  viz.,  1900,  1907,  1910,  and  1911, 
the  total  wage  bill  of  the  country  was  increased  by  £299,210 
weekly.  In  the  remaining  years  the  wage  bill  decreased  by 
1*357,001  weekly.  At  the  beginning  of  1912,  the  workmen  were 
drawing  three  million  txtunds  in  wages  less  than  they  had  been 
drawing  eleven  years  previously.  The  higher  level  promised  by 
the  ligures  for  1911  and  1910  was  barely  maintained  in  1912 ; 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  1913,  when  the  effects  of  falling  trade 
were  beginning  to  be  felt,  the  decline  in  the  wage  level  became 
more  and  more  marked.  It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  even 
in  the  years  in  which  wages  were  raised,  the  number  of  men 
affected  was  relatively  small.  In  1911,  for  example,  the  net 
advance  in  wages  was  not  quite  ^61 ,400,000  for  the  year.  When 
it  is  reckoned  that  the  average  number  of  wage-earners  is  sixteen 
millions,  it  will  be  clear  that  their  weekly  budget  would  be 
increased  by  only  a  minute  fraction  as  the  result  of  what  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  large  advance  in  the  total  wage  bill. 

The  Board  of  Trade  figures  do  not  end  there.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  estimate  the  worker’s  standard  of  living  by  taking 
into  consideration  merely  his  income.  Let  us  for  the  moment 
set  aside  entirely  all  question  of  unemployment,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  skilled  and  unskilled  men  who  could  not  find  work, 
or  who,  no  doubt,  thought  themselves  lucky  to  obtain  even  inter¬ 
mittent  work,  and  remember  that  the  cost  of  living  is  a  factor 
which  w’e  cannot  disregard.  The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  ^Gazette 
for  January,  1914,  gives  the  cost  of  twenty-three  of  the  com¬ 
monest  articles  of  food,  and  shows  the  increase  in  their  price 
since  1892.  Taking  100  as  the  index  figure  for  the  year  1900, 
it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  for  the  succeeding 
thirteen  years.  For  1901,  the  index  figure  is  100*4;  for  1902, 
101;  for  1903,  102*8;  for  1904,  102*4;  for  1905,  102*8;  for  1906, 
102;  for  1907,  105;  for  1908,  107*5;  for  1909,  107*6;  for  1910, 
109*4;  for  1911,  109*4;  for  1912,  114*5;  and  for  1913,  114*8. 
The  rise  continued  up  to  the  summer  of  last  year ;  thenceforw^ard 
it  has  a  separate  history.  Confining  ourselves  to  pre-war  matters 
for  the  moment,  we  shall  find,  if  we  consider  the  cost  of  rent, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  that  the  increase  was 
equally  marked.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  of  1900 
or  1901  had  fallen  to  about  17.s.  in  the  early  part  of  1914. 

In  other  words,  the  workers  of  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  and 
especially,  of  course,  of  England,  had  been  fined  -£3,000,000  in 
reduced  wages  from  1900  onwards;  and,  in  addition,  the  value 
of  their  real  wages — i.e.,  wages  considered  in  relation  to  the  cost 
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of  living — had  fallen.  In  the  face  of  these  official  figures,  was 
it  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  labour  unrest  was  visible  last 
July,  as  the  result  of  a  greater  amount  of  agitation  than  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  for  two  or  three  decades?  In  1900,  the 
number  of  disputes  resulting  in  strikes  or  lock-outs  was  648, 
involving  188,538  men,  the  working  days  lost  amounting  to 
3,152,694.  In  1906,  w'e  find  486  disputes,  involving  217,773 
men,  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  working  days  to  the  number  of 
3,028,816.  In  1912,  there  were  857  disputes,  involving  1,463,281 
men,  and  resulting  in  a  Toss  of  40,914,675  working  days.  The 
coal  strike  accounted  for  these  large  1912  figures ;  but  the  report 
on  1913  was  not  much  more  favourable.  In  1913,  677,254  men 
wxre  affected,  and  11,491,000  w’orking  days  lost.  The  number 
of  disputes,  however,  rose  from  857  in  the  preceding  year,  531 
in  1910,  and  436  in  1909,  to  no  fewer  than  1,462 — a  figure  which 
indicated  that  the  unrest  had  spread  to  a  much  greater  variety 
of  trades.  The  figures  for  1914  do  not  afford  a  proper  basis  of 
comparison. 

It  wTll  be  seen  from  the  preceding  summaries  that  the  position 
of  the  worker  when  war  broke  out  was,  to  say  the  least,  pre¬ 
carious.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  was  talked  and  written  in  the 
winter  about  the  large  sums  made  by  the  men  engaged  in  war 
industries.  Tyneside  shipwrights,  who  normally  earn  about  two 
pounds  a  week,  and  who  earned  three,  or  in  some  cases  four, 
by  working  overtime  on  war  contracts,  were  said  to  be  worth 
six,  ten,  fourteen  pounds  a  week — there  was  no  limit  placed  on 
their  imaginary  earnings.  Dockers  who,  in  time  of  peace,  would 
almost  have  fought  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  w^orking 
long  hours  for  twenty-five  shillings  or  so  a  w^eek  were  thought 
to  be  making  seven  pounds,  and  so  on.  Men  who  worked  double 
shifts  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  could  not  venture 
to  take  a  day  off  on  Thursday  for  much-needed  rest  without 
drawing  upon  themselves  taunts,  based  on  the  isolated  passage 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech,  about  the  “lure  of  drink.”  Blame 
the  workman — that  appeared  to  be  the  catchword  of  the  employ¬ 
ing  classes  when  the  campaign  against  Germany  and  Austria 
seemed  to  be  languishing  at  the  new  year. 

By  refusing  to  lend  his  authority  to  this  claptrap,  and  by 
criticising  the  relatively  few  recalcitrant  workmen  in  a 
studiously  moderate  way.  Lord  Kitchener  increased  the  respect 
in  wTiich  he  has  always  been  held  by  the  working  classes. 
Other  members  of  the  Government  w'ere  much  less  tactful ; 
and  it  was  from  these,  unfortunately,  that  the  public  and  the 
majority  of  the  newspapers  and  weekly  reviews  took  their 
cue.  If  the  economic  position  of  the  workmen  had  been  pre- 
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carious  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  what  was  it  like,  for  most 
of  them,  a  few  weeks  after  the  campaign  had  begun?  The  Board 
of  Trade  can  again  supply  the  answer.  Staple  foodstuffs  rose 
sharply  in  price  after  August  4th,  and  by  the  8th  were  sixteen 
per  cent,  higher  in  price  than  they  were  in  July.  There  was 
a  slight  decline  in  September,  but  a  gradual  rise  in  October, 
November,  and  December.  In  December,  chilled  beef  cost  32 
|)er  cent,  more  than  in  July;  fish  had  risen  51  per  cent.,  frozen 
mutton  from  18  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent.,  flour  and  bread  20  per¬ 
cent.,  tea  14  per  cent.,  sugar  69  per  cent.  Coal,  not  included 
in  this  return,  had  nearly  doubled  in  price  in  many  of  the  poorer 
districts,  and  in  several  places  (notably  the  Clyde)  rents  had 
been  raised.  The  coal  “ring”  became  so  notorious  that  it  was 
several  times  referred  to  in  Parliament.  On  March  15th,  Sir  A. 
Markham,  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  again  called 
attention  to  it,  pointing  out  that  a  few  days  previously  Welsh 
owners  had  advanced  the  price  of  coal  five  shillings  a  ton,  “which 
meant  that  since  the  war  the  price  had  risen  from  70  to  100 
j)er  cent.”  The  miners,  he  added,  had  not  in  the  meantime 
received  a  penny  increase  in  wages.  “  What  could  be  the  feeling 
among  the  w-orking  classes  of  the  country?  Naturally,  there 
was  unrest.”  The  unrest  was  not  confined  to  the  miners ;  for 
even  well-paid  workmen  felt  the  pinch  when  they  found  that 
the  cost  of  living  had  risen  by  nearly  forty  per  cent,  between 
the  end  of  July  and  Christmas.  In  spite  of  their  pre-war  con¬ 
tracts,  the  mine-owners,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  had  not  found 
their  expenses  increased  in  anything  like  the  proj^rtion  of  the 
additional  charges  they  forced  on  the  community. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  shame  the  workmen  by  references  to 
the  example  of  France.  A  peculiar  letter,  stated  to  be  from 
an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  w-as  issued  by  the  Press  Bureau 
in  February,  and  contained  remarks  regarding  the  feelings  of  the 
French  people  and  the  pittances  which  workmen  and  even  em¬ 
ployers  were  glad  to  receive.  The  letter  omitted  to  mention 
one  imi)ortant  fact,  viz.,  that  French  manufacturers  were  not, 
unlike  their  English  colleagues,  making  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  profit  out  of  the  war.  The  profits  of  the  shippers  and 
coal-owmers  are  simply  incalculable ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  all  the  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  war  material  in 
this  country  are  not  being  paid  in  a  niggardly  spirit.  This  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  all  the  workmen  concerned,  and  it  has 
led  to  a  very  reasonable  demand  on  their  part  that  they  shall 
be  properly  recompensed.  Even  the  Government’s  new  Act, 
providing  for  the  Governmental  control  of  factories  used  for  the 
production  of  w^ar  material,  comes  into  force  only  wffien  the 
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manufacturing  classes  have  had  a  full  seven  months  in  which  to 
safeguard  their  interests.  If,  therefore,  accusations  of  lack  of 
patriotism  are  to  be  levelled  at  any  class  in  this  country,  it  is 
not  at  the  working  class.  The  workmen  have  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  recruits  for  the  new  armies ;  they  have  done  their  share 
of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  the  country  with  unselfish  zeal ;  and 
only  when  the  economic  pressure  became  too  great  for  them  did 
they  show  what  is  called  their  “unrest”  in  a  form  that  led  to 
public  speeches  about  it. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  the  working  classes  have  been 
showing  in  co-operation,  co-partnership,  and  guilds,  it  is  not  a 
little  odd  to  find  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Review,  coming  forward  again  on  behalf  of  Marxism,  extolling 
the  virtues  of  Social  Democracy,  and  speaking  of  the  “Cry  for 
an  organised  collectivism”  as  growing  “louder  and  louder  every 
day.”  It  is  impossible  to  speak,  as  Mr.  Hyndman  does,  of  the 
abolition  of  wagedom  through  Social  Democracy ;  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  an  industrial  State  as 
large  as  ours,  even  in  accordance  with  Social  Democratic  prin¬ 
ciples,  would  inevitably  lead  (given  a  Social  Democratic  basis) 
to  some  form  of  payment  to  the  workmen  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  wages.  A  “whole  people”  cannot  “control 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  their  own  wealth  to  the  common 
good.”  The  present  Government  is  not  even  attempting  to 
initiate  such  a  policy ;  for  railway  shareholders  are  to  have  their 
normal  dividends  guaranteed  them,  and  factory  owners  are  to  be 
adequately  compensated.  A  nation  of  forty-five  millions  must 
apix)int  some  people,  be  they  many  or  few',  to  control  the 
administration  of  its  produced  wealth  “to  the  common  good,” 
and,  once  such  people  are  appointed,  they  inevitably  form  the 
executive  of  that  “State  Socialism,  with  its  persistent  jobbery 
and  overpaid  bureaucracy,”  against  which  Mr.  Hyndman  waxes 
bitter  in  the  course  of  his  article.  Nor  is  it  altogether  accurate 
to  suggest,  as  Mr.  Hyndman  concludes  by  doing,  that  Social 
Democracy  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  war,  and  that 
the  ideals  of  Social  Democracy  w'ill  tend  to  check  further  wars. 

This  latter  point  is  one  which  has  already  been  well  dealt 
with,  but  dealt  wdth  to  the  disadvantage  of  Social  Democracy, 
by  a  well-knowm  Spanish  writer  of  whom  England  is  likely  to 
hear  more  in  the  near  future.  Writing  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  New  Age,  Senor  Ramiro  de  Maeztu  pointed  out  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marxist  principles,  economic  power  is  superior  to  the 
other  pow'ers  in  a  State — superior,  that  is  to  say,  to  political 
power,  superior  to  militarist  pow'er.  But  Mr.  Hyndman,  only 
two  or  three  months  ago,  w'rote  an  article  in  which  he  s]X)ke  of 
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the  military  caste,  “which,  holding  Germany  in  its  grip,  had 
resolved  to  make  war  upon  Europe.”  Here,  as  Senor  de  Maeztu 
very  acutely  shows,  there  must  be  some  confusion  among  the 
Marxists ;  for  if  the  military  caste  mentioned  held  Germany  so 
firmly  in  its  grip  that  it  was  able  to  make  war — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Social  Democrats,  with  nearly  five  million  votes 
at  the  last  election,  formed  the  largest  party  in  the  Eeichstag — 
it  follows  that  the  Marxist  economic  interpretation  of  history 
fell  short  in  this  particular  case.  Mr.  Hyndman’s  article  was 
entitled:  “The  Coming  Triumph  of  Marxist  Socialism”;  but, 
says  his  critic,  you  cannot  speak  of  the  coming  triumph  of  Marx¬ 
ism  when  at  the  same  time  you  begin  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
a  military  caste,  resolved  upon  making  war  on  Europe,  holds 
Germany  in  its  grip.  “This  is  like  recognising  the  vision  of 
God  on  Sinai  and  writing  immediately  afterwards  about  the 
coming  triumph  of  atheism ;  or  maintaining  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  and  then  starting  to  criticise  his  encyclicals.” 

In  a  subsequent  article,  Senor  de  Maeztu  went  on  to  show 
that  Marxist  economics  had  to  disappear  at  times  before  even 
|X)litical  factors,  since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  State-appointed 
bureaucracies  to  extend  their  powders  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
bureaucracies  which  are  less  strong.  There  are  times,  of  course, 
when  economic  factors  pure  and  simple  are  the  most  powerful 
factors  that  influence  the  actions  of  States ;  but  the  Marxists 
cannot  be  supported  when  they  refer  everything  to  economics. 
It  is  by  a  contradiction  in  terms,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Hyndman 
speaks  of  the  coming  triumph  of  Marxism,  while  recognising 
the  powder  of  German  militarism.  It  would  be  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  everyday  facts  to  say  that  society  was  influenced  by 
all  these  factors,  and  by  others  which  have  not  been  enumerated, 
such  as  race  feeling.  The  war  has  certainly  not  shown  the 
breakdown  of  the  capitalist  system,  as  Social  Democrats  (not 
only  in  England)  have  been  trying  to  demonstrate.  Mr.  Hynd- 
Tnan,  for  example,  points  out  that  the  banks  would  have  had 
to  suspend  payment  in  August  if  the  State  had  not  lent  them 
its  support ;  and  so,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  exchange  houses. 
This,  how'ever,  does  not  demonstrate  the  failure  of  capitalism  ; 
it  only  demonstrates  the  control  of  the  State  by  the  capitalists 
and  financiers.  It  happens,  in  England,  that  manufacturers  and 
capitalists  usually  work  in  complete  harmony,  though  the  financier 
has  more  power  than  the  manufacturer  at  moments  of  crisis. 
In  August  and  September,  for  instance,  it  was  impossible  for 
business  houses  to  borrow  money  from  the  banks ;  the  banks 
simply  refused  to  lend.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturer  can  dictate  terms  to  the  financier,  and  the  militarist 
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Government  to  both ;  though  it  is  true  tliat  German  bankers 
have  extended  the  American  plan  of  “interlocking  directorates” 
to  business  firms  and  industrial  establishments  in  a  way  not 
contemplated  even  by  the  Morgan  interests.  A  comparison  of 
the  first  war  loans  raised  in  Germany  and  England  will  show 
that  the  German  war  loan  w'as  intended  to  appeal  to  a  purelv 
manufacturing  community,  exactly  as  our  own  was  intended  to 
appeal  to  groups  of  wealthy  financiers.  Which  method  is  pre¬ 
ferable  is  not  the  point  :  the  point  is  that  each  loan  showed  the 
power  of  capital  and  the  powerlessness  of  Social  Democracy. 
The  war  loans  are  typical  of  everything  else. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  million  trade  unionists  now 
in  the  army  will  come  back  to  their  normal  occupations  with 
enlarged  and  altered  view's,  and  they  may  be  able  to  make  their 
influence  felt  politically,  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  if  they 
pay  greater  attention  than  they  have  done  to  new'  discussions  of 
public  questions.  But  there  is  nothing  to  w’arraut  our  thinking 
that  they  will  resume  their  customary  life  w'ith  the  set  purpose 
of  replacing  the  present  capitalistic  system  by  Mr.  Hyndman’s 
form  of  Social  Democracy.  That  form  of  politics  has  been  tried 
in  Germany ;  it  carries  its  traditions  back  to  the  renowned  name 
of  ]\Iarx ;  and  it  has  proved,  in  practice,  a  complete  failure. 
In  referring  every  problem  to  economics  for  its  solution,  Marx 
demonstrated  the  narrowness  of  his  mind.  His  followers,  both 
in  England  and  abroad,  have  proved  their  own  lack  of  inventive¬ 
ness.  No  political  system  can  stand  upon  that  foundation.  The 
w'orkman  will  be  much  more  faithful  to  his  ow'n  interests,  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  race,  if  he  will  put  his  Marx  aside,  and 
bethink  himself  instead  of  a  scheme  for  turning  his  trade  union 
into  a  guild — or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  then  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  co-operative  association.  By  doing  so  he  will  add  to  his 
value  as  a  human  unit  in  society,  and  not  merely  to  his  Marxist 
value  as  an  e(*onomic  producer. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 


THK  FINAL  EXPUT.SION  OF  GERMANY  FROM  CHINA. 


Thr  Japanese  capture  of  the  port  of  Tsingtau,  carrying  with  it 
the  possession  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochao — a  temporary 
possession  by  the  Japanese  promised  only  so  far  as  China  and  not 
Germany  is  concerned — is  supposed  to  put  an  end  to  German 
influence  in  the  Far  East.  This  supposition,  however,  is  very 
far  from  being  true.  Something  much  more  persistent  and 
sustained  will  be  needed  to  stamp  out  the  malign  influence  that 
Germany  has  exercised  in  the  Far  East  since  the  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  betw’^een  China  and  Japan  twenty  years  ago.  Her 
main  object  throughout  that  period  has  been  to  create  trouble 
among  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  more  especially  betw’een  England 
on  the  one  side  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other,  to  rob 
China  while  posing  as  her  friend,  and  generally  to  execute  her 
cuckoo  policy  of  appropriating  the  nests  that  do  not  belong  to 
her.  The  loss  of  Kiaochao  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  sufficient 
to  make  her  change  her  ways.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
the  ninety-nine  years’  lease  of  the  place  there  is  a  clause 
stipulating  that  China  must  on  demand  provide  Germany  with 
another  port  and  settlement  which  she  may  at  any  time  deem 
preferable,  and  also  that  China  is  to  indemnify  Germany  for  all 
the  sums  that  she  may  have  expended  upon  Kiaochao.  There¬ 
fore,  we  may  anticipate  that  if  Germany  ever  gets  the  chance 
she  will  come  down  upon  the  Chinese  Government  to  recoup  her 
for  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  Japanese  the  other  day. 

.We  must  look  to  it  for  our  own  sake  that  Germany  is  to  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  Far  East,  that  her  presence  and 
prestige  shall  be  wholly  wiped  out  there  as  a  material  penalty, 
which  she  will  feel,  for  the  w^anton  outrages  she  has  committed 
in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  Belgium,  during  the  last  four 
months.  For  Carthago  we  must  now  read  “Delenda  est 
Germania,”  and  we  have  the  power  to  make  the  threat  effective 
if  we  show  no  moral  flabbiness !  If  we  do  not  use  it,  the  British 
of  the  coming  generations  will  bitterly  regret  it  and  denounce  our 
negligence  in  their  interests.  It  is  not  merely  the  military 
tyranny  of  Prussia,  but  the  unscrupulous  competition  in  finance 
and  commerce  of  Germany  that  has  now'  to  be  ended  for  many 
generations  to  come.  Strong  as  was  tbe  position  of  Germany 
through  her  naval  station  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  she 
had  w'ormed  herself  into  a  still  stronger  position  in  the  world 
of  Far  Eastern  finance  by  the  influence  and  strategical  base  so 
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many  of  her  bankers  and  promoting  adventurers  have  acquired 
and  still  retain  in  the  City  of  London.  Nothing  short  of  a 
persistent  pursuit  and  complete  uprooting  of  the  whole  system 
will  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  intriguing  and  the  pushful  methods 
of  the  German  concessionnaire  in  China  where  he  has  elbowed  us 
out  of  much  of  our  rights. 

Kiaochao  is  lost  to  Germany,  but  her  concessions  in  the  Treaty 
Ports  remain  untouched.  At  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  they  are 
of  considerable  extent,  and  they  have  been  utilised  during  the 
present  war  as  bases  for  German  operations  in  China.  These 
operations  have  included  a  systematic  plot  for  influencing  and 
misleading  Chinese  opinion  through  the  Press  and  news  circulars 
concocted  by  the  Berlin  Press  Bureau  and  its  sjiecial  representa¬ 
tives  resident  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  Their  principal  object 
is  to  injure  and  lower  British  reputation  and  influence  in  the 
provinces  through  which  the  Anglo-Chinese  lines  of  railway  pass, 
and  to  undermine  the  reserved  rights  possessed  by  this  country 
in  the  Yangtse  Valley.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  mischief 
has  already  been  caused  by  this  propaganda,  which  has  been 
supported  by  lavish  expenditure,  but  the  dismissal  of  the  English 
editor  of  the  most  important  Peking  paper  provides  strong  evidence 
of  German  influence  and  of  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which 
it  is  sustained.  These  proceedings  and  their  consequences  have 
only  been  jxissible  because  the  nominally  commercial  con¬ 
cessions  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  have  furnished  the  bases  for 
these  hostile  operations  through  the  forbearance  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  five  belligerent  Powers  at  war  with  Germany,  who 
each  and  all  possess  concessions  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 
While  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  war  recorded  in  modern  history 
at  least  is  in  progress,  those  five  allied  Powers  have  tolerated  the 
proceedings  of  their  enemy  in  the  adjoining  concession  or  settle¬ 
ment.  Why?  There  is  absolutely  no  valid  reason  for  this  weak 
and  foolish  toleration. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  foreign  settlements 
in  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as 
leased  territories,  such  as  Kiaochao  and  Wei  Hai  Wei.  They 
are  assigned  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  China  so  that  the 
foreign  traders  may  have  a  place  on  which  to  build  houses,  enclose 
gardens  and  ground  for  the  erection  of  churches,  hospitals, 
cemeteries,  &c.  These  settlements  enjoy  municipal  independence, 
but  the  immunity  the  occupants  have  from  the  action  of  Chinese 
Courts  is  not  due  to  their  residence  in  the  settlement,  but  to 
the  general  ex-territorial  privilege  possessed  by  all  subjects  of 
the  Treaty  Powers  throughout  China.  The  foreign  settlement 
represents,  therefore,  a  piece  of  private,  or  at  the  most  communal. 
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property,  and  nothing  else.  It  exists,  it  is  true,  on  what  might 
be  called  Chinese  territory,  if  so  much  energy  had  not  been 
expended  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  proving  that  it  had 
been  abstracted  from  it,  and  that  the  immunity  of  the  foreigners 
from  Chinese  interference  extended  to  all  Chinese  resident  within 
the  settlement.  While  the  settlement  is  clearly  the  property  of 
the  holder,  it  has  also  been  made  clear  that  it  is  outside  the 
sovereignty  of  China.  It  becomes  consequently  a  legitimate 
object  of  attack  during  the  existence  of  hostilities. 

But  the  foreign  settlements  in  Chinese  ports  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  security  of  a  different  kind,  based  on  the  observance 
of  a  principle  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  was  the  old  theory  that  China  was  an 
exclusive  country,  that  the  right  to  trade  with  her  had  had  to  be 
wrested  from  her  by  force,  and  that  all  Europeans  and  Americans 
were  combined  in  a  common  cause  which  bound  them  to  act 
together  in  maintaining  the  position  that  had  been  acquired  for 
all  of  them  by  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  first  place  of 
England  and  I’ ranee  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  upholding 
of  this  principle  has  never  before  been  subjected  to  any  strain, 
for  the  Treaty  Powers  have  never  been  at  war  with  one  another — 
the  exception  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  not  proving  anything, 
for  the  Germans  in  China  were  then  few  in  number  and  without 
any  inqwrtance  w'hatever — and  in  the  case  of  the  war  between 
France  and  China  the  common  cause  was  to  oppose  Chinese 
encroachment.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Treaty  Powers 
holding  settlements  in  China  are  now  waging  war  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  fact  dominates  the  whole  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  There  is  no  precedent  limiting  or  qualifying  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  forms  a  new  departure. 

But  it  will  be  said,  and  this  has  been  the  attitude  adopted  to 
the  present  moment,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere  with  the 
harmony  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  foreign  settlements, 
which  are  too  generally  regarded  as  a  single  and  complete  com¬ 
munity  in  face  of  the  Chinese,  and  not  as  composed  of  separate 
pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  nations  and  Powers. 
This  argument  is  really  fallacious,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
has  never  been  any  goodwill  in  the  German  settlement  towards 
its  neighbours.  The  attitude  of  the  Germans  in  their  settlement, 
as  anyone  acquainted  with  Shanghai  affairs  since  1895  will  certify, 
has  been  aggressive,  self-asserting,  and  interfering.  They  have 
not  shown  the  least  desire  to  make  the  common  good  their  object, 
but  have  endeavoured  on  every  possible  occasion  to  extend  their 
influence,  to  the  detriment  of  the  others,  among  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  the  native  city  outside  the  European  concession. 
But  if  this  was  their  attitude  before  the  war,  it  has  become  more 
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recklessly  hostile  and  provocative  since.  No  lie  has  been  too 
base  to  serve  the  purpose  of  their  news  factory,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  in  bribing  the  Chinese  officials  so  that  it  may  be 
carried  far  and  wide  throughout  China,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Allies,  and  more  especially  of  hlngland.  The  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance  and  toleration  upon  which  the  preservation  of  the  foreign 
settlements  from  the  operations  of  war  is  supposed  to  be  based 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Germans  dwelling  at  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Germans  have  acted  in  this  manner 
because  they  had  absolute  faith  in  their  triumph,  and  they  counted 
on  becoming  as  supreme  in  China  as  they  would  have  been  in 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  their  expectations  were 
realised  they  hoped  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  foreign  settlements 
at  Shanghai,  and  thus  acquire  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
be  found  in  China.  No  other  supposition  will  explain  the 
arrogance  with  which  they  have  comported  themselves  towards 
their  neighbours  in  Shanghai,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
carried  their  intrigues  among  the  Chinese.  The  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance  that  the  different  nationalities  were  to  extend  to  one  another 
in  the  Chinese  settlements  in  the  event  of  war  occurring  between 
them  was  more  or  less  a  presumption,  an  unwritten  chapter 
without  any  positive  or  regular  basis,  but  at  the  least  it  implied 
that  it  should  be  merited  by  the  most  correct  and  circumspect 
behaviour,  and  the  absence  of  all  provocation  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  involved.  From  this  latter  point  of  view  Germany  can 
claim  no  consideration  at  all,  because  her  action  has  been  most 
provocative  in  China  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  she  has  striven 
to  create  an  anti-English  tendency  in  that  country  which  would 
have  simplified  her  projects  to  appropriate  what  had  belonged  to 
us  after  she  had  realised  her  expectations  of  bringing  the  war  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  main  points  relating  to  the  foreign 
settlements  or  residential  concessions  of  the  Treaty  Powers  in 
China.  They  are  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  each  nation 
concerned.  They  are  in  CKina,  but  they  have  been  most  rigidly 
preserved  against  the  sovereign  rights  of  China ;  consequently 
there  is  no  violation  of  China’s  neutrality  in  attacking  any  one 
of  them  on  the  necessity  arising.  As  the  execution  of  this  right 
might  have  entailed  injury  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  common 
cause  as  against  China,  an  informal  and  vague  licence  of  immunity 
was  assumed  to  have  been  granted ,  placing  these  settlements  out¬ 
side  the  range  of  warlike  operations.  The  value  of  this  licence 
has  never  been  established  in  practice,  because  no  case  had 
arisen  in  the  past ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  privilege  was 
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based  on  the  assumption  that  the  parties  involved  would  display 
in  the  exceptional  circumstances  moderation,  forbearance,  and 
rigorous  abstention  from  all  acts  of  open  or  secret  w'arfare.  In 
every  single  particular  the  Germans  have  violated  this  tacit  and 
implied  understanding  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  wholly  in¬ 
formal  and  tolerated  rather  than  binding  acceptance  of  the  theory 
that  the  foreign  settlements  in  China  are  immune  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  state  of  war  between  their  nations.  This  immunity 
is  quite  vague  and  unreal.  It  absolutely  ceases  to  exist  w'hen 
one  of  them  has  wantonly  ignored  and  broken  the  conditions 
upon  which  a  privileged  and  exceptional  position  might  be  held  to 
rest. 

But  it  may  be  said,  accepting  the  facts  as  set  forth,  and  they 
cannot  be  refuted,  and  admitting  the  force  of  the  argument  based 
thereon,  how'  is  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  the  settlement 
at  Shanghai  to  be  effected  without  invading  Chinese  territory 
and  committing  a  breach  of  China’s  neutrality?  The  Woi.sung 
river  and  forts  are  certainly  Chinese,  and  command  the  approach 
to  Shanghai ;  how  can  they  be  ignored  ?  The  reply  in  the  case 
of  Shanghai  is  perfectly  easy.  The  Woosung  forts  would  not 
be  defied,  the  sovereignty  of  China  would  not  be  violated,  no 
serious  operation  of  war  would  be  entailed ;  all  that  w'ould  have 
to  be  done  would  be  to  administer  wdth  local  forces  a  suitable 
correction  upon  the  offending  party.  The  Germans  in  Shanghai 
have  grossly  misbehaved  in  a  little  enclave,  w^hich  is  not  a 
Chinese,  but  an  European  ix)ssession.  They  form  one  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  foreigners  living  under  the  same  municipal  laws,  and 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  rigorous  inaction,  they  have 
striven  by  every  way  in  their  power  to  foment  trouble,  and  to  exalt 
themselves  in  Chinese  eyes  by  holding  up  their  neighbours  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  English,  French,  Belgians,  and 
Russians  are  described  in  circulars,  printed  in  the  German  settle¬ 
ment  and  distributed  broadcast  throughout  Central  and  Southern 
China  by  German-paid  agents,  as  the  inferiors  of  the  Germans,  and 
as  quite  incapable  of  resisting  the  invincible  Teutons.  No  one 
can  say  how  much  harm  and  prejudice  have  been  caused  in  this 
way,  and  the  maliciousness  of  the  intention  stands  out  beyond 
all  dispute.  Thus  have  the  Germans  disqualified  themselves  from 
being  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  members  of  the  European 
community  in  Shanghai.  They  must  be  ostracised  and  driven  out. 
A  local  force  is  available  and  sufficient  to  give  execution  to  the 
general  sentence  of  expulsion.  Each  settlement  maintains  its 
own  Volunteer  and  Police  corps.  The  combination  of  the  cor)is 
of  the  five  belligerent  States  wmuld  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the 
separate  German  parish,  probably  without  resistance  or  blood- 
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shed  ;  but  in  any  case  there  would  be  an  end  to  its  mischief-making 
operations,  and  the  property  involved  could  he  kept  in  trust  as 
a  liquid  asset  towards  the  indemnity  that  will  be  required  from 
Germany  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  it  is  very  dubious  where 
that  indemnity  will  come  from,  not  one  of  Germany’s  assets 
within  our  reach  should  escape  being  impounded  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

This  point  raises  another  question,  which  must  not  be  shirked 
by  either  the  Government  or  the  British  community  in  China. 
For  sixteen  years  Germany  has  waged  a  ruthless  war  against 
all  other  countries,  and,  more  than  any  other,  against  ourselves, 
in  the  matter  of  railway  concessions  in  China.  Not  content  with 
her  railway  and  mining  concessions  in  Shantung,  she  set  herself 
the  task  of  intruding  upon  and  diminishing  the  area  reserved  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  Yangtse  Valley.  She  succeeded  far  better 
than  anyone  would  have  conceived  to  be  possible.  Her  last 
triumph  was  to  obtain,  in  1913,  a  third  share  in  the  Hukuang 
line,  a  trunk  railway  through  the  central  provinces  of  Hunan 
and  Hupeh  to  Szchuen,  where  she  had  absolutely  no  rights  at 
all,  and  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  unauthorised  intruder. 
Owing  to  their  pushfulness,  they  secured  the  division  of  this  great 
line  of  1,600  miles  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  they  appro¬ 
priated  to  themselves  by  the  lassitude  and  neglect  of  the  British 
Government,  which  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  warn  off 
Germany  as  an  intruder  in  Central  China.  The  record  of  British 
diplomacy  in  China  has  been,  for  many  years,  one  of  tame  and 
cowardly  surrender  with  regard  to  the  concessions  it  obtained  in 
1898,  but  to  no  one  else  has  it  yielded  to  the  same  extent,  and 
gone  on  yielding  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  present  war,  as  it 
did  to  Germany. 

The  explanation  of  this  constantly  yielding  attitude  is  to  be 
found  in  other  causes  than  a  want  of  diplomatic  ability  and 
mental  resolution.  It  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  influence 
acquired  by  German  financiers  in  British  Far  Eastern  finance. 
This  assertion  could  be  illustrated  by  many  examples.  In  1904 
the  concession  for  the  all-important  Shanghai-Nanking  railway 
was  almost  lost  by  deferring,  in  a  manner  beyond  comprehension 
at  the  time,  the  necessary  measures  until  the  very  eve  of  its 
lapse ;  and  only  the  other  day  at  Pukow  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  British  capital  was  behind  the  German  tender  for 
the  necessary  works,  which  was  only  beaten  after  a  hard  struggle 
by  the  French.  In  plain  words,  British  capital  w'as  embargoed 
by  German  directors  to  filch  a  contract  that  should,  beyond  all 
question,  have  fallen  into  British  hands,  and  the  plot  was  only 
defeated  by  the  fortuitous  intervention  of  a  third  party.  A 
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separate  British  tender  had  not  sufficient  capital  behind  it,  and 
\vas  therefore  summarily  rejected.  Yet  Pukow  is  the  terminus 
of  three  Anglo-Chinese  railways,  either  already  constructed  or 
in  course  of  construction,  and  an  exclusively  British  banking 
institution  would  have  seen  to  it  that  so  valuable  a  contract  should 
not  be  lost  for  lack  of  the  necessary  financial  backing.  But  a 
Bank  swayed  by  cosmopolitan  considerations,  which  takes  the 
colour  of  its  policy  from  German  directors,  is  not  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  British  community  in  the  Far  East.  Very 
different  indeed  is  the  method  of  business  that  finds  favour  with 
the  Deutsche  Bank  and  its  associates,  who  have  worked  exclu¬ 
sively,  as  well  as  unscrupulously,  for  the  ends  and  exalting  of 
“the  dear  Fatherland.” 

For  the  reasons  set  forth,  the  loss  of  Kiaochao  is  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  Germany  from  China.  She 
retains  bases  in  that  country  which  she  is  utilising  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a  hostile  propaganda,  one  restrained  by  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  using  the  vilest  weapons — slander  and  calumny — in  the 
human  armoury.  A  self-respecting  nation  w'ould  never  stoop  to 
the  low  methods  favoured  by  the  Germans  before  the  war  and 
since  its  outbreak.  Their  one  aim  has  been  to  blacken  the  English 
character,  to  represent  this  country  as  weak  and  suffering  from 
senile  decay,  and  to  assure  the  millions  of  China  that  the  power 
of  England  is  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  that  Germany  will  rise 
to  the  topmost  place  of  power  and  glory  on  its  ruins.  This 
propaganda  is  carried  on  by  the  abuse  of  a  privileged  position. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  that  privileged  position  to  make  it  exempt 
from  suitable  reprisals.  If  it  were  necessary  in  order  to  inflict 
the  merited  chastisement  to  violate  Chinese  sovereign  rights,  it 
would  probably  be  generally  concluded  that  the  result  to  be 
attained  was  not  worth  the  trouble.  But  no  Chinese  rights  would 
be  violated,  no  operations  of  war  would  be  required  to  end,  and 
cast  out  the  Germans  from,  their  settlement  at  Shanghai.  It 
would  only  demand  the  employment  of  the  local  volunteers  and 
ix)lice  to  put  an  end  to  a  nuisance  and  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
neighbour  who  had  shown  a  marked  inability  to  appreciate  the 
obligations  of  his  position.  Chinese  opinion  would  be  far  more 
deeply  impi-essed  by  such  a  step  at  Shanghai  than  by  the  Japanese 
success  at  Kiaochao,  for  it  would  then  be  clear  to  them  that 
Germany  had  been  placed  under  a  ban  by  all  the  civilised  nations. 

But  we  must  look  for  more  tangible  and  material  rewards  after 
the  war  than  the  moral  satisfaction  to  he  derived  in  fixing  a 
stigma  on  the  German  Government  and  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
China  and  her  ]ieople.  The  cancelling  of  all  German  contracts 
in  China  and  their  transference  to  the  .\llies  may  provide  a  small 
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contribution  to  the  total  indemnity  that  Germany  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  end,  and,  in  the  dearth  of  other  assets,  this  will  no 
doubt  count  for  something.  The  main  object  before  this  country 
should  be  the  absolute  and  complete  uprooting  of  all  German 
influence  and  participation  in  the  operations  of  British  Banks  and 
financial  corporations  in  China.  The  mere  presence  of  a  German 
director  on  any  of  these  societies  should  be  rendered  impossible 
by  the  immediate  and  unequivocal  demand  of  British  public 
opinion.  British  banks,  especially  in  countries  like  China,  where 
international  competition  is  so  keen,  should  be  controlled  and 
governed  solely  by  nationals,  and  cosmopolitan  financiers  w'ithout 
any  sentiment  of  patriotism  should  have  no  place  on  them. 
Indeed,  if  there  is  any  such  sentiment  among  them  it  would 
tend  in  an  opposite  direction. 

When  the  war  is  over,  as  some  day  or  other  it  will  be,  the 
arrangement  of  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  by  Germany  will  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  financial  magnates  who  seek  to  control 
the  money  markets  of  the  world.  When  we  see  how  German 
influences  permeate  all  the  banking  and  financial  institutions  of 
the  City  of  London,  even  while  Germany  is  waging  war  in  the 
most  brutal  manner  recorded  in  modern  history,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  fear  that  these  influences,  unless  they  are  promptly  destroyed 
and  torn  up  like  so  many  w^eeds  in  the  garden  of  British  industry 
and  commerce,  will  avail  to  moderate  and  reduce  the  terms  that 
should  be  imposed  on  the  provoker  of  this  most  cruel  contest 
when  the  end  is  reached.  But  at  least  let  us  make  sure,  and  let 
us  not  delay  in  the  preliminaries,  that  the  presence  and  influence 
of  the  Germans  shall  be  excluded  from  China,  where  they  have 
played,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  most  disturbing  and 
discreditable  part,  seeking  by  low  intrigue  and  unscrupulous 
cunning  to  oust  all  their  competitors,  and  to  set  them  by  the 
ears  one  with  the  other. 
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Tiiii  past  mouth  (February  18th-March  18th)  has  been  chiefly  notable 
for  the  sudden  and  dramatic  transfer  of  naval  interest  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  the  Allied  Anglo-French  fleets 
are  now  engaged  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Straits  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  occupying  Constantinople.  In  the  Bussiau 
theatre  of  war  there  has  been  continuous  fighting  all  along  the 
700-mile  battle-front,  the  result  being  to  leave  the  situation  in  the 
East  very  much  as  it  was  when  this  monthly  record  of  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  18th  F''ebruai-y,  In  the  West  the  Germans 
have  remained  for  the  most  part  on  the  defensive,  sufficient  men 
being  left  in  the  fighting  line  to  garrison  the  trenches,  while  Beserve 
troops  concentrated  at  convenient  centres  in  rear  of  the  front  have 
only  been  brought  up  when  counter-attacks  have  been  necessary  to 
prevent  the  defensive  line  from  being  pushed  back.  The  French 
have  continued  their  local  attacks  along  most  part  of  the  front 
occupied,  notably  in  the  Arras  district,  in  Champagne,  in  the 
.\rgonne,  in  the  district  of  Woerth,  and  in  Alsace ;  but  except  in 
Champagne,  where  they  have  advanced  a  couple  of  kilometres  north¬ 
wards,  there  are  no  appreciable  gains  to  show  for  the  fighting  which 
has  been  nearly  continuous  during  the  month.  On  the  10th  March 
Sir  John  French’s  troops  won  a  tactical  success,  the  significance  of 
which  will  be  discussed  later  on  in  this  article,  but  generally  the 
strategical  situation  in  the  West  remains  unaltered,  and  the  stale¬ 
mate  continues. 

The  operations  now  going  on  in  the  Dardanelles  ^  demand 
first  attention  owing  to  the  possibilities  which  are  opened 
up  by  the  inauguration  of  this  new  theatre  of  war.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  share  which  the  Fleet 
is  taking  in  the  operations  now  in  progress  in  the  region  of  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula,  but  the  military  and  naval  situations  dove¬ 
tail  so  closely  into  one  another  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  them 
altogether  apart.  What  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  understand  is 
that  the  naval  attack  on  the  forts  defending  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  only  a  preliminary  operation,  which  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  land  operations  undertaken  with  the  object  of  defeating 
the  Turkish  Army  now  concentrated  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
That  the  ships’  fire  will  subdue  the  forts  goes  without  saying,  seeing 
how  great  a  preponderance  of  artillery  is  on  their  side.  Taking  the 
British  Fleet  alone,  without  counting  the  French  ships  or  the  East 
Indian  Squadron,  there  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  12  battleships, 
1  battle  cruiser,  and  1  armoured  cruiser  engaged  in  the  bombard- 

(1)  .\  map  of  the  Dardanelles  accompanies  the  article  on  “The  Defences  of 
Couituatinople.” — Ed.  F.R. 
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merit,  and  among  them  these  ships  have  eight  ITi-inch,  forty-four 
12-inch,  eight  10-inch,  twelve  9'2-inch,  twenty-eight  7'y-inch,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  6-inch  guns.  The  heaviest  pieces  of  ordnance 
mounted  in  the  forts  are,  according  to  present  information,  Krupp’s 
14-inch  guns,  eight  of  which  are  known  to  be  sited  in  the  batteries 
defending  that  part  of  the  Straits  which  is  called  the  “Narrows,” 
two  guns  being  in  each  of  the  forts  J  and  L  in  the  Kalid  Bahr  group 
of  defences,  and  two  in  each  of  the  forts  U  and  V  on  the  Chanak 
side  of  the  Straits.  It  is  obvious  that  by  concentrating  the  fire  of 
the  ships  against  each  of  these  forts  in  turn  their  reduction  is  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  15-inch  guns  of  the  Queen  Elizabeih  alone 
could  knock  out  any  of  the  forts  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  difficulty 
is  for  the  ships  to  advance  to  decisive  range  owing  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  mines  in  the  waterway,  but  a  good  many  forts  have  already 
been  silenced,  and  a  good  many  more  will  share  the  same  fate  before 
the  18th  of  next  month. 

Bombardment  of  fixed  fortifications  has  never  been  regarded  as 
the  primary  work  of  the  Fleet,  the  function  of  which  is  not  to 
destroy  forts  on  land,  but  ships  at  sea.  The  operation  now  taking 
place  is  only  possible  because  the  Allied  Fleets  have  undisputed 
command  of  the  sea.  Were  there  any  risk  of  an  attack  by  hostile 
ships  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  every  round  of  ammunition  until 
that  risk  was  removed.  As  it  is,  the  bombardment  can  go  on  un¬ 
interruptedly  till  its  object  has  been  accomplished,  the  wastage  in 
ammunition  being  made  good  from  the  naval  base  at  Malta.  Alone, 
however,  the  Fleet  is  powerless  to  accomplish  the  ultimate  purpose 
for  which  the  bombardment  has  been  undertaken.  Its  action  is 
preparatory,  and  cannot  be  decisive.  Before  our  ships  advance  into 
the  open  waters  of  the  Marmora  their  communications  must  be 
secured  behind  them,  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow 
waterway  through  which  their  supplies  will  come  must  be  cleared 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  and  troops.  This  is  where  the  Army  comes  in, 
and  why  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  patience  till  the  expeditionary 
force  has  begun  its  work. 

When  this  war  record  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  18th  of  last 
month  the  news  had  just  been  received  of  the  defeat  of  the  10th 
Eussian  Army  in  East  Prussia,  and  of  its  retirement  to  the  Niemen 
river.  A  few  days  later  full  reports  were  published  by  the  German 
and  Russian  General  Staffs,  giving  their  respective  accounts  of  what 
took  place  during  the  nine-day  battle,  which  lasted  from  the  morning 
of  the  7th  to  the  evening  of  the  15th  February.  Putting  these  two 
reports  together,  and  supplementing  them  with  additional  unofficial 
information  which  was  furnished  by  expert  writers  in  Petrograd,  it 
is  possible  from  the  facts  recorded  to  get  a  correct  understanding  of 
what  occurred,  and  at  the  same  time  estimate  its  hearing  on  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  campaign. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  week  in  February  the 
10th  Eussian  .\rmy  was  occupying  a  position  some  twenty  miles  or 
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go  inside  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia  extending  along  a  90-inile 
front  from  the  region  of  Gumbinnen  to  Johannisburg.  On  the  right 
General  BulgakofI  with  the  20th  Corps  was  holding  the  line  of  the 
Angerap  river  from  a  point  north  of  Gumbinnen  down  to  the 
Mazurian  lakes,  from  where  the  line  was  prolonged,  but  not  quite 
continuously,  to  Lyck.  This  town  formed  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
position,  the  left  extending  south  of  the  lakes  along  the  Pissa  river 
to  Johannisburg.  On  the  extreme  Russian  right  a  detached  force, 
based  on  the  fortress  of  Kovno,  was  threatening  Tilsit  with  the  inten¬ 
tion,  after  clearing  the  enemy  out  of  the  northern  comer  of  East 
Prussia,  of  then  moving  on  Konigsberg  in  conjunction  with  General 
Bulgakoff’s  Corps,  while  the  main  Russian  Army  was  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  province  along  the  routes  south  of  the  lake 
district. 

After  launching  his  Carpathian  campaign,  Hindenburg  took  up  his 
headquarters  at  Insterburg,  and  with  the  help  of  the  railways  at  his 
disposal  collected  a  force  of  some  ten  corps,  six  of  which  were  new 
formations  brought  up  from  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  w’hich  he 
assembled  on  a  line  facing  the  Russian  Army.  Tremendous  efforts 
were  made  to  get  this  army  ready  to  invade  Poland,  and  though 
the  majority  of  the  men  were  young  conscripts,  untried  in  war,  by 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  February  their  organisation  was  complete, 
and  the  equipment  all  that  could  be  desired. 

What  then  took  place  was  this :  On  the  7th  February  Hindenburg 
set  his  troops  in  motion  and  attacked  the  Russians  all  along  their  line. 
The  detached  force  near  Tilsit  was  defeated  at  Schovellen,  driven 
across  the  frontier,  and  pursued  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
when  it  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Kovno.  On  the  same  day, 
dividing  his  army  into  three  columns  (northern,  central,  southern), 
the  Marshal  directed  General  Eichorn,  commanding  the  northern 
column,  to  cross  the  Angerap  river,  attack  the  20th  Russian  Corps, 
and,  after  driving  it  back,  move  on  Suwalki,  with  the  intention  of 
enveloping  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  Russian  Army.  General 
Falck,  commanding  the  southern  column,  was  directed  on  the  same 
day  to  cross  the  Pissa  river,  seize  Johannisburg,  and  make  his  way 
with  all  speed  to  Augustovo.  While  these  flanking  movements  were 
materialising.  General  Bulow  was  ordered  to  attack  the  Russian 
centre  at  Lyck,  and  drive  the  Russians  back  on  the  troops  who  were 
undertaking  the  enveloping  operation.  The  plan  was  well  conceived, 
and  partially  succeeded.  Taken  by  surprise,  and  attacked  by  at  least 
two  German  Corps,  General  Bulgakoff  found  himself  isolated  from 
the  Russian  Army  on  his  left,  and  suffered  a  heavy  defeat.  Falling 
back  rapidly  towards  Suwalki,  the  20th  Corps  was  there  surrounded, 
and  after  fighting  for  two  days  on  four  fronts,  broke  up  into  detach¬ 
ments,  some  few  of  which  forced  their  way  through  the  German 
lines  into  the  forest  of  Augustovo,  while  the  remaining  men  of  the 
Corps  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  General  Biilow  was 
not  so  successful,  for  though  he  turned  the  Russians  out  of  Lyck,  they 
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fell  back  in  good  order  to  the  Niemen  and  Bobr  rivers,  where  they 
speedily  rallied,  received  reinforcements,  and  began  a  series  of 
counter-attacks,  which  ended  in  throwing  the  Germans  back  towards 
their  frontier. 

Thwai-ted  on  the  Niemen,  Hindenburg  then  attempted  to  strike  at 
Warsaw’  by  sending  an  expeditionary  anny  dowm  the  Narew  river. 
Leaving  only  a  containing  force,  under  General  Von  Eichorn,  to  face 
the  Russians  on  the  front  Simno-Augustovo,  he  diverted  the  bulk 
of  his  available  troops  to  the  line  Willenburg-Niedenburg-Soldau,  and 
before  the  concentration  w’as  complete  sent  three  corps  rapidly  across 
the  frontier  with  orders  to  seize  Przasnysz,  a  great  road  centre,  and 
link  up  with  a  German  Army,  which  had  been  moving  slowly  for 
some  weeks  past  up  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Vistula.  Przasnysz 
was  captured  on  February  25th,  but  the  German  success  was  only 
short  lived,  for  the  Russian  position  on  the  Narew  happens  to  be 
stronger  than  anyw’here  else  in  Poland,  on  account  of  the  three 
railway  lines,  which  converge  on  Ostrolenka,  and  which  enabled 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  on  this  occasion  to  deploy  a  superior  force 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  oppose  the  Geimans  at  Przasnysz 
before  reinforcements  could  reach  them  from  Willenburg.  After  a 
two  days’  battle  Przasnysz  was  recaptured  on  February  27th,  the 
Germans,  who  w’ere  caught  between  two  fires  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  debacle,  being  driven  back  in  disorder  towards  ^llawa 
and  Chorzele.  The  battle  of  Przasnysz  restored  prestige  to  Russian 
arms,  and  came  as  an  opportune  set-off  against  the  defeat  of  the 
10th  Russian  Army  earlier  in  the  month. 

Loth  to  admit  defeat,  Hindenburg  brought  up  fresh  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Willenburg,  and,  dividing  his  troops  into  three  columns, 
made  another  bid  for  Warsaw  during  the  second  week  in  March. 
One  column  was  sent  down  the  Omulew  river,  another  down  the 
Orzyec,  and  a  third  directed  against  Przasnysz ;  but  the  Russians 
W’ere  waiting  for  them,  and  attacked  all  three  columns  simultaneously 
before  they  could  debouch  from  the  marshes  which  lie  between  the 
frontier  of  East  Prussia  and  the  Narew  river.  The  latest  accounts 
from  Petrograd  (March  18th)  show  that  the  Germans  have  been 
again  checked  and  pushed  back  to  wdthin  ten  miles  of  their  frontier. 
For  the  present  at  any  rate  the  Russian  line  of  defence  along  the 
Niemen  and  Narew  rivers  is  intact,  and  now  that  a  thaw^  has  set 
in  the  task  which  Hindenburg  has  set  his  troops  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult.  Warsaw  is  as  safe  as  Paris. 

As  long  as  Marshal  Von  Hindenburg  is  served  by  his  admirable 
system  of  Prussian  railways  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  is 
able  to  deliver  blow  after  blow^  w'ith  an  impunity  derived  from  his 
ability  to  concentrate  troops  at  short  notice  w’here  they  are  most 
w’anted  for  the  moment.  Directly  he  gets  aw’ay  from  his  railways, 
and  is  dependent  on  motor  and  w’heeled  transport  for  supplies,  his 
offensive  movements  begin  to  show’  signs  of  paralysis,  and  eventually 
end  in  an  impasse.  Then  he  transfers  his  energies  to  another  part 
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of  the  front,  collects  another  army,  makes  another  rush,  and  con¬ 
tinues  it  till  the  Grand  Duke  has  had  time  to  bring  up  fresh  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  Bug  river.  Toiies,  quoties.  All  this  time  the 
German  Army  is  paying  dearly  for  the  Marshal’s  energy,  which  looks 
only  at  present  opportunities,  and  takes  no  account  for  the  morrow. 
Yet  a  time  must  surely  come  when  Germany  will  want  all  her  sons 
who  are  left  for  the  defence  of  her  own  frontier,  and  when  brilliant 
offensive  strategy  will  have  to  make  way  for  defensive  measures  to 
resist  invasion.  When  we  look  back  on  the  campaign,  which  the 
Germans  have  been  carrying  on  so  strenuously  on  the  Eastern  frontier 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  sum  up  results,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  show  for  the  fearful  wastage  caused  by  Hindenburg’s 
relentless  strategy.  The  Russian  invasion  of  Germany  has  been 
checked,  but  the  menace  is  still  there,  and  nothing  which  Hindenburg 
has  done  has  been  able  to  remove  it. 

In  Eastern  Galicia,  and  in  the  Bukovina,  there  has  not  been  any 
considerable  change  in  the  military  situation  during  the  past  month. 
The  position  is  not  so  clear  as  it  is  in  Poland,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Przemysl  is  as  far  from  being  relieved  as  Warsaw  is  from  being 
captured.  In  spite  of  the  weather,  which  has  impeded  military 
operations,  the  Austro-German  offensive  has  been  pushed  very 
vigorously,  but  without  any  corresponding  success.  While  the 
Russians  have  temporarily  retired  from  the  Carpathian  passes,  and 
have  occupied  positions  defending  the  approaches  to  Przemysl,  they 
have  strengthened  their  left  wing  with  the  intention  of  pushing  the 
Austrians  back  frorh  the  Dniester  river.  Stanislaw  has  been  re¬ 
captured,  and  Czemovitch  is  being  threatened.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  fighting  in  this  region  all  through  the  month, 
but  without  decisive  results.  What  seems  clear,  however,  is  that 
the  Austro-German  offensive  has  failed  in  its  object,  which  was  to 
relieve  the  fortress  of  Przemysl  and  reconquer  Galicia.  The  sur¬ 
render  of  Przemysl  seems  imminent. ^ 

Turning  now  to  the  western  theatre  of  war,  a  fact  of  salient  interest 
to  note  is  the  French  offensive  in  Champagne.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  Paris  communiques  during  the  past  month  will  know 
that  continuous  fighting  has  been  going  on  between  Reims  and  the 
Argonne  ever  since  the  16th  February,  when  the  French  first  began 
to  take  the  offensive  in  this  direction.  The  locality  chosen  is  one 
of  the  strongest  points  in  the  French  line  of  defence.  A  few  miles 
behind  the  front  Perthes — Le  Mesnil — Beau  Sejour,  on  which  the 
French  offensive  is  progressing,  is  the  Verdun — St.  Menehould — 
Reims  railway  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  French  position, 
and  fed  by  two  other  railways,  which  lead  from  the  valley  of  the 
Marne,  and  by  which  reinforcements  and  supplies  reach  the  French 
Army.  On  the  left  is  a  large  French  force  facing  the  Germans  in 
their  position  north  of  Reims,  and  waiting  an  opportunity  to  break 

(1)  Its  fall  was  announced  on  March  22nd. 
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through  to  the  north,  while  on  the  right  is  the  Argonne  forest,  which 
interposes  a  formidable  barrier  between  the  German  Army  watching 
the  fortress  of  Verdun  and  the  German  Army  in  Champagne.  Fifty 
miles  away  to  the  front  is  the  now’  dismantled  Vauban  fortress  of 
Mezi^res,  where  the  River  Meuse  makes  a  bend  to  the  north  on  its 
w’ay  to  Namur,  and  forms  one  of  the  main  lines  of  retreat  for  the 
German  Army  through  Belgium.  If  the  French  can  drive  an  enclave 
of  sufficient  width  and  depth  into  the  German  line  in  this  locality, 
it  will  have  a  reactionary  effect  on  other  parts  of  the  enemy’s  front, 
and  bring  about  a  general  retirement  in  order  to  preserve  the  lateral 
communications  of  one  part  of  the  lino  with  the  others.  Hence  the 
significance  of  the  French  offensive. 

Among  other  strategical  possibilities,  which  must  have  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  General  Joffre  w’hen  he  initiated  the  French  offensive 
in  the  Champagne  district,  was  the  opportunity  which  a  successful 
advance  would  give  of  getting  hold  of  the  railway,  w’hich  runs  from 
Apremont  ^  (see  map)  along  the  rear  of  the  German  position  through 
Somme  Py  to  Reims.  This  railroad  is  being  used  by  the  Germans  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  St.  Menehould — Reims  railway  is  being 
used  by  the  French,  and  if  the  French  can  get  possession  of  it  they 
will  succeed  in  destroying  the  line  of  communication  w’hich  is  in  use 
for  the  distribution  of  supplies  along  the  German  front  from  Reims 
to  the  Meuse.  The  loss  of  this  railway  to  the  Gennans  would  increase 
the  importance  of  the  obstacle  of  the  Argonne,  as  the  high  road 
from  Varennes  through  the  Bois  de  la  Grurie  is  in  French  hands, 
although  the  Germans,  who  have  an  advanced  post  at  Varennes, 
have  been  fighting  hard  for  niore  than  three  months  to  get  astride 
of  this  road  and  open  up  another  line  of  communication  with 
Champagne. 

The  French  offensive  is  taking  place  along  a  five-mile  front  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  west  of  Perthes  to  the  east  of  Beau  Sejour,  and  here  a 
large  army,  composed  according  to  German  official  reports,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  regard  as  exaggerated,  of  six  French  Corps,  has 
been  slowly  pushing  its  way  northwards,  gaining  a  few  yards  one 
day  and  a  few  more  the  next,  the  troops  working  in  reliefs,  as  they 
would  do  at  a  regular  siege,  and  consolidating  their  positions  as  they 
go  along.  Although  there  is  only  a  gain  of  some  tw’o  to  three  kilo¬ 
metres  of  ground  to  show  for  five  weeks’  continuous  fighting,  the 
operation  has  none  the  less  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was  under¬ 
taken,  and  which  w’as  to  bring  a  constant  pressure  on  the  German 
position,  and  by  so  doing  compel  the  enemy  to  use  up  his  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  prevent  a  cleavage  in  the  line.  Progress  has  been  neces¬ 
sarily  slow  owing  to  the  necessity  for  proceeding  by  regular  siege 
methods,  which  are  the  only  means  by  which  an  enemy  holding  an 

(1)  This  Apremont,  which  is  the  present  rail  head  of  the  line  running  through 
the  Bois  de  Grurie  from  Reims  to  Verdun,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Apremont  on  the  St.  Mihiel — Pont-a-Mousson  road,  round  which  there  has  been 
such  heavy  fighting  during  the  past  three  months. 
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entrenched  position  can  now  be  successfully  attacked.  The  procedure 
adopted  has  been  well  described  in  the  following  words  by  the 
“British  Observer”  who  is  attached  to  General  Jofire’s  headquarters, 
and  who  was  allowed  to  visit  the  district  while  operations  were  in 
progress : — 

“Every  day  an  attack  is  made  on  a  trench,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  little 
woods,  or  to  gain  ground  in  one  of  them ;  every  day  the  ground  gained  has  to 
be  transformed  so  as  to  give  protection  to  its  new  occupants,  and  means  of  access 
to  their  supports ;  every  night,  and  on  many  days,  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks 
have  to  be  repulsed.  Each  attack  has  to  be  prepared  by  a  violent  and  accurate 
artillery  fire,  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  trench  has  to  be  morally  captured  by 
gun  fire  before  it  can  be  actually  seized  by  the  infantry.  Once  in  the  new  trench 
the  men  have  to  work  with  their  entrenching  tools  without  exposing  themselves, 
and  wait  for  a  counter-attack,  doing  meanwhile  what  damage  they  can  to  the 
enemy  with  hand  grenades  and  machine  guns.  Thus  the  amount  of  rifle  fire  is 
very  small  :  it  is  a  war  of  explosives  and  bayonets.” 

If  the  present  pressure  can  be  maintained  at  this  point,  and,  still 
better,  increased,  the  effect  will  be  to  cause  a  further  diversion  of 
German  troops  to  the  threatened  point  to  prevent  the  line  being 
pierced.  Whence  are  reinforcements  to  come  ?  The  German  Armies 
are  fighting  on  two  fronts,  which  between  them  cover  some 
1,200  miles  of  ground.  There  are  no  unemployed  Eeserve  Corps 
either  in  the  western  or  eastern  theatre  of  war,  and  reinforcements 
for  the  west  will  either  have  to  be  taken  from  the  Russian  frontier 
or  from  somewhere  down  the  500-mile  battle  front  which  the  Germans 
are  holding  in  France  and  Flanders.  The  Russians  already  appear 
to  have  a  superiority  of  force  in  Poland,  and  any  weakening  of  Ger¬ 
man  strength  in  this  direction  means  uncovering  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  for  a  Russian  invasion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  German 
troops  are  detached  from  one  part  of  the  W’estern  front  to  another, 
General  Joffre  and  Sir  John  French  will  then  get  the  opportunity  for 
which  they  have  been  vvaiting  so  long,  but  which  they  have  been 
glad  to  postpone  till  the  new  British  Armies  are  ready  to  take  the 
field.  The  French  offensive  in  Champagne  marked  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  of  1915,  and  the  German  Emperor  was  right  when  he 
recently  directed  attention  to  this  locality  as  the  point  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  fixed. 

The  Germans  still  continue  to  hold  on  to  St.  Mihiel  and  its  suburb 
Chauvoncourt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  but  their  hold  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  retreat  from  the  Marne,  when  the  Crown  Prince’s  army  was 
driven  back  to  the  Meuse  on  the  north  of  Verdun,  a  flying  column, 
accompanied  by  heavy  artillery,  was  sent  out  from  Metz  to  seize  the 
town  of  St.  Mihiel  and  construct  a  bridge-head  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  the  intention  being  to  isolate  Verdun  from  Toul  by  cutting 
the  railway  at  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  point 
d’appui  across  the  river  with  the  purpose  of  linking  up  with  the 
German  Army  operating  north  of  Verdun,  and  so  completing  the 
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investment  of  the  fortress.  The  attack  took  the  French  by  surprise, 
and  when  the  powerful  fort  known  as  the  Camp  de  Komain  (see 
sketch),  w'hich  dominates  the  river-bed  at  St.  Mihiel,  was  destroyed 
by  the  German  guns,  the  town  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  without 
further  fighting.  The  French  sent  out  a  mobile  force  from  Toul  to 
operate  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  endeavoured  to  displace  the 
Germans,  who  had  meanwhile  dug  themselves  securely  into  their 
positions  surrounding  St.  Mihiel.  The  French  reached  the  road 
between  St.  Mihiel  and  Pont-a-Mousson,  which  latter  town  they 
occupied,  and  are  using  as  an  advanced  base  for  operating  north¬ 
wards,  but  so  far  they  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  line  drawn  on 
the  sketch,  and  communications  between  St.  Mihiel  and  Metz  are 
still  open  along  the  road  through  Vigneulles,  and  by  the  railway- 
through  Thiancourt  ^  and  Amaville  dowm  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle. 

On  the  north  the  French  are  pushing  their  way  from  the  line  now 
occupied,  and  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  down  towards  the  St. 
Mihiel — Vigneulles  road.  The  present  position  is  this :  They  hold 
all  the  heights  of  the  Cotes  de  Meuse,  which  extend  for  some  six 
or  eight  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  on  the  17th  February  they  con¬ 
solidated  their  position  by  capturing  a  powerful  German  redoubt, 
which  had  been  constructed  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  village  of 
Les  Eparges  in  the  valley  of  the  Ix)ngeau  river.  This  opened  the 
way  south,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  wdll  reach  the 
St.  Mihiel — Vigneulles  road,  and  by  so  doing  force  the  Germans  to 
leave  the  place  in  order  to  save  their  communications  with  Metz 
The  position  is  interesting,  and  especially  so  because  it  is  another 
proof  of  how  enormously  the  power  of  the  defence  has  been  increased 
since  the  last  great  European  war.  Looking  at  the  sketch  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  position,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  impossible  that  so 
contracted  an  enclave  could  be  pushed  into  the  French  lines  without 
imminent  risk  to  the  German  force  holding  the  bridge-head  on  the 
river.  Yet  this  force,  which  has  been  practically  besieged  by  the 
French  on  three  fronts,  has  maintained  its  position  for  nearly  five 
months  in  spite  of  almost  continuous  efforts  on  the  French  side  to 
force  it  to  retire.  German  tenacity  has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the 
matter,  but  so  also  have  machine  guns  and  high  explosive  howitzers, 
which  have  revolutionised  tactics  and  rendered  the  attack  of  an 
entrenched  position  practically  prohibitive  except  when  undertaken 
by  regular  siege  operations. 

On  the  British  side  the  spring  campaign  has  opened  auspiciously, 
for  on  the  10th  March,  the  4th  Corps  under  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson, 
and  the  Anglo-Indian  Corps  under  Sir  James  Willcocks,  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  in  supreme  command,  won  an  important  tactical 
success,  which  has  raised  the  moral  of  the  British  troops  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  ascendancy  over  their  German  adversaries.  Briefly 

(1)  The  branch  railway  from  Thiancourt  to  Arnaville  has  been  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  sketch. 
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stated,  the  facts  are  as  under: — When  General  Smith-Dorrien  found 
his  way  to  Lille  barred  last  October  by  the  Germans,  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  a  fortified  position  at  La  Bassee,  he  withdrew 
the  2nd  Corps  to  the  line  Givenchy — Neuve  Chapelle — Fauquissart 
(see  inset  on  sketch),  where  it  linked  up  with  the  3rd  Corps  under 
General  Pulteney.  On  October  22nd  the  British  position  extended 
in  a  practically  straight  line  from  Houplines  on  the  Lys  river  to 
Givenchy  on  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  but  during  the  fighting  at  the 
end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November  the  Germans  succeeded 
in  capturing  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  pushing  an  enclave  into  the  British 
lines  west  of  the  village.  Neuve  Chapelle  in  German  hands  has 
always  been  a  thorn  in  Sir  John  French’s  flesh,  as  it  intercepted  the 
communications  of  the  1st  Corps  at  Givenchy  with  the  3rd  Corps  at 


.Vrmentieres,  and  he  accordingly  decided  to  recapture  the  village 
and  tui’n  the  tables  on  the  Germans  by  not  only  straightening  out 
the  British  line,  but  by  thrusting  an  enclave  into  the  enemy’s 
jMssition. 

The  attack  was  well  planned,  and  wholly  successful.  A  large 
number  of  batteries — 300  guns,  we  are  told — had  been  collected 
opix)site  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  March  their  massed  fire  was  concentrated  on  the  German 
trenches,  which  were  then  stormed  by  the  British  infantry.  The 
village  was  captured  by  noon,  and  by  dusk  on  the  same  day  the 
British  troops  had  pushed  out  as  far  as  the  Bois  de  Biez  on  the 
south-east  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  up  to  Pietre  Mill,  near  Aubers,  on 
the  north-east,  establishing  themselves  securely  some  1,200  yards  in 
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front  of  the  Gennan  first-line  trenches,  which  had  been  captured  in 
the  morning.  Here  they  wei*e  counter-attacked  by  the  Germans  on 
the  11th,  12th,  and  13th,  reinforcements  amounting  to  some  40,000 
men  being  brought  up  by  the  enemy  on  the  12th;  but  the  counter¬ 
attacks  all  failed,  and  when  the  four-day  battle  came  to  an  end  on 
the  night  of  the  13th,  the  British  Army  not  only  held  the  positions 
which  it  had  won  on  the  10th,  but  had  gained  further  ground  in  the 
direction  of  its  advance. 

The  “Eye  Witness”  who  is  attached  to  Sir  John  French’s  head¬ 
quarters  supplemented  the  Field-Marshal’s  reports  of  the  battle  with 
a  detailed  narrative,  which  he  compiled  from  the  first-hand  evidence 
of  staff  and  regimental  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  fighting. 
The  battle  w^as  one  of  the  hardest  fought  of  the  war.  The  enemy’s 
casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  are  estimated  at  18,000,  and  1,700 
prisoners  w'ere  taken.  Eetums  of  British  losses  have  not  yet  come 
in,  but  they  are  known  to  be  heavy.  Credit  for  the  victory  is  first 
of  all  due  to  the  artillery,  which  played  its  part  in  this  great  battle 
with  conspicuous  success. 

“At  7.30  a.m.,  on  the  10th,”  w’rites  “Eye  Witness,”  ‘‘the  battle 
began  with  a  bombardment  by  a  large  number  of  guns  and  howdtzers. 
Our  men  in  the  trenches  describe  this  fire  as  being  the  most 
tremendous  both  in  point  of  noise  and  in  actual  effect  they  had  ever 
seen  or  heard.  The  shrieking  of  the  shells  in  the  air,  their  explosions, 
and  the  continuous  thunder  of  the  batteries  were  all  merged  into  one 
great  volume  of  sound.  The  discharges  of  the  guns  were  so  rapid 
that  they  sounded  like  the  fire  of  a  gigantic  machine  gun.”  Many 
other  reports  have  come  along  corroborating  the  above  statement. 
“Whether  we  had  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  men,”  wrote  an 
officer  to  his  mother,  “I  cannot  say,  but  we  certainly  had  in  guns  of 
all  calibres.  You  never  heard  such  a  din  in  all  your  life.  The  farm¬ 
houses  vibrated  all  day  long,  and  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the 
bombardment  there  w’ere  some  17,000  shells  screaming  towards  the 
Bosches.”  A  Prussian  officer  who  w^as  taken  prisoner  described  the 
artillery  fire  on  this  day  as  nothing  else  than  “murder.”  “My 
regiment,”  he  said,  “never  had  a  chance;  there  was  a  shell  every 
ten  yards;  nothing  could  live  under  such  a  fire.”  So  effectively 
did  the  gunners  do  their  gruesome  w’ork  that  when  the  infantry 
charged  up  to  the  trenches  they  found  them  filled  with  dead  and 
wounded  men,  while  it  is  related  that  the  survivors  crawded  painfully 
out  kneeling  on  the  ground  and  holding  up  their  hands  in  token  of 
submission.  At  other  places  beyond  the  village  the  Germans  made  a 
brave  stand,  but  only  for  a  time,  as  our  men  attacked  them  with  an 
accumulated  fury'  due  to  the  long  and  dreary  vigil  w'hich  they  had 
kept  in  the  waterlogged  trenches  facing  the  Geirnan  positions.  The 
victory  w'as  complete. 

The  immediate  tactical  lesson  which  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
has  to  teach  is  the  vital  importance  of  strengthening  our  artillery  in 
the  field.  Guns  and  howitzei’s  are  just  now'  more  w'anted  even  than 
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iiieii.  This  is  a  war  of  artillery  rather  than  of  infantry.  Whereas 
artillery  used  to  take  a  secondary  place  on  the  battlefield,  it  now- 
takes  the  first  place.  The  rifle  is  no  longer  the  deciding  weapon; 
the  machine  gun  and  high  explosive  howitzer  have  supplanted  its 
use.  We  have  lately  sent  out  an  advanced  guard  of  heavy  howitzers 
which  did  so  much  to  w'in  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  These  new 
pieces  of  ordnance  are  reported  to  be  superior  to  the  German  42-centi¬ 
metre  howitzer  both  as  regards  ballistic  power  and  mobility.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  increase  by  tenfold  their  supply,  so  that  what  was 
done  at  Neuve  Chapelle  may  be  done  all  along  our  battle  front. 
Nothing  will  then  be  left  for  our  infantry  except  to  go  in  with  the 
bayonet.  Lord  Kitchener's  appeal  to  workmen  at  home  did  not 
come  a  day  too  soon.  Every  hour  spent  in  their  shops  is  an  hour 
spent  in  shortening  the  war. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  DERIVATION  OF  CIVIL  AUTHORITY— A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  article  entitled  “The  Vatican  and  the  War,”  published 
in  your  February  number,  the  proposition  that  “Civil  Rulers  derive 
their  authority  from  God  through  the  Pope  ”  is  stated  to  be  “  the 
constant  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church.”  Permit  me  to  observe  that 
this  absurdity  is  not  taught  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  never  has 
been.  Suarez  mentions  in  his  Defensio  Fidei  certain  canonists  who 
held  the  view  that  the  Pope  was  the  supreme  Civil  Sovereign :  “Imo 
aliqui  etiam  addunt,  omnia  jura  regnorum  et  dominia  Petro  collata 
esse  tanquam  Christi  Vicarid,  et  ita  Romanum  Pontificem  in  illo  jure 
succedere,  ideoque  supremam  potestatem  civilem  in  habitu  (ut  ipsi 
loquuntur)  solum  esse  in  Pontifice,  quamvis  per  alios  reges  ex  tacita 
vel  expressa  concessione  illarn  administret  ”  (Lib.  III.,  c.v.) :  but 
this  extravagant  opinion,  which  he  repudiates,  has  not  at  any  time 
received  ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  Roman  Church,  of  course, 
teaches,  with  St.  Paul,  that  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  is, 
in  its  origin,  divine:  “There  is  no  power  but  of  God.”  And  her 
most  approved  theologians — Suarez  among  them — hold  that  it 
reaches  him  who  is  invested  with  it  through  the  people  (mediante 
populo). 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

Athenaeum  Club,  February  9th,  1915. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts :  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


